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Kriight'  oF  -the  iiioft  nbbici 

Oi-dk* 'of  tlie  G  A  R  T  E  K,  ■  ^*. '  ■ 

|N;jiJi6  Adirefa; 

J  wherewith,     t 

ihase  die  Ho- 

i  inaur  to  coims' 

i;  (before'     yoi» 

hoviMfyil  fliall-trotobferve' 

A  2  the 
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the  ufual  F^rms  on  th^  like 
kins;  but  confine jUIV 
felf  to  the  fubje^  Matter  of 
the  followfeg  Ttektife.  All 
the  Topicks,'  ifnaeed,^  which 
are  proper  toi  exhibit  the  /. 
d$A  'pf ,  a  gifeat  $fim^  Aav^ 

thklcfinell:  rPexk^ior :}thd  }ftg^> 
in  .^Igs  M^bod  of  fl^ng\I^- 
mage  to  your  Lordfljip^^as 
the  known  Patte&Nif -lidaim** 
Mi^'i]Eii)|fen€kulVI  And  I  ffiatl 
ilot  phjteniifter  copy  after  ip 
maHyuf  therObefl  Hafter^, 
naittcys  and  foreign.  J;  was 
{tfkcipallf  (riBjHu^ed  to  Re- 

tpefi; '(^irii!  alii  iH^iiiilii^J 

-fit  1  /i.  youi; 


(iUxeljandc'Dc^gn  of  iti  .  Far 
mkfrSs^cifiesy.  :6i  Rifles  of 
aay  JEii^i^  iCifer  operate  widk 
fe*  great  .E<^e,v*^s'ivhen  we 
Cfh&tiai  %ni  illafhate  them 
\y\)iivUi^  :£aaunples^  eipeciir 
aUyV  Hoih^^ry  ibigi^^  and 
€ohfpioat>U3L ;  rStatafihs ;  or 
Vrhetd  inibft^:.if  not  all,  the 
great  Offides  in  civil  Life 

have  been!  iiKrceflivbljr  fufi 
tiiih6d  ia^t1i.a>  juft,  ibut  eafyy 
£Hg0ily.  ^ ;  F)or  fuch  !biftan«4 
oes  ilifiw^  ill;  the.  bei):  Liglit^ 
that  the  Maxims  of  Mdcali^ 
ty,  which  are  fo  reafonable, 
*•'  and 
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and  beaxiiiful  iii  the  Theory 
-are  aMb,  in  Fa(3:,  truly  4- 
daptcA  ito  thq  inEtTebt  State; 
and  Cfibditioii .  -of '  humafl 
Nature*^  Nothing,  un<fer 
fiich  mighty  )  Advantages) 
can  contribute  •  to  render  the 
Influenqe  of  moral ;  Virtue  / 
more  pbaverful  and  diffufiye  ^ 
wnlefs    hebe    we :  fee  r .  the> 


theii^ifdom/ 
and  Experience  of  A^e,  con^' 
fiftent,  fo  far^  as -they  can  .be' 
coftceivefl  to  conJ^  ^witk 
aJl  the  Vivacity, '  thc/GopS^ 
nef$, .  and  Complacency  db 
Youth*.  -      .  ;[,    M    i. 


••» 


My 


'DE'DICAiriO'N. 


t-  \  t  \     *  :»  ,*'  »■<• 

•  i  .■•'•».♦•-  *  »  » •       *  ^  .   ,  .       r    •  •■  / 

i 

My  Lord, 

I  Ihall  add  Not)iinff /nore, 
concerning  the  Motives  to 
this  A4^6  j^  b^  that  I 
was  atnoifibus  of  zchaovf' 
ledging^.A.:fffiivfq-proper  an 
Occafion,  a  late  Inftance 
of;>^y0nrV\;v3L(Qrdfliip's  Ge- 
nerouty,  in  preventing  my 
Ai>plicaition ,  for  one  c£ 
the  greateft,  and  moft  d^- 
jireable  Favpiqrs,  j.for  which 
I  could  have  been  inclined  to 
^ppiy. 
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I  am,  with  all  poffible  Re* 
gard,  ,:.  5iOvI 
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PREFACE. 


I.  TBeftgn,  in  the 

follawing  Trea- 
tife,  is  to  gfta- 
hlijh  the  great 
Truths  of  Mo- 
rality tipori  their 
froper  and  na^ 
iural  Trinciples.    I  have  there- 
fore   confidered  theni,    without 
drawing  a«y  "Proofs  in  the  "Pro- 
a  fecutiori 
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fecution  of  my  Subject y  from  di- 
mne  Revelation.  For  tho  federal 
Taffages  are  occafionaUy  cited  hy 
me  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
yet  they  are  not  propofed,  as  ha- 
ving the  Sanction  of  di'vine  Au- 
thority, hut  only,  as  conveying  to 
the  Mind  certain  natural  Truths, 
relating  to  Morality,  in  a  better 
Light,  and  exprejjing  them  with 
a  peculiar,  and  more,  irrefiftihle 
Force. 

1.  I  was  principally  induced  to 
undertake  this  Work,  upon  the  two 
following  Motives  :  A  Defire  of 
obviating  fuch  ill  Effeds,  as  might 
arifefrom  the  dangerous  Tenden- 
cy, if  not  the  formed  7)eftgn  of 
Jeveral  Tieces,  that  have  been 
lately  publijhed  towards  fubvert- 
ing  the  very  Trinciples  of  natural 
Religion  .*  And  a  Projpect,  at  the 

fame 
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fame  time,  of  fuppfying,  infome 
tneafure,  what  has  been  reckoned 
/tmong  the  things,  that  are  want^ 
ingy  a  general  Treatife  of  Mora- 
lit/  in  the  Englifh  Tongue, 

For  tbo  we  abound  with  great 
Variety  of  practical  Difcourfes, 
mid  many  of  them  (very  excellent 
as  to  particular  moral  Subjects ; 
yet  I  do  not  Iznow  one  Englifh 
Writer,  who  has  undertaken  to 
fidte  the  principles  of  Morality 
in  one  entire  Syjlem  from  natU" 
ral  Reafon  only,  or  to  refohe 
them  into  their  diflimt  and  pro^ 
per  Grounds, 

3.  None  of  the  ancient  Mora" 
lijis  ha've  treated  this  Subject  in 
if  s  due  extent,  or  after  a  manner, 
wherein  there  is  nothing  defective, 
Gic^rO;,  in  bis  admirable  Book,  of 

^  %  Offices i 
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Offices,  has  t^ot^  farther  ths^ 
mofly  if  mt  ihun  !tii^  ef  them, 
^(mards:tfMyhingmorai.7>uttes, 
i^pon  the  natural  aptitude,  Beau^ 
ty,  and  pece^y  af  them.  He 
was  a  Lover  of  moralTruth,  and 
had  devoted  hifiifelf  nimh  to  her 
Service  ;  Ijut  he  Md  not  foUouu 
her  to  the  Tlace  of  her  Hahita^ 
tion.  He  fought  her  e'very  where 
upon  Earth,  in  folitary  Life,  in 
private  Fa^iiies,  and  in  thepuh^ 
iich  Admtmfiration  df  \Affairs  ^ 
hut  fhe .  is  only  to  he  found  in 
Heaven  ;  and  hy  eontemflatin^i 
there,  the  vm-aJ  ^Perfections  of 
the  divine  Nature,  the  Rule  and 
Model  of  Terfection  to  all  other 
mtel^ent  Beings, 

■ 

4.  I  cannot  fay,  thatChri^ian 
fFr iters  themjehes  hofoe  general-i 
iy  Unproved  this  Method  of  Rea- 
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femotgfifdt^  as  might  haw  heen 
expected  from  the  Lights,  which 
regaled  Religion  1ms  afforded 
to  them.    But  fame  of  them  have 
fi^ientfy  demonfiratedy  to  what 
excellent  life  it  may  he  empty ed^ 
towards  jerving  the  Cauje  of 
Morality ;    and,   in  p^ttculatyjfjujismim 
the  cekhrated  Author^  of  the^^^^^ 
^  Se^ch  after  Truth ;  who  haspro^^u  /i^*ife 
jpojed  this  Argument ^  to  all  the,  '^^^ff/*-- 
Advantage,  that  human  Wit ^am^'^^^^^^ 
mated  with  the  mofi  lively  Sen* 
timents  of  Tiety^  could  he  fuppo* 
fed  capable  ofgimi^  to  it*    Tha$ 
odmirahleWriteTyin  allhisW^orhs , 
has  eftMiJbed  this  Argument 
upon  Juch  clear  andfirxiftg  Foun^. 
rntions,  fuited  to  the  heautifal 
and  magnificent  Structure,    h^ 
hath  ra^edy  as  if  he  defined  to 
huild  for  Eternity, 

His 
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•    His  Bboks.  for  the  ji^dnce^ 
inent  •  of .  ufeful  Knowledge  hai)e 
""been  render gd  in  Englifli :  Bui 
whether  k  he,  that  the  Englifh 
Soil  is  ftot  of  it  [elf  Jtfficiently 
tidaptedy  or  as  yet  generally  pre-^ 
pared  for  the  Culture  of  for efir 
^^Xi^x.-t,ned  aThikfophy,  it  hasnotyit 
,  J';  ^  t4lien  M0oi,  or  Jpread. .  itfelf   in 
^:.^^y^.i.proportion  Jo  fhofe  fruitful  and  ^ 
*  'x-r;  \  S^^^^^  Trinciples,  'wherewith  it 
"  "    ij"  e^oery  where  replete :  Even  hii 
excellent  Treatife  of  Morality  is: 
hit  in  few  Hands y  and  amon^ 
thofe^  the  Value  of  it  is  fome- 
tifnes  much  letter  Unown  by  thet' 
Name  of  jhe  Auth^ ^  than  hy  Oi 
proper  Ufe  of  the  Booh    There 
is,  indeedy  jomething  in   it,  fa 
far  out  of  the  common  W^ay  of 
Thinking,    and  his  Method  of 
af cert  dining  th^  Trt^thi  ofMor^z 
lity  is  fo  different  from  that  in 

m 


fife  amaug  our  heft  Writers  upon 
moral  \or  •  theological ,  Subfe&Sy 
that,  it  has  not  heeniu'tthout  Op- 
pojition,  his  Works  hofoe  fotma 
here  that  favourable  Reception^ 
they  are  now  thought  to  dejervei 
So  great  is  the  Force  of  Trejudice^ 
even  with  pious,  learned,  and 
good  Men.,  againfl  a  Jiifferent 
14/ ay  of  phtiofophifing,.ltho\  m 
the .  mojl  folid  TrincipJes,  fi'om 
what  they  have  he  en  accujtomed 
to ,  that  I  remember  a  great 
Tr elate,  eminent  inallthefeCha" 
raBers,  who  made  it  an  OhjeBion 
again  ft  one  of  the  great efl  metat^ 
phyfical  Wits  ^hisMation  produced 
in  the  late  Jige,  that  he  affected 
to  imitate  Monfievr  Malebranch.. 
This  which  was  Jpohen  hy  wa^ 
of  Reproach  to  Mr.  'Sorr'is,  himj 
felf  thought  his  great  efl  Glory. 
But  all  t he, Di [cover iesl  he  mads 
-)  in 
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in  the  Ideal  World,  whether  re* 
fpecting  fpecttlati'De  Truths,  or 
juch  as  are  more  mfhential  <m 
the  Duties  of  moral  Lj/e,  did  not 
meet  either  with  the  Receptitm^ 
or  the  Reward,  that  was  due  to 
Ms  Merit* 

j5.  Tho  pqffihly  then  may  he, 
among  other  dbjtract  Sciences,  a 
mare  general  Dijpojition  for  Me- 
tapdiyficks  at  prefent,  than  for^ 
merfy  ^f covered  itjelf  yet  they 
are  not  fo  far  encouraged  or  in^ 
troduced,  as  to  give  a  Writer ^ 
vrhd  fhaU  form  his  Reafonir^ 
^idMlly  upon  them,  any  ^eat 
Ht^s  ofSuccefs  .V  I  have  there^ 
fore  endeaooured  in  Jhe following 
Treatife,  fo  much  aspoffihle,  to 
aaoid  them,  and  the  UJe  of  aU 
nice  and  intricate  Dijtinctions  y 
tho  a  Work  of  this  Nature  vmfi 
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he  very  imperfect y  or  rather  whol- 
ly dejftcienty  as  to  the  principal 
iiejign  of  it,  wherein  no  meta- 
phyjical  y&guments  are  employed. 
But  to  adapt    myfelf  more  to 
the  common  Taft  and  Capacity, 
and  to  pre^nt  the  flrong  Impref- 
Jions  which  are  not  eajily  re/tfted, 
or  fuddainlyeffaced,  by  thofe,  who 
read  the  Treatife  of  Morality 
ahove  referred  to,  with  any  De^ 
gree  of u4t tent  ion,  I  ha^ve  declined 
inprofecuting  my  prefent  Suh;e6i, 
to  look  into  it ;  not  that  IJhould 
he  afhamed  of  copying  after  fo 
'Dery  great  a  Mafier ;  hut  hecaufe 
there  is  fo  much  Beauty,  as  well 
as  Strength  and  Energy  in  e'very 
thing  he  has  written,  that  it  is 
e?ctremely  difficult  tq  conjult  him, 
even  where  he  is  mofl  dbfira^ 
and  metaphyfical,  without  tran- 
JcrihingfrQVfi  hivfi. 
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I  have,  therefore,  wholly  de- 
pended on  my  Memory ,  fofar  as 
I  am,  on  any  account,  indebted 
to  d  Book,  which,  ifaU  other  hu-. 
man  Compofitims, /in  the  World, 
ftpon  the  Subjedt  of  Moralitj^y 
were  lofl,  is  full  of  fuch  rich 
Treajures  ofjjearnin^  and  Know- 
ledge,  upon  that  SuhjeB,  as  might 
afford  an  ample  Supply  'tow(irds 
repairing  the  Lofs  of  them, 

7.  In  reference  to  frch  Oh- 
jeBions,  which  incidentally  occur- 
red to  myThoughts,in  profecuting 
any  of  the  following  ^guments, 
I  ha'oe  endeavoured  to  anfwer 
them,  as  fuccinBly,  as  the  JSla- 
ture  of  them  would  admit,  with- 
out entring  into  perfonal  Contror 
fverjy,  where  that  could  be  avoid- 
ed, efpecially,  with  any  modern 
Writers.  But  a  Boofs  having  been 
^  lately 
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iately puhlijhedy  luhere'm  the  jiu- 
thor  directly  attacks  the  moral 
Dijlinction  of  Good  and  Boily 
Jometimes  in  a  humorous y  then  in 
a  more  grave  argumentative  way, 
and  often  *with  an  Air  of  Tri- 
umph ;  And  that  Booh,  having, 
it  is  f aid,  had  a  pretty  Irish  Cir- 
culation ;  which  is  not  improhadle, 
from  the  looje  Trinciples  diffemi^ 
naied  in  it,  and  the  free,  eafy, 
and  lively  Manner  of  the  Author ; 
I  thought  my f elf  concerned  to  ex-' 
amine  his  Reafonings  (for  I  med- 
dle not  with  his  decorations) 
particularly,  and  apart,  from  the 
Body  of  my  Book,  where  the  Dif- 
cul/ion  qf  them  would  not  have 
fmted  Jo  well  with  the  proper 
Dejign  and  Tlan  of  it.  I  pro-' 
pojed  therefin-e  to  do  it  hy  way 
of  ^Preface,  and  efpecially  to  the 
End,  that  theTrejudices  which 

b  z  migjjt 
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mi^t  have  heen  imbibed  from 
that  Terformance  againji  a 
Work,  upon  the  following  Sub- 
ject being  removed,  the  Rea- 
der,  if  inclined  to  go  along  with 
me,  migjot  find  the  Way  more  open 
afid  eajy. 

8.  If  jail  only  beg  Leave  occa- 
fionally  to  make  a  previous  Re- 
fleBion  concerning  the  infecure 
Grounds,  upon  which  not  only  pro- 
fejfed  Athe'tfls,  but  even  they^ 
who  believe  the  Exifence  of  a 
God,  would  totally  dejlroy,  if 
they  were  able,  the  common  Trin- 
ciples  of  Morality. 

*  » 

>  r 

I.  In  refpect  to  Atheifis.  \  The 
Arguments  whereby  we  prove 
the  Being  of  a  God  are  fo  obvious 
and  cogent,  that  few  Terfons  are 
able  to  Jupprejs  or  reftfi  the  Force 
of  them.  There  are,  indeed.  Men 

who 
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nt/hofajf  in  their  Hearts,  there  is 
no  Gody  that  is,  whofe  Impieties 
caufethemfecretlytowijby  there 
may  he  no  God ;  hu^y  perhaps ,  no 
Man  would  ever  totally ,  and  at 
all  times y  extirpate  this  funda- 
mental Article  of  Religion  out  of 
his  Mind  ?  Tho  it  m^  he  quefli- 
onedy  upon  the  Trincipl^s  ofj^the- 
ifm  itfelf  and  on  Suppojition, 
God  realty  fhould  not  exijl,  tuhe- 
ther  therefore  wicked  Men  could 
he  fecure,  there  is  no  futttre 
State.  Fotr  Jince  the  Operations 
of  the  Mind  cannot  he  conceived 
to  arife  from  the  Conftru^ion  of 
the  grojer  Tarts  of  the  Body,  it 
IviU  he  impoffihle  for  the  Atheifl 
to  fhew  that  the  Mind  cannot 
operate y  when  in  a  feperate  State 
from  the  Body.  If  Thought  he 
only  a  Refult,  according  to  the 
atheijiical  Hypothefts  of  the  morjp 

pure. 
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pure,  fithflCy  and  a6tive  Tarts  of 
Matter^  wb^  ma^  mt  the  ^ml 
fi^ftft  a^aB  in  fome  proper  y^e- 
h^cky  when  the  grojfer  Tarts  and 
Mechanifin  of.  the  Bo^, .  to  which 
4t  is  now  umtedy  Jhall  he  dif- 
fohed^  R  is  Touch  more  proba^ 
ile,  thd^  a  {idleBio^n  of  blind  and 
jnfenfate  ^toms  <mce  formed  mr 
to  a  thinking ,  Syfiem^  Jbould  he 
4dfle  to  continue  or  maintain  it- 
felf.mjhat  Jiate,  than  thaf  {f 
Jbould  at  .,firji  ha<Q^e  faUeu  regth 
tlarly  into , it.,  jind  if  the  thinhin^ 
Sxfiewkin  4nAthe^li,JhallJultf0 
yofter  tke^l^uth  qf^the  Body^^an^ 
he  coft^.nenierknow,  upon  his  own 
^rimiphSi  that  itjballnot ;  then, 
injiead^.^(^>pearing  in  Judgm^t 
hereof ter  bef&re  a  righteous  an^ 
good  God^  M  could  have  no  affu- 
xanae,  that  he  Jbould  not  be  ex- 
po Jed  to  .the  implacable  Rage, 

Malice, 
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M^i^cCy    arid  Cruetty   of  other 
Spirits  more  wicked,  Undpower-^ 
fiil  than  hifiif elf  .  Fortvhyfbould 
Ms   World,   w^   now    inhabit ^ 
which  hears    vety  litle  Tropor^ 
tion  to  the  whole  Mafs  of  Mat* 
ter  everjf  where  extended ,  he* 
fond    what    the  Eye,  or  even 
Imagination  can  reach,  yet  he 
thought  the  only  Scene  of  ABion 
fir  Beings  endowed  with  Intelh^ 
^nce  ?  Whyfbould  not  a  fortui- 
torn  Coneismrfe  if  Atoms ,  if  In* 
f  diligence  muft  he  afcrihed  to  fo 
chimerical  a  Caufe,   ha^e   pro- 
'di*ced  in  an  infinite  Succeffion  ^f 
^^es,  and  an  infinite  Variety  of 
Worlds,  other  IntelUgences yh^fides 
thofe,  which  inhabit  this  terra- 
queous Globe  f 

'     »     . '  ■  •  '  •  ' 

Wicked  Men,  therefore,  if  they 
WfU  argu^  <onJifientiy  fr&m  their 

own 
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cwn  Scheme^  that  all  Thdught pro- 
ceeds ftom^  a  certain  accidental 
Combination  of  the  Tarts. of  Mat- 
teTy  can  take  no  Refuge  in 
jitheifniy  againfi  the  Apprehen- 
fions  of  futvre  Exiflence  or  Mi^ 

a.  Others y  theref or e y  ha'oe  en- 
deavoured to  find  that  fecurit^in 
gratifying  their  Inclinations  and 
TaffionSy  uuhich  they  were  fenji- 
hle  could  not  be  found  inAtheijm^ 
by  perjuading  themfehesy  that 
there  is  no  real  DiJlinClion  be- 
tween Virtue  and  Vicey  and  that 
thefe  are  only  different  Karnes, 
which  M^^kind  have  arbitrarily 
agreed  to  give  to  Things, 

4 

g.  This  being  an  Opinion y  e- 
qfudly  pernicious y  if  not  mor^  fo, 
to  the  C0ufe  of  ^or^lity  than  A 

theifm^ 
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Athe'tfin  (JuppoftngMenin amere 
State  of;  Mature)  I  think  it  in* 
mmletit  onmey  M  examine  fome 
of  the^  moji  fpecious-  Arguments,. 
'U^hereij  it  has  been  Juppofted  ;^ 
and  particularly  hjf  ■  the  modern 
Author  referred  to  abbve,  ,  in 
two  dijl^inet  Treatiffs,  one  mti- 
tied.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin' 
of  Moral  Vertue ;.  the  other,  A 
Seaicb  iuto  the  Nature  b|'  So- 
ciety. 


^  •    -^ 


In  th0  former,  he  afferts  that . 
Lawgivers  h^^^found  it  advife^ 
Me  to  recommend  Self-denial. 
Und  TMick'fpiritednefs  to  Men, 
as  necejfary  to  the  Ends  of  Civil 
j^ociet/,  Bf^t  hecaufe  this  was  a 
Sacrifice,  which  would  not  eafilf 
he  made,  without  fome  E^uiva*' 
lent.;  and  the/  ohferved the pr^e- 
dominant  Tajfion  of  .Man^  was  a 

c  De- 


him,  not  to  direct,  tut  only  to 
reproach  and  condemn  him  \  to 
Jhew  him  his  Mijerf,  and  his 
"Defects. 

Mow  where  fever al  Moti<ves 
may  he  reafondbty  affigned  for  any 
\Action,  it  is  move  human,  more 
juft,  and  equitable,  to  afertbe  it  to 
the  hefi  Moti'^es  \  at  leafl  it  is 
highly  injuriotist^  hu^icm  Natur^^, 
and  again/lMl  the  Rules  of  com-r 
men  Ingenuity,  wholly  to  exclude 
tjoe  heft  MMi'iies. 


■\ 


u4nd  therefore  ali  this  Qentle^ 
•man  has- f aid ^^^  concerning  the 
Tower  of  Flattery,  jnay-  he  al- 
lowed to  him,- without  ahy  Con fe- 
quence  to  his  ^gumetit:  It  not 
heing  the^eftion,  JVhether  fime< 
of  the  mofi  celebrated  :Actions  of 
Men,  ha'ise  not  heen  owing  to  Va- 

■'■''  '  ■■    '  nity ; 
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wfjf ;  fuf  fUfJoether  Men  mf^  not  h^ 
excited  to  do  ^eat  dud  trufy  good 
\/ict  ions  from  a  pure  Motive  of 
J^irtue,  orfuch  a  laudable  IDeJire 
of  Fame,  which  may  liery  well 
confifl  with  a  Virtuous  *Priuciple  ? 

Neither  is  it  dented,  that  Tar 
liticians,  may,  1/y  a  wife  Manage'- 
tnent,  make  Ufe  of  the  mery  Er- 
rors and  'Defect  I  of  human  No- 
■ture  toferve  the  Ends,  in  maof 
■Gafes,  of  Cml  Government ;  hn 
■hecauje  a  goad  Ufe  may  he  acci- 
dentally made  hy  an  artful  .4p^ 
plication  of  ill  InfirumentSy  will 
it  therefore  follow ,  that  no  proper 
Inflruments  could  he  fmnd  or 
employed  to  the  fame  Ufe  ?. 

The  Author,  in  Shis  Cafe,  oftght 
to  have  d^fiingutjbed  between,  the 
natural  Tendency^  and  ih^-  occa^ 

ftonal 
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ifional  Application  of  Things :  A 
Defire  of.  doing  good  and  generous 
ABionSy  is  of  itfelf  a  proper  and 
reafonable  Moti'oe  tofucbABions; 
neither  does  it  leffen  the  Merit  of 
them  that  they  are  attended  hath 
with  an  inward  Complacency  of 
Mindy  and  a  certain  degree  of  ex- 
ternal Reputation ',  hecaufe  thefe 
Motives  are  in  the  Nature  of 
them    proper    to    Influence. .  a 
reafonable  Agent :  tho  it  may  act 
cident ally  happen,  *uit ions  and  iU" 
direB Motives  fromTride  or  Flat- 
tery ^  may  alfo  excite  other  Ter- 
fons  to  do  the  like  ABions.    It  is 
therefore  an  Inflame  hy  no  means 
conclufettey    which  is  made  ufe 
of  from  a  Say ing,. of  Alcxander.y 
the  Macedonian  Madman,  if  fo 
harfh  an  Exprejjion  can  he  allow- 
ed in  one  who  appears  fo  well  to 
underfiand.  the  Rules  of  polite 

JVritingSy 
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Writing,  that  Traife  is  the  only 
End  of  human Acttms :  If  it  were 
fo  to  Alexander^  there  may  yet  he 
hetoick  Mifids,  who  form  and 
execute  great  Defies  upon  true 
Motives  ofpuhlick  Good ;  tho  it 
is  not  necejfary  thofe  of  a  lauda- 
hie  AmVttton  fboutd  he  excluded: 
Tet  the  Defnition  he  makes  <f  ^ 
Glory  from  this  Jingle  Infldnce^ 
according  to  the  Generality  of  the^ 
Terms  wherehy  He  exprejjfeth  it^^ 
is  irrefpective-  and  ahfolute.  *'  T& 
define  then  the  Reward  of  Glory 
in  the  amplefl  Mafmefy  the 
mofi  that  can  he  faid  of  if  is, 
^  that  itcdnftfts  in  thefifperlatpve 
Felicity  which  a  Man,  v^ho  is 
conjcious  of  having  performed 
a  nolle  Action,  enjoys  in  Self- 
love ,  while'  he  is  thinking  on 
the  Applaufe  he  expects  from 
J  others.'^- 

*  Pag.  41.  / 
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•      •  .... 

It  u  cantrary  to-  all  the  Rulef 
Offftift  Reafmin^  to  infer  generaS 
Tr&pof^isns ^  or  Rules ^froin  par- 
ticular Injiames ;  ibii$  were  this 
really  alknvable,  the  Author 
was  i^ry  tmhappy  m  ehujing,  t-a 
uje  his  <m-ii^.  iSialeet^  a  Madaian 
fir  his  Infiance*  \ds  we  oughts 
net  tofiatt-^r  human  Nature,  nei- 
tJser  are  Wfio^liged tv  'villijy  affd^ 
i^fgrm^  k;  Jind  if  Bxampkr 
may  he  applied,  tojhew,  what  fh^ 
human  ^talities  are,  they  Jbot^ 
rather  he  borrowed  from  th&^ 
mofl  perfeU  and  improved,  thaff* 
from  tm  irrepUar  or  depra^d" 
Static  of  Manhnd. 

And  to  do  the  Author,  ju/ik^, 
indeed,,  he  corfeffeth  afterwards, ' 
"  That  among  the  Heathens  therff' 
"  have  been  Men,   wh^  whfii* 

"  they 
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*'  thejf  did  good  to  others,  were 
"  fo  far  from  feehing  Thanks 
and  Applauje,  that  they  took 
ail  imaginahle  Care  to  he  for 
ever  concealed  from  thofe  on 
whom  the/ hejlowed  their  Be^ 
nej^ts ;  andconfequentfy  it  may 
be  argued,  that  Tride  has  no 
hand  in  [purring  Man  on  to  the 
hi^eft  Titch  of  Self  denial 

But  even  in  fuch  extraordi^ 
nary  Cafes,  which  are  confeffed 
to  he  very  rare  He  is  of  Opinion 
nofmall  Infiances  of  Tride  may 
he  dif covered,  from  the  fenfthle 
Tleafure  that  proceeds  from  vir- 
tuous Actions  ;  "  which  Tleajure^ 
"  together  with  the  Occafton  of 
it,  are  as  certain  Signs  of 
Tride,  as  looUingpale  dhdtrem- 
hling  at  any  imminent  Danger i 
are  the  Symptoms  of  Fear. 

d  Trid^f 
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Pride,  as  ufed  hy  him  in  this 
Tlace,  is  an  equiwcal  Term,  If 
we  imderjiand  hy  it,  a  ndtwal 
Conjaoufnejs  of  B^orth  in  a  Man, 
ar'iftngjrom  a  Senfe  of  his  hailing 
acted  according  to  the  Order  md 
'Perfection  of  his  Nature,  there 
is  nothing  criminal  or  irregular 
in  Juch  a  Trinciple.  It  is,  in  this 
Senfe,  fo  far  from  being  an  Ob- 
jection againfi  the  natural  and 
intrinjick  Redfons,  upon  which  we 
found  moral  Virtue ;  that  it  is  a. 
dire^Troof  oi moral  Virtue  ;.  as 
fuppq/ing  it  to  operate  naturally 
in  us,  tf  we  might  not  fay  va&' 
chanically,  like  the  common.  'Paffi' 
ons  of  Fear  or  Shame. 

But  if  by  Pride  be  meant  an 
unjufkor flatteringOpinion,  which 
a  Man  has,  above  what  he  ought 

to 
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/<?  have,  of  his  own  .Abilities  or 
u4ctions,  this  we  ^ant  to  he  high- 
ly irregular  ;  hut  ajfert,  at  the 
fame  time,  there  is  no  Keceffity 
iphy  a  wife  or  a  good  Manjbould 
hejuhject  to  thislrregidarity^  and 
confequently ,  why  Tride^  except 
as  commonly  underjioody  and  as 
it  feems  to  he  taken  hy  tMs  ^^- 
thor^  in  the  worfi  Senfe^  Jbould 
he  an  infeparable  Mottve  to  hu- 
man jettons, 

Montaigne  who  perhaps  under- 
flood  the  weak  and  corriupt  Side 
of  human  Nature,  as  weU  as 
the  Author  hefore  me i  yet  .had 
Thoughts,  in  general,  much  lefs 
derogatory  to  the  "Dignity  andilh- 
-  nour  of  it.  Hefuppofes  tM  Men 
often  a£t  from  tndire^,  yet  they 
may  a^,  ttpon  generous  and  good 
^rimipJeSy  I  have  obfcrved,  laith 

d  %  he. 
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he,  [peaking  concerning  the  Hifr 
torjf  of  Guiciardine,  among  ^o 
many  Events  and '  Counfels,  about 
which  he  gives  his  Judgment,  he 
nfever  afcribes  any  to  Virtue,  Re- 
ligion, or  Confcience  ;  as  if  thofe 
Things  were  wtjolly  banifhed  out 
of  the  World  :  And  he  imputes 
all  Ad:ions,  tho'  never  fo  fine,  to 
a  vicious  Principle  of  Self-intereft. 
It  is  impious  to  believe,  that 
fimong  fuch  a  vaft  Number  of 
Anions,  none  Ihould  have  been 
produced  by  a  realbnable  Motive : 
Men  will  never  be  fb  generally 
corrupt,  but  fbme  will  avoid  the 
Contagiop;  which  giveth  me  a 
Sufpicion,  that  Guiciardine  had  a 
vicious  Tail,  and  that  he  judged 
of  others  by  himfelf]    . 

^bis:   Writers  apology y    lefi 
pis  Motions ,  concerning  the  Or i- 

■  m 
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gin  of  moral  Virtue,  Jhould  he 
thought  qffenfioe  to  Chriftianity ^ 
is  not  very  intelligible  and  is  with- 
allimperfedi.  The  Offence,  which 
Chrijiians  may  take  at  his  No- 
tions, is  not  to  he  conjidered  mere-- 
ly  in  Refpect  to  them  as  Chrijii- 
ans *  hit,  as   the  Religion  they 

P^^f^^y  fi*PP^fi^  the  Truth  of  na- 
tural Religion,  a  Law  written  on 
the  Hearts  of  Men,  accujing,  or 
elfe  excujing  them,  according  to 
the  good  or  ill  life  they .  make  of 
their  Liberty.  Thepojitive  Laws, 
in  the  Go/pel,  the  Laws  peculiar 
te  Chrijiianity,  are  few  in  Com- 
parifon.  But  if  there  he  no 
real  Dijiinction  of  moral  Virtue, 
Chrijiianity  is  as  much  the  Law 
of  Ordinances,  as  that  given  by 
Moles  to  the  Jews ;  and  the  Ex- 
cellency, therefore  of  it  will  not 
fie  in  this,  that  it  has  aboUJbed 

the 
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the  ceremonial  LaWy  hut  that  it 
has  inftituted  a  Religion  confiji- 
ing  of  fewer  Ceremonies :  For  all 
Laws,  that  depend  upon  the  mu- 
table  Nature  of  Things,  are  of 
equal  Excellency,  and  only  oblige 
ty  Virtue  of  their  being  com- 
manded. His  Apology  therefore 
had  been  more  full  and  adequate 
to  the  Offence  taken,  if  he  had 
endeavoured  tofbew,  that  no  Tre- 
judice  could  be  done  or  dejigned, 
from  any  thing  he  had  faid,  to 
the  Cauje  of  natura  1  Religion. 

■ 

Moral  Virtue y  andChrifiianity 
confidered  as  aRule  of  Life,  are 
the  fame  Thing.  We  may  there- 
fore fuppofe  Morality  truly  de- 
ftgned  by  God  as  a  Means  ofmtuch 
phyfical  Good,  without  inter efiing 
Qhrifiianity  in  the^ejiion. 


II, 
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II.  This  Author y  in  his  Search 
into  the  Nature  of  Society,  Jets 
himfelf  direBly   to  ofpu^n  and 
overthrow  a  contrary  Opinion  of 
a  noble  Writer,   much  read  as 
he  ohferoesy  hy  Men  o/*Scnfe.    Ac- 
carding  to  that  Opiniony  Men  with- 
out any  great  Trouble  or  Violence 
to    themfehes,    may    he  really 
virtuous ;  Virtue  and  Vice  are 
permanent  Realities,  that  mujl 
ever  he  the  fame  in  idl  Countries, 
and  in  all  Ages  ;  and  a  Man  of 
foundUnderJianding  may  not  only 
find  out  the  Beautifol  and  the 
Honeft,  hoth  in  Morality  and  the 
W&rks  of  Nature  and  Art,  hut 
lihewife  govern  himfeff,  hy  his 
Heajon,  with  as  much  Eafe  and 
Readme Js,  as  a  good  Rider  ma- 
nages a  well  taught  Horfe  hy  the 
Bridle. 
.   '  '  In 
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In  Anfwer  to  this  the  Author 
of  the  Search  propofes  to  difcufs, 
fFhether  there  he  a  real  Worth 
and  Excellency  in  Things^,  a 
Treheminence  of  one  Thing  above 
another,  which  every  Body  will 
always  agree  to,  that  well  un- 
der Jiands  them?-  The  Negative 
is  what  he  propofes  to  maintain. 
But  hefore  1  proceed  to  examine 
his  Arguments,  it  may  not,  he 
improper  to  cite  the  Author  of 
the  Charadteriftieks  upon  the  Sub- 
ject of  Moral  Virtue,  in  his  own 
Words  ;  not  only,  as  he  hath  af 
ferttd  the  immutable  7}ifiin6lion 
of  Moral  Good  and  Evil,  in  the 
Jlrongeft  Terms,  but  hath  alfo  in 
his  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue, 
employed  fome  very  pertinent  and 
beautiful  Illujlrations  in  Troof  of 
it.    The  Caie  is  the  fame,  faith 

he. 


he,  [peaking  concerning  the  Oh;e£is 
of  human  Affe^ion,  in  the  men- 
tal or  moral  Subjedls,  as  in  the 
ordinary  Bodies^  or  the  common 
Subjects  of  Senfe;  the  Shapes, 
Motions,  Colour,  and  Proportions 
of  thefe  latter,  being  prefented 
to  our  Eye,  there  neceflarily  re- 
iults  a  Beauty  or  Deformity,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  Mealure, 
Axi^rngtmQtity  and  Dilpofition  ot 
their  feveral  Parts;  fo  in  Beha- 
viour and  Actions,  when  prelented 
to  the  Underftanding,  there  muft 
be  found,  of  Kece£ity,  an  appa- 
rent Difference,  according  to  the 
Regularity,  or  Irregularity  df  the 
Sui^e^ls*  T/^^  Roman  (7f^/^r,  ai 
I  ha've  cited  him  in  the  following 
Treatije,  hath  made  life  of  this^ 
very  Argument ,  with  fome  Dif 
fereme  in  the  Exprejffion*^  but 
there  Is  no  t^^ejjity  of  fuppofing 

^  this 
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this  noble  Author  had  horrowed 
from  him :  An  Indention  lefi fer- 
tile, than  that  of  the  late  Karl 
t?/' Shaftsbury,  mi^t  eafily  have 
embellijhed  an  Argument^  with 
the  fame  Images^  which  would 
naturally  arife  to  an  attentive 
Mind,  on  the  fame  Suhjed. 

But,  in  what  follows,  we  may 
fay  this  nohk  fFriter  has  impro- 
ved his  lUuJlration  of  moral  Vir- 
tue from  Jenfible  OhjeBs,  beyond 
theVjymaiViOrator himfelf  IfhaU 
only  take  the  Liberty  of  tranfcri- 
hingfrom  him  the  following  Tarar 
graph ;  tho"  it  is  followed  by  others, 
which  will  be  no  lejl  acceptable 
to  thdfe,  who  will  confult  the  Ori- 
ginal. 

"  The  Mind,   which  is  Spec- 
tator,   or  Auditor,    of  other 

Minds, 
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'^  Minds y  cannot  le  without  iU 
Rye  and  Ear,  fo  as  to  difcern 
Vroportiony  dtjrtnguijb  Sounds 
and  f can  each  Sentiment y  or 
Thought y  which  comes  hefore 
it.  It  can  let  nothing  efcape  ifs 
Cenfurey  it  feels  thejofty  and 
harjhy  the  agreeahley  or  dif- 
agreedbley  in  the  jiffeBions\ 
and  Jinds  a  foul  and  fair,  a 
harmonious  and  a  dtffonanty  as 
realfy  and  truly  herey  as  in 
any,  muftcal  Numbers,  or  in  the 
outward  Forms  and  Reprefen- 
tations  ofjenjible  Things :  Kor 
can  it  withold  its  Admiration, 
or  Extajy,  its  \/iverJion  and 
Scorn,  any  more  in  what  re- 
lates to  oney  than  to  the  other 
of  theje  Subjects.  So  that  to 
deny  the  common  and  natural 
Senfe  of  the  fublime  and  beau- 

J^  tifiil  in  Things y  will  appear  an 
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« 'Affectation  meerly  to  an/  one^ 
f'  who  conjiders  duly  of  this  ,4f-» 
*'  fair,''  Andy  *  in  another  Tlacej 
pe  /peaks  of  the  eternal  ^e^Jures, 
(md  immutable  jndfpendetit  J^Za^ 
tW?  ig/' Wo?th  and  Yirtu^. 

Ifhallnot  he  thottghty  hy  doing 
fhis  Jujiice  ia  a  free  Writer, 
fipon  a  Subject  where  he  has 
laid  many  fine  and  jufi  Things , 
to  approve,  in  general,,  all  the 
Effkys  of  his  Wit  and  Hurnour ; 
wherein  there  are  fome  Things 
not  to  be  examined  too  nicely  by 
the  Rules  either  of  firict  Reajo- 
fiingi  Of  Tieiy.  But  this  ought 
noftp  detract  from  theTraifes 
due  to  him  upon  a  Subject,  where 
his  principles,  that  are  good  and 
well  ff^pported,  have  b^en  unjufily 

$gme  Allowances  may 
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ye  made  to  }}is  Errors^  oft  j^couut 
of  his  j4g€,  and  more  perhaps  of 
f  he  early  Impreffims  awmg  to  1m 
Births  or  Ed^tcation :  ImpreJ/ioMS 
qf'^hich  Kind  are  not  eafily  ef* 
jaced  hy  th&fe,  who  yet  hofue  na- 
turjifh  theieft  Difpofttions,  and 
thejtron^fl  Mmds,  Thefe  Cir^ 
cumfiance$. .  ^tmfidered,  with  the. 
J'^^ptations  ma  ^eat  Fortune- 
^Eafe,  iMxwyy  and  Tkajure^ 
and  the  ReJmtancy  that  is  found 
tn^ery  State  of  JJfe  tofpecula* 
tive  Inquiries,  and  the  Labour  tf 
ihe^ind*^  to  whkh  may  he  added 
the  hofe  ^orality,  which  has  been^ 
of  late  indufiripufly ^propagated 
by  Terfons  offome  Tiijiinction  in 
the  World :  it  is  more  furpriftng^ 
that  a  young  Nobleman  Jhoujd, 
ha%^  publijhed  fo  -many  Tracts^ 
7«»  gencraUy  read  by  Men  ofSenfe^ 
than  that  th^re  |bo^ld  be  fo  few 

^rrorsi 
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Errors  found  in  ^hem,  and  thofe 
(f  much  .  lefi  dangerous  Conje- 
quenc€y  than  hame  been  fo  often 
puhlifhed  in  our  weekly  Tapers y 
without  .  any  publick  Cenfure^ 
The  Author  oj  the  Search  may . 
thinhy  that  *Difquifttions  of  this 
Kind  are  an  Argument  of  an  mt- 
active  Wit ;  yet^  with  other Sy 
to  fee  a  Terfon,  in  the  Flower  and 
Strength  of  JJff,  defpife  the 
common.  Entertainments,  Tlea- 
fures  and  gay  Follies  of  that 
Age,  in  an  ample  Fortune, 
to  attend  the  Cultu/re  and  Im- 
frofoement  of  his  Underfianding, 
and  to  fernie  the  Caufe  of  Virtue y 
hy  Study,  and  Contemplationy  is 
rather  0n  Argument  of  a  prudent 
Choice,  and  a  great  Mind,  than 
qf  an  indolent  Temper.,  Not  that 
a  Man  of  Honour,  or  Spirit, 
ought  to  decline  fermng  his  Coun^ 
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try,  when  he  is  qualified  and 
called  to  the  Service  of  it:  hut 
upon  a  general  Conjideration,  a» 
ingenious  Improvement  of  a  young 
Nobleman  in  Retirerhent  andCon- 
templationy  is  certainly  much  pre- 
ferable to  an  a6Hve  and  boifterous 
Stupidity,  in  the  higheji  Stations 
of  puMich  Ufe, 

But  to  examine  the  Argument Sy 
employed  by  the  Author  of  the 
Search  to  dejiroy  the  Notions 
in  the  Charaaerifticks,  which 
yet  he  owns  are  generous  and  re- 
fined'; IfhaU  fummarily  endea- 
vour to  propofe  them  in  the  bejl 
Laghty  and  with  all  the  Force  I 
cany  andy  where  I  am  not  obliged 
to  contraB  them,  in  his  own 
Words.  "  There  arey  faith  he, 
"  different  Fault Sy  as  well  as 
''  Beaut iesy  that,  as  Modes  and 

""'  FafbioHi 
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Fajhims  alter ,  and  Men  vaty 
in  their  Tofts  and  Humours, 
nviU  te  differently  admired  or 
dijappro^edr 


AUtheConfequencey  which  can 
te  dratun  from  this  j^rgument, 
isy  that  in  Things  of  their  ov/n 
Nature  arbitrary,  or  indifferent, 
fuch  as  thofe,  which  relate  to 
Modes  or  Fq/bions,  the  Reafons 
^our  Approbation  or  Diflihe,  of 
our  uftng  or  difcontinuing  the  Ufe 
of  them,  are  mutable,  according 
to  the  different  Time,  Tlace,  or 
7)iJpofttion,  wherein  we  may  he. 
To  urge  this,  therefore,  as  an  Ar- 
gument  againfi  fuch  Things,  as 
are  faid  by  us  to  be  founded  on 
natural  and  imni^table  Reafons, 
is  to  beg  the  H^flion,  and  to  ar- 
gue againfi  that,  which  has  not 
been  afferted  or  denied. 

And 
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\And  therefore  the  following 
In  fiance  from  the  different  fudg" 
fnent  of  Painters,  as  to  the  Worki 
of  eminent  Mafiers,  is  equally 
improper :  This,  according  to  hts 
own  Account,  not  depending  fo 
much  on  their  intrinfich  Worthy 
as  their  Antiquity y  orfome  rela- 
tive  CharoBer,  [by  Reafon  of 
which  life  has  gpoen  a  current 
Kalue  to  them)  can  he  no  juft  11- 
lufiration  of  his  Argument ;  hut 
rather y  indeedy  proves  the  intrin- 
ftck  ^Difference  of  Virtue  and 
Vice:  For,  he  owns y  Ju^eswiU 
never  difagree  in  Opinion,  when 
a  fine  *Pi6ture  is  compared  to  the 
^awhing  of  a  Kovice.  But  why. 
not  difagree  in  this  CafCy  as  welk 
as  in  the  other?  But  on^,  hecaufe^ 
the  Difference  lies,  het^e,  a$:it- 
does  hetweenVirtue andJ^ice,  in 

f  a 
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a  real  TyiJJimtlitude  or  Inequality, 
In  the  other  CafCy  the  'Difference 
may  he  onh  accidental  and  ima- 
ginary ;  the  federal  Tieces  being 
done,  perhaps,  hy  Hands  equally 
majierfyy  and  according  to  the 
fame  Rules  of  Art,  And  this 
jiuthor  himfeff'Js  obliged  to  con- 
fyfsi,  that  this  ^Difference  among 
the  Tieces,  done  by  great  Maf- 
ters^  is  from  -Cmftderatims  al- 
together foreign  to  their  Art ; 
their  different  Homes,  tMTi^ne 
of  their  Age,  the  Scarcity  of  .their 
Works,  and  fometimes  the  nata- 
lity of  Terfons,  in  ivhoje  Toffef- 
fion  they  are.  A  more  in^ 
proper  Inftance.  could  not  have 
been  employed  to  overthrow  a 
"pifiinBion  of  Things,  which  does 
Hot  depend  on  temporary,  but  on 
certain  fiated.  Reafons ;  and 
'where,  in  his  own  Words ^  there 

ts 
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is  a  Standard  to  go  hy,  that  is 
ahuajfs  the Jame\  tf ^Reaf on y  which 
I  hanw  proved  in  another  Tlace 
to  he  the  Rule  of  moral  Virtue,  is 
alwayS^  the  fame ;  and  if  it  he 
noty  there  is  no  certain  Way  of 
Reafoning  upon  this,  or  upoH  any 
other  St£ie&. 

From  the  Works  of  Art,  tins 
Writer  proceeds,  with  an  e^ual 
Air  of  AJfurance  in  his  Ar^* 
ment,  to  thofe  of  Nature  ;  and 
ohfer<\ies,  what  is  heautiful  in 
one  Country,  is  not  fo  in  anotherx 
If  hy  Beauty  ^e  meant  ajufi  Con-^ 
texture  and  ^Proportion  oj 'Parts ^ 
Beauty  is  certainly,  in  the  Nature 
of  it ,  fomething  real,  independent 
of  common  Opinion ;  ana  there-* 
fore  mt^  a  proper  Infiance  iu 
the  prefent  Cafe;  hut  ten4ing 
rather  to  pro^  the  indepen- 
dent Notion  of  moral  Virtue 

£  %  or 
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or  Order.  Ify  on  the  other 
Hand^  hy  Beauty  he  underjiood 
any  Irregularity  or  Defect ,  any 
affectation^  or  Artijice^  'which 
may  he  taken  for  real  Beauty y 
this  is  all  the  JVorh,  of  Imagina^ 
tiott ;  and  is  of  no  more  Force  to 
defirqy  the  real  T)iftinction  of 
Virtue y  than  it  would  he  a  'Proof 
th0  there  are  no  fiated  or  jufi 
Rules  of  good  'Painting,  hecaufe 
an  ignorant  Per  [on  may  compare 
tpel)aT4/hing  of  a  Novice  to  a  fine 
■picture.  What  he  adds  concern- 
ing the  different  Choice  of  Flo- 
rtfts  is  not  more  pertinent^  or 
conclufke  :  fo  far^^  as  a  Flower 
is  larger  in  its  K^^d,  of  a  more 
firongi  l^rigbty  or  di'^erfified  Co^ 
louTy  Jo  fdr  it  l(0s  real  Beauty ^ 
and  is  naturally  more  apt  to 
pleafe  and  delight  the  Eve.  If  a 
Flower  much  inferior  in  Colour 
or  Shape  is  fometim^^  more  ^- 

fieemed\ 
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fteeined\  this  is  not  hecaufe  Men 
confider  it  as  more  beautiful  or 
valuable  in  iff  elf,  hut  on  Ac- 
count of  its  Kdrity^  or  heamfe, 
perhaps y  it  is  the*ProduB  of  Art, 
or  fome  ujeftd  Experitnent :  Sn 
that  even  in  this  rejpe&y  there  is 
0  real  Foundation  for  theEfteem 
had  for  it^  on  Account  of  fome 
relative  CharaSer,  ifnotpoffibfy 
alfo  of  fome  peculiar  Ufe. 

There  is  no  greater  ly^kult^y  in 
account i^  for  the  different  Cu- 
ftoms  of  Men^  as  to  ihaving  or 
iv earing  a  long  Beard,  and  other 
CircuTjylances  relating  to  their 
different  7>refs.  Thefe  are 
Mode^  purely  arhitrary,  except 
•where  they  ar^  vefpe&ively  at' 
tended  with  fome  goodUfoi^  or 
jfnconvenience;  in  regard  to  which 
Bjeafon  direct^^  <iU  Modes  what- 

ever 
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ever  Jhould  he  regulated*,  and  f? 
far  they  have  a  real  and  tntrin- 
Jick^  and  not  meerly  an  imagina^ 
ry  Utility  in  them.  It  may  he 
arbitrary  to  apply  his  own  fami-^ 
liar  Inftance,  m  more  temperate 
Countries y  to  uje  a  narrow  hrim'd 
Hat;  hut  the  other  Ex tr earn 
would  certainly  he  lefs  convex 
nienty  if  ever  it  could  obtain  as 
the  Faftiipn,  under,  the  Torrjd 
Zone.  Neither  is  the  ilueftion 
moved  hy  him,  which  is  the  hand- 
fomeji  Mode  in  being,  to  wear 
great  Buttons,  or  Jmall  ones,  of 
any  more  ^tgniftcancy,  in  the  pre- 
fent  Argument ;  there  being  no 
Standard  in  Nature,  or  by  civil 
Appointment,  to  regulate theTro- 
portion  of  them,  as^  there  is-  iri 
all  'Whings  founded  upon  Reafons 
of  real  Convenience  and  Order, 
Andjwh  we  Jay,  and  have  pro* 

ved. 
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vedy  are  the  Rules  of  moralJ^ir* 
tue.  And  if  the  ^^tejiion  is  to 
he  examined  hy  this  iRule^  it  n/ill 
not  he  Jo  ^>ery  difficulty  hut  a  njor- 
tal  Man  may  he  able  to  decide  it» 
Fdr  however  arbitrary  the  Mode 
in  general  may  he^  as  to  the  Size 
of  the  Button^  yet  if  it  he  ^eater 
or  lefs  than  is  adapted  to  the 
particular  XlJCy  far  which  it  is 
defined,  it  is  certainly  an  irre- 
gular, and,  therefore,  unreafoH- 
able  Fafbion. 

r  ■  ' 

The  like  Anfwer  may  be  given, 
to  his  Inftame  of  laying  out  a 
Garden,  which  might  be  deftgned 
in  great  Variety  of  Tlats ;  and 
every  Troprietor  of  the  Grotmd, 
is  at  Liberty  to  make  his  Choice 
of  them;  provided.  Regard  be  had 
to  the  ^^ntity.  Situation,  and 
Boundaries  of  it ;  for  otherwife 

a 
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a  Round  may  neither  Tfefo  com* 
tnodious,  norjopleajing  to  the  Eye, 
as  a  Square.  And  when  a  Gar- 
den is  actually  laid  out,  in  dny 
Form,  a  Rule  of  Troportion  and 
Correfpondency  between  the  fe- 
deral Tarts  of  it,  like  that,  by 
W'ay  of  Analogy,  in  moral  Sub- 
jects, ought  necejfarily  to  be  ob- 
fer^oed ;  otherwife  it  is  not  to  be 
computed,  accaniing  to  his  own 
Calculation,  among  the  almofi  in- 
numerable Ways  of  laying  out  a 
Garden  judicioufly.  The  two  re- 
mdining  Exempltficdtions,  which 
he  ufes,  are  not  more  to  his  Tur- 
pofe.  The  Building  of  Chrijiian 
Churches,  in  Form  of  a  Crofs,  is 
founded  upon  a  religious  Regard 
for  that  Sign,  for  Reafons  known 
to  the  Author,  and  which  need 
not  here  be  repeated:  It  is  there^ 
fore  no  Argument,    this  Form 

ought 
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ou^t  not  to  he  kept  toly  a  Chri* 
Ji'tan  Architect y  in  huilding  a 
Church  for  the  Ufe  of  Chriftians y 
if  he  would  not  commit  a  great 
Fault;  tho  Turks,  who  are  not 
concerned  in  thofe  .Reafons,  or  do 
not  apprehend  themjehes  affe&ed 
hy  them,  b^ild  their  Mqjques  af- 
ter another  Fajbion.  The  laft  of 
his  Tn fiances  concerning  Things  of 
amoreindifferentKature,  isfroTn 
the  Act  for  Burying  inff^oollen, 
to  which  "People  at  the  fir fi  were 
not .  eaftly  reconcile dy  huty  hy  De- 
grees, the  Cuflom  of  Burying  in 
IVoollen  was  introduced  as  a  Mat-^ 
ter  of  "Decency.  ThisfhewSy  in- 
deedy  that  our  liking  or  dif liking 
any  Thing,  for  which  we  have 
not  a  real  Standard,  very  much 
depends  on  Mode  or  Cufiom,  hut  is 
as  far  from  proving,  as  the  refl  of 
his  In/iunceSy  that  virtuous  Ac- 

g  ticnSy 
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f ions 3  which  are  founded  upon  im- 
mutable  Reafons  of  Order  and 
Terfection,  ha^e  therefore  no 
other  Foundation  iSw/  Mode  and 
Cuftom. 

HoWy  thd  it  might  have  ferved 
as  a  general  Anjwer  to  aU  thefe 
InftanceSy  that  if  the)  relate  to 
Objects  of  mser  Humour  or  Fancy ^ 
they  are  of  no  Force ;  and  if  ta 
real  Beauty  or  Troportion,  they 
conclude  not  againji  the  i>iflin^ 
ction  of  moral  Virtue,  hut  for 
it :  Tet  I  was  willing  to  defcend 
to  a  fpecijick  jinfwer  to  the  fe- 
*\ieral  Tarts  of  .  this  Authors 
Induction, ,,  left  fome  of  them 
might  be  thought  to  have  more 
freight,  or  to  be  fropofed  in  a 
better  IJght,  and  to  more  Advan* 
tage  than  the  reft*,  according  to 
the  differentTafie  or  Imagination 
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of  the  Reader :  To  which  I  will  not 
dijfemhley  he  is  fometimei  happf 
enough  in  addrej/tng  himfelf. 

But  I  dm  Jo  far  from  defigning 
to  weaken  hts  Arguments  in  any 
refpecti  that  in  order  to  a  more 
clear  *DiJco^ery  of  the  Toint  in 
Buejiion,  IfhaUendeof&ourtogpoe 
them  an  additional  Force ^  hy  ma- 
king the  following  Comeffion, 

That  a  Cuflonty  for  Inflame  y 
may  he  introduced,  andpuhlickly 
approved,  not  only  concerning  fucb 
Cafes i  as  are  propojedhy  him,  con- 
feffedly  in  their  own  Nature  ar- 
bitrary and  indifferent ;  hut  con- 
cerning Things,  that  muflhe  ac- 
knowledged to  have  fame  real  In- 
convenience and  hregftlarity  in 
them, 

f 

g  X  / 
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I  Jhall  fuppofe y  that  tn  a  cer- 
tain Nation,  or  in  a  TxaB  of 
hand,  not  very  remote,  confifting 
of  fever  al  Hat  ions,  hard  drink- 
ing,  fo  as  to  di/iurh  the  To'wers, 
and  Ufe  of  Reafon,  is  though^  no 
Crime.  This  comes  much  nearer 
to  a  Troof,  that  the  Kature  of 
moral  Anions  depends  on  Mode 
or  Opinion,  than  the  different 
Fafbion  offbaving  or  wearing  a 
long  Beard,  of  a  hroad  or  narrow 
trimmed  Hat  \  hecaufe  upon  the 
Trinciples  of  thofe,  who  contend 
for  the  innate  Excellency  or  Tur- 
pitude of  certain  human  ABions\ 
T|iat  is  excellent y  which  tends  to 
the  greater  Terfection  of  human 
Nature,  to  the  Improvement  of 
Reafon,  and  towards  the  promo- 
ting of  Order,  That,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  morally  unfit  or   e^oil, 

which 
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lifhkh  tends  to  debafe  human 
Kature,  and  to  confound y  as 
^unkennefs  does  in  particular, 
all  Reafon  and  Order.  Shall  nve 
infer y  then,  from  theTroftice  or 
Opiniony  however  generaly  ofthefe 
Nations y  that  there  is  no  real 
"^if order  or  Immordl%ty  in  Tyrun- 
hennefs  ? .  No  ;  the  onfy  Confe- 
quence  we  can  draw .  from  fuch 
an  Inflancey  isy  that  Meny  thro. 
Ignorance y  Stupidity  y  naturalTem-: 
pevy,  the  Air  they  hreathey  or 
other  accidental  Occafions  of  Err 
ror,  may  believe  there  is  no  Crime 
in  certain  Things y  of  themfehes 
really  crirninaL  It  might,  asjuflfyy 
he  argue di  that  hecaufe  the  Genera^ 
Itty  of  the  World  have  he  en  Toly- 
theifis  and  Idolater Sy  therefore, ' 
in  the  Reafop  ofjthe  Thing,  there 
is  no  certain  Troof  of  the  Unity 
<(fGcd.    When  we  Jpe^k  (f  the 

un- 
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wiaUerdble  Meafures  of  moral 
Virtue y  we  fu^ofe  Men,  indeed^ 
reafonahle  Beings^  huf  we  do  not 
fiippofe  them  aU  equally  reafonahle , 
either. tt^ith  refpect  to  the  Towers, 
or  the  Eixercije  of  Reafou, 

It  isfufficient  to  eflablifh  the 
Truth  ojMoraUtjf,  that  Men,  in 
all  Ages,  have  agreed  in  the  ge- 
neral Nation  of  it.  If  they  han)e 
Ifeen  at  any  time  divided  m  their 
Opinion  concerning  it,  when  they 
Of  plied  their  general  notions  of  it 
to  particular  Subjects,  fo  as  t6 
transfer  the  Name  of  Virtue  to 
Vice,  or  of  Vice  to  Virtue ;  this  ve- 
ry Mif application  fuppofes  Virtue 
and  Vice  to  he  two  Things  really 
fubffiing  and  diflinguifhed:,  for 
what  is  not  cannot  he  mi/applied, 
jis  Idolatry  therefore  proceeded 
fromjome-  erroneous  Belief  of  thf 

one 
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0ne  true  God,  andy  when  traced  up 
to  its  original,  rather  fuppofed  bis 
Exijience,  than  a  Thrality  of 
Beings,  tkat  were  hy  Nature  no 
Gods ;  fo  the  appropriating  the 
Name  of  Virtue  to  cert  am  Vices, 
does  Ify  no  means  tend  to  prow, 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  in  re- 
ality as  Virtue ;  hut  only  thai 
Men  are  capable  ofmijidkingjtk^ 
Nature  of  Things,  and  of  draw- 
i^gfalfeConfequences  from  true 
Trinciples,  This  mt^  he  done 
through  Ignorance ;  hut,  in  moral 
Ufe,  is  <\)ery  often  the  Effect  of 
fome  irregular  Inclination:  For 
we  more  eajify  affent  to  thofe 
Things  without  Scruple  or .  Exa- 
mination, the  Truth  of  which  we 
are  willing  to  helieve ;  to  which 
may  he  added  as  one  Reafon,  why 
immoral  Practices  are  fometimes 
openly  introduced ,  that  tho  Men , 

really 
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realh  hnoWy  and  confefs  them  to 
"be  foy  yet  they  look  upon  them  as 
Sins  in  their  Kind  more  venial ; 
to  which  frail  Nature  is  more 
fubje^\  or  which  a  merciful  God^ 
on  Account,  in  their  Opinion,  of 
fome  particular  alleviating  Cir- 
ettmflances  that  attend  them,  will 
not  he  extreme  inpunijhing. 

II.  His  Confequence, therefore, 
that  in  Morals  there  is  no  greater 
Certainty,  than  in  thefelnjlances, 
which  are  of  a  very  different  Con- 
fideratibn  from  the  SuhjeBs  of 
Morality,  is,  hy  no  means,  ju/i 
or  well  deduced  \  Neither  will 
what  he  urges  further  to  confirm 
this  Tropojition,  from  the  Cafes 
ofTolygamyandlncefl,  he  of  any 
Ufe  to  corroborate  it,  All  that 
can  he  inferred  from  thofe  Cafes 
is,  that  the  Trejudices  imbibed  in 

In- 
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Infancy y  the  Force  of  Cujioni  or 

Ex(iptple,  or,  perhaps y  fome  com- 

plexionalpifpojition,  may  hinder 

Men  front  examining  moral  Sub- 

jeBs,  in  certain  In  fiances,  it/it h 

,  that  '^t tent  ion  ari^  Impartiality , . 

.  /wjotch  are  requijite  to  the  DiJ co- 
very  of ^T* ruth.  How  true  a 
Foundation  foever  any  moral  Du- 
ty has,  in  the ,  Redfon  of  Things, 
it  does  not,  therefore,  follow, 
that  allMenJhallfee  thpfe  Rea- 
fpns,,  in  the  fame  Light,  or  ar^ 
gue  upon  them  after  the  fame 
Manner ;  hecauje  there  are  inany 
accident  alOccaJtons,  as  hath  he  en 
already  confejjed,  of  Ignorance  or 
Error,  it  is  very  unbecoming  a  Thi- 
lofopher  to  conclude,  there  is  no- 
thing iherefore,  in  the  Nature 
of  it ,,  concerning  which,  tve  can 
have  any  true  or  certain  Know- 
ledge,        ■ 

h  But 
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But  hejides  this  general  An- 
..Jhi/er  to  the  Cafes  of  ^oUgamyy 
and  Inceft ;   which  I  propofe  to 
treat  of  diflinBly,    in   another  \ 
Tlace,  it  may  here  he  cur  for iJ^ 
ohfervedy   that   the  Suhje&s  of\ 
Morality  may  he  conftdered,  as  \ 
heing  either  of  primary,  or,  ac- 
cording as  they  haiie  heen  difiin- 
guifhed  hy  fome  learned  Men,  of 
fecondary  Obligation :  thofe,  un- 
der the  fir  ft  "Diflin&ion,   arife 
from  the  immutable  Reafon  and 
Order  of  Things,  and  do  not  de- 
pend  even    upon   the   Will    of\ 
the  fupreme  Legiflator,  hut  are\ 
founded  in  thoje  eternal  and  ef- 
fential  'Perfections  of  his  Nature, 
whereby  his  Will  it f elf  is  regula- 
lated',  and  which,  in  the  natural 
Order  of  our  Ideas,  are  there  fore 
antecedent  to  his  Will\fuch  Thing/ 

as 
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as  are  not  meerly  good  hy  Virtue 
of  his  Commandy  or  of  any  Cir- 
cumftanceSy  wherein  Man  may  ac- 
cidently  he  placed:,  hut  fuch,  as  are 
commandedy  hecaufe  they  are  ah- 
Jolutely  goody  andy  under  all  Cir- 
cumJianceSy  in  their  own  Nature. 
Thus  it  can  never  he  a  Virtue  \  in 
Aiany  who  is  a  reafonable  Beings 
to  he  proud y    as  Tride  imports 
an  Opinion  of  himfelfy  ahove  what 
he  ought  to  think 'y  hecaufe  it  is 
contrary    to  Reafony    contrary y 
therefore,  to  the  Nature  of  Man y 
as  a  reafonable  Beingy  that  he 
fhouldhey  on  any  Account y  obliged 
to  make  a  wrong  Judgynent :  Nei- 
ther can  it  he  lawful  for  a  Man, 
under  any  CircumJianceSy  not  to 
love  God'y  to  caft  of  his  "Depen- 
dency on  God  \  to  blafpheme  or 
oppofe  his  Wilhy  hecaufe  the  Rea^ 
fons  of  lovingGody  of  T)ependance 

h  X  on 


»  •    I 
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on  hrm,  ofjjonour  andOhediertce 
to  him  y  being  eternal],  find  fltiw- 
ingfrofn  the  effential  Teffembns 
of  the  dlvirie  Nature,  are  immu- 
table, as .  the  divine  Nature. 

B^f  th^ve.  are  Tfuties,  andfuch 
particutarlji  as  have  relation  to 
Man,  conjideredds  a  {ocml'Crea- 
tiire,  which,  are  id  be  regulated 
by  the  good  and  proper  Ends  of" 
Society,  The  intrinftc\  E^cel- 
le^cy.  therefore,  or  Turpitude,  of 
whichTipings  is  always  tobecdnfi- 
4ered,({s  the/dr^  morefUhfer'vient^ 
x^/prejudi'cialfothofe E^ds.  Thus^ 
ffipppftng  it  necejjary  to  the  Tro^ 
pagaiiqn  of  ^ankind,  that  Ter- 
fon^  fboul4  marry,  if{  the  Jii^ff 
De.grees  of  Qonfanguinity ,  there 
^ould  not  appear  to  be.  any  moral 
Turpitude,  in  fuch  f/tdrriages  *, 
becaufe  they  would  be  agre^edble  to 
Gods'DeJign  )if'multiplytnghutna)% 

^'^ce> 
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KacBy  and^ of  W  etid^i^  Ma^^ 
iMth  natUTiil'  Td't^s'  and'.pird*'^ 

per  lyiJp^fmmSy   i<y  that-  Endi 

Butyjuppbrm^the  Watid^^Jid^^ 

rahly  niufl'ipU^d^  dfid'  -i)^.  great^* 

IntomeniehciiE's  tb'amjjiti¥tSi>ci&tf^ 

froth  .aToMrcifion'^fud)Mi§r^ 

ri'ageSy  on.  JibcqUnf  of  fW  ind^ 

cent  Commerce  and't^(^iUi!iit'iti&^, 

wJy'tch  would  he  introduced  among 


fhc  MdT)ip  KeUfvOfts^  ifperrmt- 
ied  to'  T^akelMe}  ai^m^^i^ 
imrii^e^  to  MarrfX^t'i£^lsqwfk&'x 


to  marrf;  tt  ts,  ^)fq»i 
yi  this  Cap y  tha¥.  proper  I^i^ 
fitdinfsjhduldle  laid  upon  a  lA- 
iieft^y  %/here  the  original  R^c^ 
[6ns  of  pertHttting  it  no  longt^ 
fUhfifi ;  iind  the  Abtefes  'tubereoA 
H  'Would  'be  *oerjf  difficult,  if  not. 
fHoraUf  impoffthley,  to  present. 
To  which  Wdf  be  added  other 
^eafofts  df  (Convenience,  relatit^ 
fQ  $odet^,  ftom  a  H>iftble  Means 

of 
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of  Jiref%thning  the  Inter  eft,  etir 
larking  the  CorrefpondenQe,  and 
cementing  the  Friendjhip  of  Fami- 
lies ;  andi  efpecialfy,  of  preferring 
that  regular y  and  due  Subordina- 
te in  /^  fame  Family ;  which 
would  he  altogether  confound^edy  if 
Intermarriages  were  proinijcu- 
oufty  allowed  in  them, 

.  .  //  is  not  denied,  thefe  are  In-^ 
conveniences,,  with  which  thejur 
(reme  Legislator,  hy  Virtue  of 
his  Soveraign  Tower  ovp-  the 
Rights  and  haws  of  Society, 
may  difpenfe ;  hut,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  they  may  ^e 
di [pen  fed  with  hy  any  human  Cot^- 
fiitution'^  or,  that  they  are  in  their 
ownKature  of arhitraryUfe  Jtn  ariy 
Hat  ion ;  whether  the  haw  sallow, 
or  prohibit  them  :  Such  haws  as 
do  allow  them,  are  of  themfehes 

'Void, 
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*ooidy  and  of  no  effeQ.  For  God, 
who  founded  human  Society ,  may 
model  it  as  he  pleafes\yet  no 
human  Authority  can  ajjume  a 
Tower  over  any  particular  Socie- 
ty againji  that  Order,  which  God 
has,  in  general,  eftaMiJhed,  for 
the  Government  of  Mankind;  ex- 
cept,pojjtbly, where  fome  great  Con* 
sentence,  hy  a  Breach  of  fuch  Or- 
der, will  more  than  over  hallance 
the  Conveniences,  which  would 
arife  from  ohferving  it.  jis Jup- 
pojing  all  the  InhMtants  oj  the 
Earth  reduced  to  one  Family,  I 
will  not  aver,  hut  it  might  then 
he  lawful  to  take  tJoe  fame  Me- 
thod towards  the  Trefervation  or 
Increafe  of  Mankind,  without  any 
exprejs  Revelation,  that  was  taken 
originally,  hy  the  Children  of 
Aaam. 


As 


,  j4s  M  Jhe  Cafe ..  of.  Tolmmn/y 

thefatne^'^nfwer  may.  ina^er- 

,  entfyferve  ;>  only,  it>,[does,  not.ap- 

.  fear,  there- mere  ^ver  Jbe.  fame 

^.Meafons  for\its<jn.yOf^er,  to  .the 

.  Tnore  Wom^u  he.etiAfi^imlly  crea- 

itfd  tbarf^M^n,  she  like-  Neceji^y 
^ht  have  heeif  ^Hedged  for  the 

Tra^iice  .  of.  it^  as  he^g  fidrfer- 
\.\vient  Sa'the  E:fid,qf.Qody;in  crea- 

'  ting  Mankind  to.  .  replenifh  the 
.  \Earth\,.mid,.:in^  that  .Cafe,  per- 
X  haps ytheJ[n.coxiv8,iueme^s.  to  Socie- 
.-ty  mallmfing  'P^oli^my^  forfome- 

.'4iimey.womdr.mt  jk,a(oe,heen  in 
.  -  equal 'Ftofortion.  tp.  j(he  Benefit Sy 
...  luhich  might  ^have-  ^rifen  from 
^^it :,  But.  when-.^^^dak^  mjght 
\  .ptbetmife  he^nmlitpUed^ .  in  a  Me- 

"  thod  mofi  proper  to  promote,  the 
Happinefs  of  private  Families , 

and 


found  mojh  omtMe  to  all  the 
proper  Ends  9f  tb^  coH/n^al  State 
the  mutual  C^fnf&n  and  Satisr 
foBion  of  the  married  Tart'tes\ 
the  Care,  Stikftftence  and  Eda^ 
cation  of  Children  ;  the  Teacd 
and  good  Order  of  F^miHes ; 
the  Re^raint  of  a  niiolent  Taf- 
Jhn-y  and theTre^ntion  of  thop 
2)if orders^  which  are  apt  to  drife 
from  too  gteskt  an  Indulgence  of  it ; 
and,  whfn  no  j4dfoantages  froni 
Tofygam/  could  halldnce  all  thefe 
Incom)eniemies  ffem  a  Tolera^ 
tton  of  it,  thett  fh0  Law  again^ 
'Flwralitf  offf^imes  hecame  ahati^, 
if  not  in  the  primary  Senfe  unal- 
terahU  fy  the  fupreme  Legijla- 
tor,  jyet  fuch,.  as  no  human  yitt- 
thoritjf  could  ^jpenfi  with,  of  rt- 

i  peal*^ 
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peal;  except  m  fuck  Cafes,  which 
prohahljf  ne'ver  happened,  vr  luill 
happen,  nvhen  it  -might  he  more 
convenient,  in  refpeB  to  the  ge- 
neralGood  of  Society,  in  all  the fe 
Refpeds,  or  inimofi  of  them, that 
Tolygamy  Jhould  he  permitted, 
than  that  it  fhouldhe  refirained. 

Befides  thefe  Arguments  to 
Jhew,  that  Tolygamy  is  a  Breach 
of  the  moral  haiO,  another  may 
he  taken  from  the  Intention  of 
God,  fo  far  as  it/e  can  make  a 
Judgnfent  of  it,  from_  a  '^Gryfig- 
nal  In  fiance. .  of  his  .  Troijidence. 
For  if  ive  can  he  under  a  moral 
Oh  ligation  on  any  jdccfitint.,^ve  are 
indtfputahly  ohliged  to  ;  confirm, 
fo  far  as  Ti/e  are  capable^  ^  to ;  the 
Order  ^nd  Defign  of  God,  :when^ 
hy  any  Means,  or  proper  Indka- 
ti(in  of  his  JVill,  he  may  think  fit 
Jo  dffcGverthem  li>  us,        '  Noii/ 
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2!l(/w,  Experience  Jbewi^  that 
there  isjxommofilf,  an  equal  Tro-^ 
portion  in  Nunilper,  between  th^ 
twaSexes^  and  that ,  if  there  "be 
any  '^ijpurity;  it  is  fo  incqnjide' 
ifoblg^^  •  i^s  not  to  make  aJenfibU 
u4lterMion  «»  the  Cafe  ;  or  to 
give  the-  leafi  occajion  of  con- 
tending for  <*  Tlwality  of  Wives. 
Jf  we  confider  this  admirable 
Effedi.  of  Trovideme,  it  appears 
to  be  a  plain  Diredlion  to  us,  that 
as  there  are  not  viftbly  more 
Women  than  Men,  and  that  Mar- 
riage is  the  proper  Means  of  pre- 
ferring the  SucceJ/ion  of  Human 
Race,  fo  one  Man  ought  only  to 
contract  Marriage  with  one  Wo- 
man ;  otherwife,  a  great  Tart  of 
Mankind  might  be  excluded,  a- 
gainji  their  Confent,  from  the 
M^^^^   rf  contributing  towards 

\  X  the 
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rhf  Support  or  Encreafi  of  it  % 
ftn'd,  conjequently^  of  anjw^in^ 
pne '  confiderabk  ^d  of  theip 
treatiofi.  Thrality  of  tf^ives, 
thereft^ei  is  incmfifient  with 
that- Order  of  Matur^^  which 
^r/midenc&  Ms  marked  out  to  us, 
md  frovn  ^hich  «*  cannot  de- 
'^''paft^mthovit  ^nif%  <?  ©e<?^  to. 

^ihat  unbridled  LkWtioufnefi,  ^^ 
tbofe  ahominable'Grinies,  ni^hich 

ar^pra^ijed.  without  Sh^m(?  or 
'Mmarfe,  wUrfoier  foljf^aMj^  is 
tokrated.'       '■'-/''    '  <    - 

T  '      •  •   »  ' 

%  * 

j4nd  now  lapf^al  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Reader,  whether  the 
'Author  'hadgoodReafonsfor  the 
following affage\  or  whether  he 
has  not  ^i'ven  too  jujl,  kkd  ^eat 
Qaafion  of  Offence  hy  it^- 


Qi 


H 


f 
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*  -    >    *  • 


(C 


in\Msr^  Sbere  h.m^ater 

is  odiws  jam^ngChrifiiam ;  and 
all  the  iVit  and  Learning  of  a^ 
^'  great  Gemus,  in  Defence,  of  it; 
*'  ^4s  heen  reje^ed  with  Con'- 
^'  tewft.    But  iPsfygamy  is  mt 

*'  JbrnhtngtaaM^i^f^^''^^^^  What 
'^  Men  have  learned  from  their 

^-  Infaitcy  enjlaves  them;  ^nd  the 

^'  i^c^  of  Otftom  warps  Ka-. 

'^  ture;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 

^'  imitates  her  in  fuch  a  Manner^ 

^-  that  it  is  often  d^mlt  to  know 

^'  hy  which\of  the  two  we  are 

^  influenced.    In  the :lBjiStj  far^ 

**  nierly.    Sifters  mar9*ied  Bro- 

''  tkers,  and  it  was  meritorious 

^^  jor  a  Man  to  marry  his  Mo- 

^*  ther  :  Such  Alliances  are  aho- 

'*  minable;  hut  it  is  certain,  that 

"  whatever  Horror  we  conceive 

"  at 
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at  the  Thoughts  of  theniy  there 
is  nothing  in  Mature  repugnant 
again  ft  them,  hut  what  is  huilt 
upon  Mode  and  Guflom. 


« 


Convenience,  with^refi>e0  fo 
many  Good  and  Salutary  Ends 
of  Society,  and  a  Conformity  to 
the  Will  and  *Defign  of  God,in 
the  Order  he  has  appointed  to^ 
wards  attaining  tboj'e  Ends,  cer- 
tainly import,  if  Words  have  not 
quite  hft  their  ordinary  Signi/^- 
cation,.  fomething  more  than 
the  EffeBs  of  mere  Mode  and 
Cuftom.  So  that  fhould  there 
really  he  no  moral  Turpitude,  in 
fuch  Marriages  \  yet  it  ought  not, 
in  rejpedl  of  thofe  Reafons,  to 
he  /aid,  "  Thai  there  is  nothing 
in  Nature  repugnant  to  them, 
hut  what  is  built  upon  Mode 
^'  at-nd.  Cuftom, 

1$  r/-'^ 
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13.  The  Sum  of  what  I  have 
faid^  is,  that  the  Laws  of  Com- 
munication "between  Men  confer 
dered  as  •  Members  of  Society, 
being  ejiablijhed  by  God,  he  has 
a  Right,  as  Soveraign  Legijlator, 
and  in  whom  aU  'Power  and 
'Proprietjf  is  vejied,  to  alter  thofe 
Laws,  or  to  dijpenfe  ianth  them 
at  Tleafure',  provided  he  do  no- 
thing which  may  render  the  Conn 
dition  of  Men,  upon  the  whole 
Matter,  more  mijerahle,  than  if  . 
they  had  never  been ;  thus,  by  a 
jpecial  Command,  God  may  au- 
thmze  a  Father  to  Sacrifice  his 
Son^or  one  'Natian  tadefiroy  or 
iftoU  another;,  without  dr^pravi- 
-ous  Caufe  or  2^laration  of  IFar  : 
But  it  is  Contrary  to  moral  Obli- 
gation, hecaufe  contrary  to  the 
gotid  and  beneficial  Ends  God  had 


\ 
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m  ejidblijhing  Society y  that  AHy 
hmn^  QawrHnientfimiM  affinne 
Jttch  an  arbttraef.  To<faer,.  And 
therefore  A&hm  of  this  Ma^ 
tftre,  tha  not  ■  ImnMrai,  ftMik»' 
fuch  Circum fiances y  where  the 
Authority  pf  God  does  inte)rpofe ; 
yety  'Where  it  does  not,  are  a  Ho- 
toriotts  Breach  and  Viotatim  c^ 
the  moral  Law,  whatei^r  Mode 
4?r  Guitom  might  he  pleaded  in 
Exct/tfe  or  Defence  of  them,. 


y 


14.  From  *what  has  heenfmd, 
a  mery  good  Ar^iment  ma^  ye 
fornted,  i»  Troof  tf/  publki  Af- 
fed;iony  ^u  a  reafdHahU  andmo^ 
ral  T^irtuey.  tboc.  it  may  J^me* 
titnes  inHrfere  withprifMt}^  Jt^ 
terefi,  I  lay  it  dmm^  as  n^  etc* 
hnowledged  Trutby  that  Qod  de^ 
Jigned  Man  for  a  focidbk  €tea^ 
ture,    and   that,    tonfequentliti 

Society 


Soctety  is  agreeahk  to  the  WiU 
and  tnftitutidit  of  Qodi    It  is  an 
evident  Troof  of  its  being  fo^ 
that  Nature,  which  does  noticing 
in  ludfi,  has  given  to  Man,  not 
onfy  proper  Capacities  for  feve'- 
ral  Offices  in  foetal  Life,  Mt  pro- 
per Di^ofitionsfor  the  *Dif charge 
of  them  :  To  ii/hich  maf  he  ad- 
ded, that  Societjf  is  ntceffary  to 
pre'Oent,  or  r'emo^,  many  E^ils^ 
to    which  Man,   in    a  folitar} 
State,  would  he   expofed;  and 
to  procure   a   Supp^    of  many 
Wants  ;    which,    at   the  fame 
time,  H/ould  he  unavoidable,  and 
render  Life  lefi  beneficial  and 
defirable  to  him* 

V  On  Suppofition,  then,  that  Man 
tif as  formed  for  Society,  and  ^ 
become  a  Member  of  it  \  we  Ore 
to  conftder  him,  as  acting  in  it 


/ 
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n4/p^h:was  ^t^  Ride  of  his  AUion 
in  pr'poate,  Life,:  We  Jh^U:,dif- 
(mer  him  to^  ke  under  ^^.a,  greaf 
many  JEnga^ments, '  aryin£jrotn 
this  new- ':'MsJat'ion y.jMd  [.the 
Means  if  anards  of 
his^  Weffaxe  ;  nnd ,; 
Mmns  Jo,  oj^i^^s  (tt^d.Jalu}arj^, 
that  a  ver^  iitife^  f^efiei^ii?^  ^iU 
fer<ue  to  >^w,  i/  Wasr^not.gobi 
for  Man  t;o  b?  altjn^.         ;    . 

,i\S?w  the  Si&eftion- is X.  Whe- 
ther, admitting  Society  does  conr 
tribute  /fifthly  to  4i^eRen^t  and 
iiappinejl  .v^  ,  h^mm  s  Life,  a 
Man  is  under  a  rmral  Obligation ^ 
as  a  Jocial  Creature,  any  far- 
ther ,  perhaps^  than  he  finds  his 
own  Account  in  performing  cen- 
■tain  henejficent.^  Offices,  tho  fe- 
par  ate  fr<fm .  thafe  of'  publick 
, '  taood  ^ 
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Good?  So  that  if s! any  jidvan-' 
tage  accruing  to  mti^from  a  pri' 
vate  M  of  what  we  caU  In- 
jujiice,  will  mdr^  than  <wer*^hah 
lance  the  Lofi,'  or'^  In<^niiehienc0 
he  fuflatns  thef'ehf,  in  the¥uh» 
lick,  Whether  hiig  is'  not  then  at 
Lihert^  ^  to  prefer  -  his  perfonal 
Intereft fto  that  pf  the  Tub' 
Hch^'- 


-      •  •    •  V 


»    ^* 


Thejfi  who  argue  from  the  *De^ 
fe&s  and  corrupt  State  of  hu- 
man Math^  affirm,  that'  Man 
ne^er  oBs  ^Vut^fNifn-  a  Motive 
of  Vanity  of  ••  ^elflove  > i  tha^ 
what  we  term  pMiok  Spirited- 
nefi,  where  Men  pretend^  to*  fa* 
crifice  their  private  u4ff^Bi^s 
to  the;  Good  of  the  Cotmmmty^ 

is-  nothing  piore  than *a^r$fined 
and  weU-ydiJguif^d.  HypQcrijy  \ 
^n^d  tffat,  tf  we  coujd  fee  the 

%  %  ../ecref 
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fecref  Springs^  which  m(yve  them^^ 
ti^e  Jhauld  make  a  liery  '  diffe^ 
rent  judgment  of  their  Qmdudt : 
This  is  the  TrineipJe  e*oery  where 
^fferted  hy  the  Author  of  the  * 
Pec^itfuln!?fs  of  human  Virtues  ; 
qf  the  Moral  Reflections  ;  and 
pf  the  Eflay  upon  Comets  ; 
<W.hofe  principal  uirgum^nts  / 
h(tfoe  examined^  andrefuted^  in 
(mother  places  andJhaU  not  her^ 


Theyy  on  the  other  Hand,  who 
0vgHe,  which  i$  the  only  certain 
W^  of  0rguingupQu  moral  Sub- 
je^f)  from  the  natural  Capaci^ 
tiesy  i>ilpofitions  and  Towers  of 
^an, .  and  the  End  of'  God  in 
endowing  f>i^  with  them,  dq 
affirm,   thftt  certain  Obligations, 

.      f  Body  of  Dividky,  Vol.  2, 


or 
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or  Rules  rf  ji£iion  to  Man,  do 
as  evidently  atify  from  them,  in 
refpedi  tofocial,  as  tojolitary  Life, 
For,  otJmwife,  which  ought  not 
to  he  admitted,  the  Dejign  of 
God  in  creating  M^n  -with  thofe 
Capacities,  J>ifpofttions ,  ^nd 
Towers,  might,  hjf  an  arbitrary 
^St  of  Man  s  Choice,  befruflra- 
ted\  and,  confequenth,  Qod  would 
appear  to  ha^e  no  Knd,  no  End 
worthj'  of  his  VTtfdom  orQodd^ 
nej^  in  fucb  a  ^ifign. 

Under  thefe  two  different  7)i' 
fiinBions,  of  thofe,  who  argue 
from  the  DefeBs,  and  of  others, 
who  argue  from  the  proper  Fa^ 
cutties  of  human  Nature,  and 
the  End  of  God  in  them,  the 
Authors  of  the  Search  into  the 
Mature  of  Society,  and  of  the 
Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,    have 

divided 
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di'ii'tdeSi- arid  taken  "'a  Jepdif^te 
Tart.  Jind  it  •  is^mMdwle^ed 
ty  theAuihtyir  ofihe^i&ct)^.  '^7%at 
"  two  Syjiems  cannot  heynore:  t^- 
poftte-,.  that  the  Notions^  of  that- 
^'  noble  Writer,  /whkh  he  endea- 
*'  *oours  to  confute y  are,  at  }he' 
^*  fame  time y  niore  generous  arid 
**"  refined'^  that  they ^ are  a. high 
'^  Compliment  to  htmdh 'Kind,  and 
*^  capable i'^  hy  the  TieJp-qf  a  little 
Enthufhfm,  ofmfpiring  us  itrith 
moji  noble  Sentimerii'sconcermhg 
the  Dign^ity  of  hutrian  Native. 
He  adds,  "^^  WhatTify  it  isWey 
''  /hoUld^'ript  be  true'   f  'Would 


cc 


^^TreMje,  that  the^oltdity  of 
^^  them  is  inconfijient  Ti/ith  out 
"^^  daily  Experience.^     ^*    ' '" 


V        .4     «   .    .    k  \ 


Demon- 
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•        \ 


7)emonfira^i6n :  cafrjes  a  Parc^ 
and  Evidence  with  it,  where  the 
Terms  q/^  it  are  mdejrfipadi.  in 
which:  re(f^a\Ij3m^lfe.:Mi^^ 
to  complain  M  ti^r^^i^tho^,  4$ 

^^  (^\  ?i^^>  one  ,^^  m^ 

(i(a^mtoyf^U.heJ:oi:e.At\<       ^ 
j(et,  ^terjMJ^i^ej^^  M^mM 

rn^Ms  Terfsrmance^^4\jpim:fi^ 

iher  Terjon,  to  dtfaq^X^^pe^fm^ 
vicing  Troof  that  a  Man  ne- 
yfr rO^s.. fy>m  a,  tme-^/fot-t^e] of 
pubiick  'Qqodp,    when .  jvkch.  Good 

come's 


'   I 
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comes  in  Competition  with  priiiate 
Interejiy  or  AfFe^lion. 

This  Author  has  demdnfita* 
ted,  indeed,  that  human  Nature 
is  'oery  corrupt,  and  that  he  is 
no  Stranger  to  the  corrupt  State 
of  it ;  that  Tride,  and  Kaititjr, 
and  Self-love^  ahjira&ing  front 
all  foreign  Regards,  are  the 
great  and  general  Springs  of  hu^ 
wan  ABion :  Infhort,  that  fame 
tf  the  hrightejl,  and,  in  common 
'Opinion^  the  mojl  generous  and 
gallant  AUions  of  Men,  per^ 
formed  in  the  pub  lick  Service, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  for  the 
pub  lick  Good  of  their  Country, 
are  often  owing  to  thefe  indirect 
and  vicious  Moti'ves. 

t 

s 
•  _  * 

This  we   readily  grant  may, 
with  a  high  Degree  <f  proha- 

bility^ 
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iiiit/f  le  deduced  fr&m  daily  Ex^ 
periettce.  But  we  deny  the  Con- 
Jequence,  that  no  Mori  cauy  or  e- 
'ver  has,  a&ed  t^psn  a  pure  dif^ 
inter ejied  Affedmi  for  the  pub- 
lick  Q>od;  and  from  a  juji  Senfi 
of  tho/'e  Obligations^  which  he  ^ 
under,  in  relation  to  it,  either 
from  the  getter al  Order  of  Trpr 
evidence,  w  "by  Vertue  of  exprefl 
and  i)ohmtary  Compact. 

/  fball  add  nothing  more  UpoH 
the  former  1}iftinBion,  than, 
that  fuppofmg  Men,  in  a  pute 
State  of  Nature,  under  no  Forni 
of  Gaoemment ,  or  any  legal  Re- 
Jlraints,  to  which,  by  commoH 
Conjent,  they  haiie  agreed  to  fub^ 
mit ;  yet,  eiien  in  this  Cafe,  on 
Oecaf  ion  of  their  meeting  andean* 
*i3erfing  together,  they  have  not 
an  arbitfdry  Tower  of  injuring 

1  or 
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or  dejiroying  one  another. ; ^<ir  of 
fallifying,  fuppofing  they.  had',  one 
common  Language ^  in  thepr  Words 
or  Oaths,:,  'whkk^  yet  they  /would 
have,  and  -might  '  exercife  at 
Tleafure,  ^  ij\  there  *were\ni)  •  real 
'DiJiinCtion  of:,  mor^l  Qoo4  dnd 
E^il,  independent  on  Mode;  Cuf- 
tomy  or  human  Cojnp^iSi  ;  for 
thoje,  upon  the.  pre  Jem  Suppofi- 
tion,  are  not  yet  intrx^dmed, 

/ 

But,  that  in  a  State  of  Na- 
ture, Man  could  hofue  no  juch 
Tower,  appears  evidently  from 
hence,  that  the  Exercije  of  it 
would  he  directly  oppcfite  to  the 
JVill  and  Deflgn  of  God,  in  qua- 
lifying Man  to  hecome  a  Mem- 
ber of  Society.  A6ls,  for  injlance, 
of  P^iolence  and  Cruelty,  would 
be  contrary  to  thofe  Motions  of 
'pity  and  CompaJJion,  ^hich  are 
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Jo  deeply  implanted  in  our  very 
Frame  and  Make,  that  they  are 
in  our  common  Dialect,  'oery  pro- 
per fyexpreffedhy.  Humanity,  ^»^, 
in  fe'iseral  other  Languages,  hy 
Terms  of  the  like  import ;  a^s  if 
they  wire  fo  ejfential  to  human 
nature^  that  it  could  not  he  di- 
'uefted^  of  them,  without  being 
abjolutely  deflroyed..  If  Man  had 
an  unaccountable  Power,  a  Race  of 
Tyrants,  or  a  Jingle  Tyrant,  who 
could  not  he  refijied,  might,  law- 
fully, dejiroy  all  the  rejl^  of 
Mankind^;  andfo  he  capable,  ii^ithy 
out  a  Crime,  ndt  only  of  oppojing 
the  Dejign,  hut  oj  defiroying  the 
Work  oJ  God.  it  will  b^  i'^pf^J^ 
Jible,  indeed,  in  tlm  way  oJ ar- 
guing^ to  prove,  that  Cain  might 
ffot,  without  incurring  any  'Guilt, 
have  killed,  his  Brother,  upon  the 
JlighteJi  'Provocation,  or  without 

1  %  an^ 
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any  for  if  the  Mature  of  all 
Crimes  depends  on  pofttiiie  Laws, 
fwhere  there  w/is  no  pojitive 
LaWy  there  could  be  no  Crime, 
Thefe  are  the  unavoidable  Con- 
fiquenceSy  which  will  follow  up- 
pn  the  ^ffertion,  that  the  Di- 
ftindion  of  Virtue  and  Vice 
wholly  depends  on  Cujiom  or  Com- 
paB ;  and  here i  I  take  it,  we  have  a 
'JiriB  Demon ftration from  the  Or- 
der of  Nature  andTrovidence/hat 
this  T>iflmMion  iSy  and  mufl  ne- 
cejjariiy  be  acknowledged  antece^ 
der^t  to  Cujiom  and  CompaB. 

This  appears  no  lefi  from 
the  following  Inflame  ;  where  J 
(im  to  Jhew  that  Men^  in  a  pure 
^t^te  of  Nature,  can  have  no 
arbitrary  Tower  of  falfifying 
in  their  JVords  or  Oaths,  Not 
in  their  fVords,    becauje    that 

would 
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would  he  contrary  to  the  Ufe  of 
Speech^  and  the  many  henefaial 
Bnds^  vfhkh  uuoHld  mutually  arife 
to  Men,  from  a  free  and  inge- 
nuous Communication  of  their 
Thotights  T  Neither^  in  their 
Oaths y  for  this  additional  Rea- 
fon.  That  an  Oath  being  the  moji 
folemn  SanBion  that  can  he  gi- 
'oen  to  the  Truth  of  what  ive 
{ay,  in  the  Name,  and  as,  in 
the  fecial  Trefence  of  God,  Ter- 
jury  is  the  higheft  Inflance  of 
Contempt  and  7)ifbonour,  that 
can  he  offered  to  his  Divine  Ma- 
jejly  ;  and  is,  therefore,  in  the 
Nature  of  it,  (and,  without  Re- 
gard /a  any  fuhfequent  Treaty, 
or  exprefs  Stipulation  among 
^en  that  an  Oath  Jhall  oblige) 
intrinfically,  which  is,  what  we 
(ally  morally.  Evil 

But 
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^     *•  .  •■      '  k  • 

*  ■  »  •      <  . 

But  where  Society  is  once  con- 
Jlituted,  and  Men  have  agreed 
to  Jubmit  to  the  ArHcles  and 
Conditions^  upon  which  it  at/ as. 
formed';  feveral  new  Obliga- 
tions arife,  in  relation  to  our 
ConduB  towards  other  Men',  as 
to  which  we  had  hefore  a  much 
greater,  and,  in  fonie  cafes,  per- 
haps, an  intire  Liberty  .  of  'BiJ- 
cretion^.  Bec^ufe,  without  a  Re- 
Jiraint  of  fuch  unbounded  Li- 
berty, or,,  fuppofifig  every  Man 
had  a  lawful  Right  Jo  any  things 
to  whkk,  in  his  .  private  State, 
he  had  a.  natural  Right,  Socie- 
ty could  no  longer  fubfi/i  inTeace, 
or  maintain  it f elf  in  the  free 
Enjoyment  of  thofe  Things , 
H/hich  the  fever al  Members  of 
it  already  pofjejl.  For  'where 
all  Things  are  in  common,  as  all 

Things 
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Things  ar£i  or  Jbould  he,  to  Man, 
in  prhate  UfCy  without  which,  o- 
thiers  /may  cowoeniently  li<oe  or 
Support  themfehesy  Troperty  ii/ill 
he  reduced  into  a  much  narrower 
Compafi.  jindy  therefore,  under 
411  Forms  of  Government  in  the 
W^drldy  whether  they  he  welL  or 
ill  regulated.  Men  halve  exprejly, 
or  interpret  at ively  confented  to 
depart,  in  many,  cafe,s,  from 
their  natural  Rights,  in  confw 
deration  of  certain  Benefits, 
which  theypropofed  io  reap,  and 
do  generally  reap  f  ram- JSociety,  as 
an  equivalent  y  or  more  than  an  e^ 
quivalent  for  them,  u^nd,  if 
if  was  redfonahle  for  Mbn  to 
enter  into  fuch  Engagements,  it 
is .equally  reafonabh,  md,  there- 
fore,  we  fay.  Matter  of  moral 
Obligation,  flowing  ,from  the 
Law  of  Mature,  that  theyjhould 

afterwards 
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afterwards  fiand  to  thofe  Eti^ 
^a^ements.  For,  as  Grotius  n/eli 
ohjeriieSy  the  natural  Law  does 
not  only  ohUge,  in  re^>e&  tojmh 
things  as  do  not  d^nd  m  hu- 
man  WiU. ;  but  to  fuch  Jip^oint^ 
ments  as  haiie  been  made  h^ 
the  general  Confent  of  Mankind: 
jis  Dominion,  he  fuppofes,  was 
original^  introduced  fy  Can^a&; 
but  being  once  introduced,  it  is 
contrary  to  natural  Right  to  take 
away  what  another  has  in  pof 
feffion,  agoinf^  his  Confent ;  etten, 
tho  it  may  be  of  fuperflu&us 
life  to  the  Tro^etor,  ana  very 
coniienient  to  him  who  takes  tt, 
And  it  is  under  this  Condition 
only,  I  have  afferted  above,  that 
in  a  State  of  Kature,  Troperty 
would  he  reduced  into  a  much 
narrower  Compafs :  For  that  no 
M^^  cOin  ju/ily  take  away^  by 

Force g 
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Force,  xHt/hat  is  a&ualfy  in  Tof- 
fejjion .  of  another y  and  equally 
convenient  for  him,  appear^  to 
he  repugnant  to  natural  Equttyy 
even  abJiroBing  from  all  pofitive 
Law.  And  it  is  in  this  Senfe, 
I  conceive,  Paiilus,  the  Lawyer ^ 
as  cited  hy  GrotiuS,  e^ms.  That 
Theft  is  forhidly  the  Law  of 
Nature  \.  that  XJlpran  accounts 
it  difbonejl  hy  Mature  ;  and  Eu- 
ripides, hateful  to  God.  ^ut  to 
fi^iit  is  coTtirdry  to  the  Law 
of  Nature  fe  deprive  a  Man  sf 
what  he  can,  without  Injury  to 
himfelf,  part  with  ;  and  with- 
out which  another  Terfpn  can- 
not well  fuhjiji ,  here  I  take,  it, 
the  Law  of  Nature  is  only  to 
he  underflood,  in  a  Jecondary, 
or  coTifequential  Senfi,  as  flow- 
ing from  a  Trinciple  of  natural 
Reafon,   on    Suppofttion    of   a 

m  Mans 
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Mans  /becoming  an  tncotftmated 
Memher  of  a  Common-wfolth, 
and  as  having  fuhje&ed  hintjelf 
to  the  Laws  of  it. 

So  that  whether  we  confider 
Man  in  his  mor^  priijatey  or  in  his 
f octal  Capacity,   there  are  'very 
good  Reafons  why  he  fbouldy  on 
many  Accounts,  give  up  his  per- 
fonal  Rights  for  the  good  of  o- 
ther  private  Terfons  ;  and,  ejpe- 
cially,  for    the    puhlick     Good. 
And  if  there  are  Reafons  in 
the  former  RefpeB  of  Humanity, 
and  Qompaffton 'y  in   the  latter, 
of   fuflke    and  Honour,    why 
a  Man  fiould  do  fo  ;  How  can 
we  account  for  the  hold  Affer- 
tion  ofthofeM^n,  who  fay, "  Man 
"  never   aBs  hut  from  a  Trinr 
«  ciple  of   vain  Glory,  or   Self- 
"  Lovei  This  is  what  the  Au- 
thor 
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thor  of  the  Deceitflilnefs  of  hu- 
man VirtueSj  formerly  has  ad- 
lianced,  and  endewnoured  to 
prove  hy  a  large  InduBion  of 
Tarticulars^  which  are  weU  cho' 
fen,  and  apply ed  with  much  Art. 
And  I  have  pre  fumed  above  y  all 
the  Sophifms  and  ill  principles  of 
that  Book  are  fully  confuted  by  me 
in  another  Tlace.  I  have  here 
undertaken  the  fame  'Defence 
of  moral  Virtue,  in  anjwer  to 
a  modern  Author ,  who,  if  he 
does  not  dif cover  fo  much  Rea- 
ding, upon  his  SubjeB,  is,  per- 
haps, on  fome  Accounts,  no  lefi 
qualified  to  impofe  upon  his  Rea- 
der, and  to  captivate  weak 
Minds  by  his  Ajfurance  and 
/Iddrefi.  I  have  not,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, particularly  exami- 
ned all  the  Exemplifications 
of  his   Argument ;  hut  I  ha^ve 

m  %  faid 
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fard  enough,  in  general ,  to  oimate 
any  ill  Influence  they  may  have 
upon  the  main  fundamental  Ar^ 
tides  of  Morality ;  and  what  has 
leen  jaid  upon  the  former  Tart 
of  the  Search,  may  he  indiffe- 
rently apply ed  to  all  the  fol- 
lowing Tarts. 

But  there  is  one  Argument, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  add,  as 
being  a  fhort,  and,  if  1  mijldke 
not,  a  fatisfa^ory  Anfwer  to 
every  Thing  ;  that  either  Mr, 
Efprit,  or  the  ,Author  of  the 
Search,  has  advanced  to  fhew, 
that  a  Man  always  oBs  from 
a  Motive  of  Vanity,  or  Self- 
love  ;  as  Self-love  is  oppofed  to 
puhlick  Affehion,  This  Argument, 
in  fubfiance,was  urged  hef'oreJ>ut 
it  may  not  he  altogether  unufeful 
topropofe  it  here^wkhfome  Vari- 
ation, 
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at  ion i  as  to  the  form.  If  Mm 
do  not  a€t  from  a  Motitie 
t>f  pub  lick  jlffedtiony  either  h^ 
vertue.  of  thoje  natural  IncHnati-, 
&ns,  which  God  has  implanted  in 
him ;  or  of  thofe  exprefs  En- 
gagements which  he  is  entered 
into  ;  it  muft  he  either  for  want 
of  Knowledge^  or  Ability:  Either 
his  Reafon  is  .  not  fufpcient  to 
inform  him,  how  hejbould  adl 
conformably  to  thofe  Inclinations 
and  Engagements  \  or  if  Rea- 
fon he  fufficient  to  this  End^ 
he  has  yet  no  Tower  to  fol- 
low the  Light y  or  Dire&ion  of 
if  To  jay  God  has  placed  us 
in  a  State  of  Life,  wherein  ' 
certmn  Duties  are  required  of 
us,  necejfary  to  the  End  of  it^ 
which  we  neither  know,  nor 
are  capable  of  knowing  how 
to     perform,     can     ne^r    he. 

reconciled 
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recontiled  with  the  Idea  we  have 
of  the  divine  Wtfdom.  And 
it  is  no  lefi  contrary  to  all 
the  Ideas  we  have  of  the  di- 
^ine  Goodnefi  and  Jufiicey  to 
faff  that  God  hath  ghen  Men  a 
Light y  which  they  have  no  Tower 
to  follow  \  and,  therefore ,  ferves 
not  fo  much  to  conduct ,  as  to 
reproach  and  condemn  them. 
Nothing  can  he  more  derogato- 
ry to  the  Honour  of  God,  or 
reproachful  to  human  Nature, 
than  to  fuppofe  Man  cannot  do, 
upon  virtuous  Motives y  what 
God,  or  the  State  li^herein  he 
is  placed,  by  God,  requires  he 
fhould  do  ;  what  he  has  with^ 
all  proper  'Dijpojitions  and  A- 
hilities  for  doing,  and  %vhat  he 
has  obliged  himfelf  to  do  by 
exprefi  CompaB.  And  yet  thefe 
Confequences    will    unavoidably 

•  follow. 
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follow  i  if  it  he  once  admitted, 
that  Man,  in  publick  Life ,  ncoer 
oBsfrom  a  true  Motive  qfpUblick 
Good, 

The  great  DiffcuUyy  which  / 
Jhall  not  dijjiembley  relating  to 
the  Matter  in  quejiion,  has  heen 
thought  to  lie  here.  The  End 
of  Man,  that  for  which  God 
created  him,  and  which  he  in- 
*oincihfy  deftres  and  purjues,  is 
Hapfinefi,  Now  it  is  J  aid,  the 
pub  lick  Good  of  Society  often 
requires  that  Man  Jhould  fa- 
crifice  his  private  Happinefs  to 
it.  Here,  therefore,  jeem  to  he 
two  different  Ends,  hoth  of 
them,  hy  ConfeJJion,  agreeable  to 
divine  appointment,  and  which 
yet  direBfy  inter  fere, and  tend  tq 
de^ro/  one  another.  In  tbii 
cafe,  we  are  asked.  What  Me- 
thod 
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thod  of  Reconciliation  can  he 
propojed,  that  the  jiuthor'  of 
human  Nature^  and  ^f  human 
Government,  may  appear  to  hc^e 
adted  according  to  his  ejfential 
CharaBers  of  JViJdom  and  Good- 
nefsy  in  thefe  two  different 
ConJiiti4tions?  Since y  according  to 
thefe  Attributes,  he  could  not 
havefo  a&ed,  if  therefpeBvoe  Du- 
ties, or  Inter dfts  of  thentjhouldhe 
found  abfoltvtely  incompatible.  I 
fay  ablblutely  incompatible ,  he- 
eaufe  it  is  confefjed,  fome  Compe- 
tition between  the  i)uties  or  In- 
ter efls  of  private,  and  of  fo- 
etal Life,  may  Jubftft,  without 
their  mutual  TfefiruBion,  or  any 
fufi  and  neceffary  Caufe  of  their 
Separation.  In  this  cafe,  as 
in  '  all  other  Difputes,  which 
will  jometimes  unavoidably  hap- 
pen among  the  near  eft  Relations 

and 
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and  the  left  of  Friends ;  Rea- 
fofty  upon  an  impartial  State 
of  the  Cafe  on  both  Sides, 
fhould  determine,  which  Side 
ought  to  yield  and  fuhmit: 

NoWy  if  *we  will  examine 
impartially y  what  the  different 
Duties,  or  Interefts,  of  pri^uate 
and  focial  Life  may  require 
of  us?  The  Difficulty  of  the  i^f- 
yi/on  will  not,  I  apprehend,  he 
fo  great,  hut  we  may  eafily 
come  .to  a  Refoh^ion  upon 
it. 

■ 

jis  the  End  of  pri'vate  Ufe 
is  private  Happinefs ;  fo  that 
of  puhlick  Life,  is  puhlick  Good. 
Tet,  whereof  private  Happi-' 
nefs  is  the  prime  and  origin 
nal  Foundation ;  and,  in  which, 
therefore ,     we     muft ,  always 

n  prefume 
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pre  fume   it,_  to  le  included.    So 
that    no   Man    can  he   ohliged 
to     any     "Duties     of    Society^ 
which  will  more  than  oiser-ha- 
lance.  the    Benefit Sy    which    he 
can  propofe    to  reap  from  So- 
ciety.   For    this   would  ^e.  fo 
propofe  an  End,  {nvhich  no  wife, 
or    reafonahle    Man    will    do) 
of  lefs  Value ,  than  that  which 
is   expended   or   ^v^ien    t^,    in 
order  to  attain  i/.    And,  there-^ 
fore,  when  a  Man  becomes   a 
Member  of  Society y   though  he 
may  maize  a    ^voluntary  Ceffion 
of  a  great  many*  natural  Rights, 
tow^ards    qualifying    himfelf  to 
/bare   in    the  common  and    le- 
gal  Rights    of  it :   Tet    there 
are  certain  fundamental  Rights 
and  Triiiileges,  if  they  ought  not 
rather  to   be  called  "Properties 
belonging  to  human  Kature,  from 

which 
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which  Men  can  never  recede, 
or  he  ohiiged  to  recede,  upon  any 
Con/ideramn  v^hateiier*  It  can 
nemer  h^  lawful,  for  Inflame, 
'much  left  ohllgatory  to.  a  Man, 
to  eoniamit  a  Sin,  though  he 
nUghr,  therehy,  fd'oe.  the  Omu- 
rnotmealthi  ihi--  mljr  becaufe 
no  ft^fequent  Relate  or  Corn- 
pa^)  i^  my  Kind,  can  ^vacate 
'  the  '  Obligation,  aU  Men  are 
under,  of  Ohedienoe .  to  the  Jur 
preme  Legijl^tor  *,  but  becaufe 
the.  Evil  of  Sin,  and  the  dread- 
ful Confequences,  to  which  it 
expofes  the  Sinner,  are  great- 
er, than  any  .  Good,  which  he 
can  enjoy,  as  a  Member  of 
Society,  or  on  Account  of  his 
doing  any  Service  to  it,  will 
ever  he  able  to  compenfate. 

u-x  ■  Some 
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•    * 

Some,  indeed,  have  made  it 
a  ^^Jiimy  whether  a^l  Man 
can  he  ohli$jedy  for  the  Ser- 
vice of  fhe  Tubiick,  to  e^tpofe 
himfeff  to  certain  and  una- 
voidable  Death  ?  Becauje^  hy 
the  Lofs  of  JJfe,  he  lojes  all 
the  BeneJitSy  iifhich  he  e^xpe&ed 
to  reap  from  Society:,  and  for 
the  Sake  of  which  he  jhecame 
a  Member,  of  it. 

This  Sij^ejiion  is  the  more 
difficultly  accounted  for y  by  thofe 
who  refolve  the  Obligation  Man- 
kind are  under  to  the  principal  Du- 
ties of.  Society,  into  a  certain 
original  ContraB,  whereby  Men 
i^reed  to  regelate  their  Beha- 
viour, before  they  figned  the 
Act  of  their  Incorporation, 
Now,  if  the  Huefiion  had  been 

antecedently 
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antecedently  prt^ofed,  whether 
they  wmld:  fojsrijice  their  JLM)es 
for  the  Service  of  {he  State ^ 
if,     immediately,    npon    their 

f^^i^&y  ti^y  jbotdd,  he  corn^ 
manded  to  do  fo9.  M  is  noi 
n>ery  natmal  to  he^evei  thaf 
many  of  theni  /would  have  ar- 
ticled upon  th^t  ConSfton, 

Whereasy  if:  the  *Dufi^^  outf-. 
ing  to  Society y  or  what  I  here 
principally  Jntendy  to  ^  the  fu- 
preme  Authority  in  ity  is  found- 
ed on  the  paternal  Ri^t,  cer 
on  any  Tower  antecedently  ap- 
pointed by  God,  for  the  let- 
ter Admtnifiration  of  civil  Go- 
*vernment ;  then  there  is  lefi  7)if- 
pute,  whether  fuch  Tower,  for 
neceffary  Ends  of  Government , 
may  not  command  a  SuJ^edl  to 
expofe  him f elf  to  certain  and 

unavoidable 
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unavoidable  *Death.\  Wcaufe,  iho 
the  cMlyMagiftratB  can  ghe 
a  Matt  itotMkg  in  ExiihaHge 
for  hiy  Life ;  yeti'  an  all" 
powerful  God  can ^  mid  a  wife 
and  juji  (jod  tuill  repair  any 
Lofs  or  buffering;  'Which  his 
Creatures  may  fuftainy  hy  oB- 
ing  in^  "O^dience  to  his  &wn 
In/iitutiony  and  towards  attain- 
ing the  proper  Ends  of  it. 

So  that,  here,  we  have  a 
full  Anfwer  to  all  the  Ob- 
je&ions^  that  can  he  made  a- 
gainfi  the  Tra&icahknefs  of 
focial  ^ties^  when  .they  come 
in  Competition  with  the  In- 
terefts  of  private  Life ;  and 
which  fbeWj  indeed,  that  the 
Obligations  we  are  under  in 
thefi  two  different  Capacities, 
arei    after  all,   very  confiftent. 

For 
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Ppr  a  ^ejtre  of  Happmefty^ 
the  m)inefhle  Motive  to  ^v 
tion  in  pr mite  JJfex  does  tfot 

only  carry  tfs  towards  prefe^t^ 
hut  t$fwards  future  Hafpinefs. 
JsLow  ii  is  very  <^omp0Hhle 
with  fuck  a  Dejire^  tha$  we 
Jhould  give  up  fame  Qopd,  which 
7i/e  aUually  ppffefs,  to.  the  cer^ 
tain  ^sepeUatim  of  a  difiant, 
hut  far  ^e0ter  Good  in  Hfiver- 
Jion. 

* 

This  Argument^  I  am  fen- 
fihle,  is  of  no  Confequence  to 
thofe,  who ,  do  not  believe  a 
future  State  of  Retribution  to 
Men,  according  to  their  good  or 
evil  Anions  in  this  Life-  But 
the  Author  of  the  Search  thinks 
too  jufily,  to  incur  apy  tmputati- 
on  of  fuch  a  Chara^er- .  And, 
therefore,  I  wifh,  in  accounting 

for 
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for  the  Reafon,  uppn  Hvhkhy  he 
fitppofethi  ^Politicians  have  under- 
taken to  civilize  Mankind,  he  had 
emitted  the  following  Remark,  * 
"  That  they  heing  unable  to  gime 
fo  many  real  Rewards y  as  would 
fatisfy  all  Terfons  for  every 
individual  ABion,  they  were 
forced  to  contrive  an  imaginary 
one  ;  thaty  as  a  general  Equi- 
valent for  the  Trouble  of  Self - 
denialy  Jhould  ferve  on  all  Oc- 
cajions ;  and,  without  cojling  any 
Thing  either  to  themf elves y  or 
"  others y  be  yet  a  moji  accept  a-, 
"  ble  Recompenfe  to  the  Receivers. 

This  Recompenfey  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  it y  is  Flattery. 
Concerning  which y  conftdered  by 
him  as  the  principal  Spur  to  hu- 
man A&ion,  I  Jball  not  repeat y 

what 
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iifhaS  has  heen  Jaid  already.  The 
cnly  Refledion,  IJhall  make  upon 
the  Taffage  here  citedy  is,  that 
the  Author  wholly  afcribes  to 
a  Jlnifter  and  indireB  Motive, 
what  naturally  might  hafoe  been 
afcrihed,  I  will  add,  what  a 
Man  who  believes  a  future  State, 
and  attends  to  the  proper  Conje- 
quences  of  his  Belief,  would  (W- 
tainly  hone  afcrihedto  the  Influence 
ofit^ponmuch  letter  Grounds. He 
will  never  be  able  to  fhew,  that 
theTerfons,  by  whoJefFifdim  So- 
cieties werejirfi  ere^edandmo' 
delled,  andwho  prefcribedjufi  and 
wholfome  haws  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  them,  would  not  confider, 
how  Obedience  to  thofeLaws  might 
be  moji  eff equally  enforce d*,  and, 
particularly  by  fuch  Sanctons,  as 
would  have  the  mofl powerful  Ef- 
feU  upon  their  Hopes,  and  their 

o  Fears : 
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Fear's  %  TaJjims^TJuUchjmer^^ 
rONti  or  tnsght  to.  eperaiey  wkh  fo 
^at  Force  itnd  ^nergy^  as^when 
they  are  moved  hy  Confider anions; 
taken  from  afirm  Bene^t&i^eiFn^ 
ing  a' future  State,     - '  -^ 

/         '    Ni  .    .  .  •    .  A  -        .  X  .         <     J  .     ^  ».    S 

r  -j^dy  indeediit  may  of^kfeif 
de  urged  as  a  vefy  go&d  \^fpi^ 
in^tiof  of  a  future  Stdfi^;  that 
the  ^Duties  ii^hichMeu.  xm/evorthe 
Siicrifice,.^hkhy  in  certain  ChfetSy 

efj 

than  the  Benefit, 

Society  .•  ^t  leafif their  S^vke; 
pefhaps  tTjeir  mofl  mbritcrious 
^^ionSjfor  the  pMiek^Godd^  do^ 
JpfnetimeSf  thndto  their  i^m\  and 
e^en,  in  f^ulgdr  Opinion^) to,. their 
^fgrace.  J^ow  it  is  highiyreafo- 
nahleto  believe,  thofuch  accident 
'    tal^iforderSiOriJingfrom  the  pre- 

fent 


4  •  «    » 
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fent  SWe  ^f  Things,  camof  hi, 
totalljt  pris^ented^  except  .  God 
Jbmdd  iffiirpQfe  to  prevent  them, 
hy  a,  mifacfilous.  Tower ;  yet  he 
willy  fometimey.  abundantly '  flip- 
py ali'Deficiencies  of  that  Kind  hi 
civil  Life';  efpeciaify  fuchy  as  hi^- 
pen  to  good  Men,  in  confequence 
of  their  oBing  h^  Virtue  of  hk 
own  jippifintment.  u.  .  . 

♦ 

jBut  there  is  no  Occajion  for<me 
to  inflame  in  fuch  extraordinary 
Cafes 'y  or  to  ent^r  upon,  a  nice  In^ 
quiry,  concerning  all  the  Meafures 
of  civil  Obedience,  W^hat  the  jivt 
thor  has  advance dagainfith^r ac- 
ticMenefi  of  civil  "Duties,  from  a 
truly  virtuousTrinciple,  is  expref 

fedingeneral^erms^dappUcabk 
to  fuch  Cafes,4s  or  dinar i^  occur  iH 

<^Pi>il  Life.  His  ^^guments proceed^ 

^cordingfo  the  common  Idea  Men 

...  ox  have 
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ha*ve  of  Self-denial ;  without  coit-^ 
Jidering  it  as  exercifed  on  this 
or  that  particular y  and'ver^  pref- 
Jing  Occafton  ;  for  which  Rea- 
Jon  his  Notion,  that  Self-denial 
is  never  pra6lifed  from  a  true  JSdo- 
ti^e  of  Virtue,  orpublick  affec- 
tion, is  more  indefenjible*,  as  his 
Endea*vour  to  defend,  it  is,  at  the 
fame  Time,  more  offenjive  and 
injurious  to  human  Nature ;  which 
corrupt  as  it  may  appear  in  com- 
mon TraBice,  or  in  the  Wri- 
tings of  Jome  Men,  yet,  hleffed 
he  God,  is  not  wholly,  nor  uni- 
verfally,  depraved  in  Trincipk. 

I  have  done  with  the  Trinci- 
ples  of  this  Writer,  upon  the 
Subje^  of  moral  Virtue.  And 
he  can  have  no  Reafon  to  com- 
plain, that  he  has,  on  any  Ac- 
count, heen  treated  after  an  un- 
becoming 
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hecoming  cr  injurious  Manner,    I 
Jbally  rather,  perhaps ,  he  thought 
hlamedble,'fov  exprejjfing  my  Jelf 
with  Jo  much  Tendernefsy  in  a 
Caufe,  which  might  feem  to  re* 
quire  a  greater  Armur  and  Se- 
*oerity  of  ExpreJ/ton.    But  the 
Auth&r  is  fitll  more  obnoxious^ 
when  he  reduces  his  pernicious 
fpeculatiije  Opinions  to  Tra&ice ; 
and  endeavours    to   corrohorate 
what  he  had  advanced  uponfalfe^ 
at  the  heft,  upon  very  precariotis 
Qroimds,  by  a  diftindt  akd  perfb^ 
nal  Application.     However,   I 
Jball  only  take  Notice,  in  parti- 
cular,   of  the  Injuftke,  which 
he  hath  done  to  the  Memory  of  a 
late  mo  ft  eminent  Thyjician',  and 
of  fever al. Things,  which  he  hath 
fatd,  on  that  Occafion,  highly  re- 
fle&ing  upon  the  Honour  of  one 
of  the  mo  ft  celebrated  Seats  of 

Jjearning 


Learning  m  fbe  \fFjorid,  The. 
Kelafitm,  nvhich,  I  him  had.the 
thmcw  of  hearin^hotl^  to.  the:  sit- 
furgd  TartjTy  and  Tktu,  wmld 
have  jttfitfied  the  following  Re- 
Jle&ions,  thot^h  the  Ifyture  of 
n^.  T)ef%n, .  in  this  Ti^jsface,  bad 
not  Jo  dhreUiy  opened  a  fVajL 
to  them.  . ;   .  . 

In  an  Eflay.upon  Charity  and 
Charity  Schools^  asaremarkakk 
InJianceof:thal  Pride  andVsL' 
nity,  it/hich  this  GefUlentaft  nu^es 
the  general  Springs  of  human 
-.A&ion,  he  particularfy  mentions 
<a;  prodigious  .Gift,\(/^^  Gift  of 
*I)oiior  Kz^hSit  to the.UjiiverJity 
o/"  Oxford)  which  had  inack  ^ 
great  Noife  in  the  World.  /He 
propofeth  to£et  this  Matter  ill  the 
Light  it  deferves ;  ^i/begs  Leave^ 
for  once ,  to  pleafe  Tedants,   to 

treat 
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'    i\^  not  'Im^tre,  what  Spri  of 
T^finSi  Vor  what  Boefy  i^  M^Hp 

hi?  here  ernniiimmts  fx>  VeBedi^ 

dants.     /  am  willing  to  h^ltevh 
he  did  not  deji^n,    what .  the 

onp"  xohfer^e '  ^a^cifrnffi^-the  Mo-i 
ti^mi  to^  v^^V;  lo'emmtes'  the 

cliffy  A^^/^tfmf^;^>  />&,«/  he 
has  feart^  fai^dt^'Tfinr,  hut 
upon  fuch  SuppoJitionsi'Sintich  tf 
we  may  he  allowed  arbitrarily  to 
tmke^  ihere^^eMer  "^a^^^  or  ever 
iiHU  :he  a  Xe)i^rous'^md\^iime} 
refied  Benefa&ibn^in^eWoBd: 
It^^til  he-'^ipdjgih'l^  ttf  iirfidttce 
in  any  one  pious-,  or  charitahle 

Foundation, 
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Foundation,  where  the  Founder 
might  not  he  conceived,  if  mere 
Surmifes  would  authorize  ajini" 
fier  Judgment  of  their  Intention^ 
to  ha^e  heen  aUed,  in  one  Re- 
fpeB  or  other,  hf  fome  indirect 
View* 

The  great  eft  Ap^arance  of 
Argument,  wherehy  this  Writer 
would  fupport  his  Jud^nent  con- 
cerning  7)o&or  RadchfTs  Bequeft, 
is,  that  ^^  He  left  a  Tr  if  e  to  his 
*^  Relations  who  flood  in  Need  of 
f^  //,  and  an  immenfe  Treafure 
"  to  anUni'\ierfty,  that  did  npt 
"  want  it. 

The  formerTart  of  this  Charge 
is  not  altogether  g^oundlefs ;  and 
J  would.  If  no  Means,  leffen  the 
Motiijes  of  Tendernefs  and  Com- 
pajjion,  naturally,  implanted  in 

Men 
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Men  towards  their  neareji  Rela- 
tions, Tet  there  feems  to  he  a 
greater  dijcretionary  Uberty  left 
to  thofe,  who  have  raijed  an 
E/late,  in  the  Difpofttion  which 
they  may  think  to  make  of  it  tO" 
wards  any  pious  or  puhlick  Ufes, 
The  Ties  of  Blood  are  foflrong^ 
that  there  is  feldom  Occafion  to 
ufe  anyjirguments  to  enforce  them. 
Men,  when  they  hear  the  Voice 
of  Nature  calling  upon  them,  are 
rather  apt,  in  following  it,  to  be 
righteous  overmuch.  The  Faulty 
if  it  he  really  a  Fault,  to  prefer 
the  pubhck  Good,  in  any  Kind,  to 
private  Affe&ion,  doth  not  com- 
monjy  lie  that  way.  This,  at 
lea/l,  may  reafonably  he  pre  fumed, 
that  a  Terfon  who  Jboutd  pofipone 
many  private  Confiderations  to- 
wards the  Advanczment  of  fome 
puhlick  Good,  difcovershoth a  much 

p  greater 
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greater  Mind,  and  a  tetter  *Dif- 
pofttion  of  Heart ;  than  a  Terjon, 
{which  is  the  common  Cafe  of  the 
World)  Tvho,  in  a  vaji  Fortune, 
centers  all  his  Deftres  in  a^ran- 
dizinghis  private  Family,  with- 
out any  Bowels  of  CompaJJion  to- 
wards  the  reft  of  Mankind*,  or 
without  exercifing  any  ABs  of 
Beneficence;  in  ^Proportion,  to  the 
Opportunities,  which  he  hath  of  do-, 
ing.  Good. 

There  is,  after  all,  great  Dif- 
ficulty infixing  theprectfe  Bounds, 
between  private'  andpuhlick  Af 
fe&ion.  And,  in  every  Cafe,  where 
the  Meafures  of  ourDuty  are  lefs 
afcertained,  the  Rule,  to  all  in- 
genuous Minds,  is  to  follow  the 
Judgment  of  Charity,  not,  with 
this  Gentleman,  to  proceed  wholly 
Upon .  precarious ,  arbitrary,  and 

un- 
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uncharitable  Trefumptions.  *Dr, 
Radcliffe  JeemSy  indeed^  princi- 
pally to  have  incurred  the  viru- 
lent Cenjures  here  pajjed  upon 
hiniy  not  ftmply,  hecaufe  he  made 
a  tnoft  hene/icent  Bequejl  of  his 
Eft  ate  hf  JVill ;  luty  hecaufe ^  he 
did  not  make  a  T)ifpofttion  of  it, 
exa&ly  in  this  Tf^r iters  ownti^ay  : 
yet  an  Error  in  fud^enty  if 
upon  a  feigned  Conc^on,  the 
7)o6tor  had  leen  really  chargeable 
with  fuch  Error y  ought  not  to 
leffen,  neither y  with  Terfons  of 
any  Candour,  will  //  lejpen,  the 
Merit  of  a  good  and  laudable  In^ 
tention. 

When,  it  is  /aid,  the  Univer- 
fttv  did  not  want  fuch  a  Benefac- 
tion ;  the  Exprejpon  is  equivocal. 
If  it  he  intended,  the  'DoBors 
Bequefi  was  not,  abfoJutely,  necef 

p  %  fary 
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Jary  to  fupport  the  Honour  and 
Dignity  of  the  Unmerftty  y  this 
is  readily  granted ;  lut  federal 
Conveniencies  may  he  deftrahlcy 
and,  in  a  Senfe,  wanting,  with- 
out ijuhkhy  Things  may,  notwith- 
Jianding,  Jiill  jubjiji  in  a  good 
State.  And  the  jid'nantages  to- 
wards the  Improvement  of  Learn- 
ing in  Oxford,  great  as  they  are, 
in  many  Refpe&Sy  are  not  yet  fo 
great y  as  to  admit  no  future  Aug- 
mentations. 

But,  whatever  might  le  the  Mo- 
tives to  Dr.  RadclifFe'j  Senes- 
cence*, why  fhould  an  Occafion  he 
taken  from  it,  to  afperfe  and 
depretiate  him  in  his  Chara&er, 
as  a  Phyfician  ?  Wh)^  is  he  repre- 
fented,  to  mention  none  of  the 
other  Calumnies,  wherehy  this 
anonymous  Writer  would  hlacken 

his 


y- 
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his  Memory y  as  *'  having  fmall 
Skill  inThy/ick,  and  fear ce  any 
Learnings  as  one  who  infmu- 
ated  himjelf  into  TraBice  hy 
vile^r/j;  andwho  [corned  to 
^  conjult  with  his  Betters ^  on 
^  any  Emergency  foever  *^  looking 
«*  down  with  Contempt  on  the 
<*  moji  deferring  of  his  Trofef- 
«« Jion'yandnsv&c  conferring  with 
any  other  Thyftcian;  hut  what 
would  pay  Homage  to  his  fupe- 
''  rior  Genius*,  creep  to  his  Hu- 
*'  moWy  and  never  approach  him, 
*'  hut  with  all  the  flavifb  Ohfe- 
*'  quioufnefs  a  Court  Flatterer 
'^  can  treat  a  Trince  with,'' 


Thefe  are  Matters  of  high 
Charge ;  and,  in  the  lafi  ^Article, 
not  only  the  DoQor,  hut  other 
eminent  Thy ficians  are  concerned ^ 

Two,    efpedally,   as  great  and 

hrigbt 
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hright  Ornaments  of  their  Trofef- 
Jion,  as  have  heen  feen  in  any 
jige ;  and  whofe  Names  will  live^ 
in  future  ^geSy  when  thofe,  who 
envy  their  Succefs  and  Reputa- 
tion, may  he  no  more  remem-: 
iered. 

Tet,  upon  what  Grounds  after 
all,  are  thefe  Calumnies  raifed, 
with  fever al  others,  which  the 
Refpeii  due  to  the  Memory  of  fo 
confiderable  a  Terfon,  will  not 
permit  ^^  to  recite ;  and  which 
are  defigned  to  tranfmit  his  Cha- 
ra&er  to  Tofierity  under  Mack 
and  odious  Colours  ?  It  might,  in 
fucb  a  Cafe,  have  heen  expected, 
that  good  "Evidence  would  he 
hrought  to  confirm  the  feveral 
Tarts  of  the  Charge  againfi 
him  :  And  yet,  in  Troof  of  Ms 
^Demerits,  we  are  only  referred 

to 
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to  a*Trmn  of  AccuJationSy  which, 
fever  all/ y\  want  to  he  •  proved 
them  fe Ives  \  and  which,  were  the/ 
really  true,  oitght  not  to  he  he- 
Ueved  upon  the  hare  AJfertion  of  a 
TerfonfoToi/ihlfprepoffeffed:  But 
fome  of  them  are  contrary,  di- 
red:ly  contrary,  to  known  Fadls, 
He  was  fp  far  from  treating  the 
mofi  deferviiig  of  his  Trofeffion 
ii/ith  Contempt,  andrefufingQYQt 
to  confer  with  them,  or  with  any 
of  them,  as  the  fPords  of  this 
Writer  import,  that  fome  of  them, 
might  he  named,  had  laTermif- 
fionto  name  them, allowed,without 
forming  invidious  Gpmparifons, 
tohave,atleafi,  equalTretenftons. 
to  that  Character,  with  the  mok 
celehrated  of  the  Faculty,  who 
ha4  a  particular  Share  in  his 
Con^dence  and  Friendfbip;  and 
with  whom  he  frequently  confer-: 

red: 
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red:  TerJonSy  fo  far  from  difco- 
*oering  any  Thing  of  that  mean 
andfervile  Ohfequhufnefs,  which 
is  here  made  the  CharaBer  of  a 
Court  Taraftte,  either  in  their 
Temper,  or  Behai)iour :  That,  had 
I  a  Deftgn  of  Jetting  Juch  a  Charac- 
ter in  a  fir  onger  Hght  y  I  could  not 
fucceed  more  happily ,  than  hy  op- 
poftng  to  itythofe  very  Inflames  of  a 
juji  and  generous  Manner. 

If  the  DoBor  did  really  look 
down  with  Contempt  upon  any 
Terfons,  it  was  upon  thofe,  and 
upon  thofe  only,  who  had  Re- 
courfe  to  vile  and  ignohle  Methods, 
towards  opening  a  Way  to  Trac' 
tice.  And  this  might  he,  and  I 
have  Reafon  to  believe,  was  the 
true  Caufe,  why  he,  fometimes^ 
refufed  to  confer  with  others  of 
thejame  Faculty,  Inflames  might 

he 


he  Hdimd  whete  eve^  they^  it/ho 
had  been  recommended  hy  him  to 
Bu/inefs,  which  through  j4bfence, 
or  Jome  Jpectal  yivocatioriSy  he 
could  not  attend  himfelfy  made 
no  Scruple  of  fraBifmgt  on  thai 
very  Occajion,  certain  little  indi' 
rea'Arts,  which  he  could  by  no 
Means  approve.  He  under  flood 
the  Importance  and  Excellency  of 
that  TrofeJJion,  at  the  Head  of 
ti/hich,  under  the  Dire&ion  of 
Tr evidence,  the publick  Judgment, 
andhis^  own  Merits,  had  placed 
him;  and  the  j4bufes,  which  he 
obfer'ved,  had  crept  into  certain 
Branches  of  it,  .  rendered  him 
very  cautious  how  he  either  con- 
fulted  with  thafe  who  connived 
atfuch  Abufes,  or  employed  any 
fubordinate  Infhrwments  in  pro- 
moting them.  He  was,  therefore, 
particularly,  careful  in  the  Choice 

<1  of 
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ofhii/lpothecarfeSy.as  well  as  of 
the  Thy fictans,  with  whom,  in 
Cafes  of  Difficulty,  he  found  it 
requifite  to  confer*,  and,  on  all 
fuch  Occafions,  what  he  had,  prin- 
cipally. Regard  to,  was.  the  Ho- 
nour of  his  Trofefjion,  and  the 
Good  of  his  Tat  tents :  Thefe  were 
the  Ends  which  he  preferred  to  all 
partial,  and  foreign  Conftderations 
whatever.  And  he  had  ^always 
thofe  Thyficians.  in  the.  greaSefi 
Efieem,  who  pur fued.  thefe  Ends  \ 
and  upon  whom,  therefore,  hk 
Bufinefs  has  fo  jufily  devolved: 
Gentlemen,  who  defpijed  .thofe 
little  Arts  of  Addrefs,  whether 
to  the  Apothecaries,  or  to  the 
Topulace,  which  are,  fometimes, 
found^  neceffary  to  give  thofe  Trac- 
titioners  a  current  Value  about 
the  Town,  who  want,  and  are, 
perhaps,  confcious  to  themfelves^ 

they 
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they  nvant  an  intrinjick  Value. 

\ 

Had  2)r.  RadclifFe  really  de- 
Jigned  to  encourage  any  mean 
u4rts,  either  towards  acquiring^ 
dt:  preferving  the  puhlick  Efteem ; 
He  -who  knew  the  World  fo  well, 
and,  onallOccaJionSy  how  to  make 
his  Court,  would  Jmve  employed 
proper  Agents  .and  :Emij[faries  ta 
that  End  And  thefe  he  could  not 
have  wanted, efpeciaJly, among  fuch 
Number  ofirre^lar  Tretenders  to 
Thyjick, native  andforeign, where- 
with we  abound,  who  yet  know 
well  enough  to  what  Illuftons  the 
Teople  are  mojljubjedt,  and  how 
they  may  be  fooneft  captivated. 
But  as  he  had  no  Need  of  Jucb 
Operators,  fo  he  [corned  to  make 
Ufe  of  them,  and  of  thofe,  '^ho 
employ led  them. 
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Whatever i  therefore,  this  Wri- 
ter might  have  /aid  tq  the  tDiwi- 
nut  ion  of  Dr.  RadclifFe  V  Chara&er 
in  general^  for  he  was  not  fi^ith 
out  bis  Defers ;  yet  it  was  very 
wrong  to  lejfen  him  in  that  Tart 
of  his  Chara&ery  wherein  the 
great eji  Qhry  of  it  conftfied : 
And  that  was,  in  a  generous, 
Cont^pt  of  every  Thing,  which 
he  apprehended,  would,  on  any 
Account,  tend  to  depretiate  it. 
Neither  was  it,  in  the  leafi,  an 
Argument  of  the  Do&or'sVanity, 
tho  I  would  not  he  thought  to  ex- 
empt him  from  a  Frailty  too  com- 
mon both  to  great  ^nd  little  Men 
in  all  Trofeffions,  that  in  the 
Methods  he  took  towards  pre fer- 
vhtg^  the  Honour  of  his  proper 
Facuity^hewas,  efpecially,  care- 
ful  to  prefer ve  his  own. 
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Befides  the  Indecency  ofdijiur^ ' 
hing  the  .40>es  of  the  7)eady  and 
of  treating  thofe  with  Obloquy 
and  Reproach,  who  are  not  ca^ 
pable  of  (tnfivering for  thenjf elves f 
this  fFr iter  makes  hut  a  very  awk- 
0rd  Confpliment  to  many^  if  I 
might  not  fay  to  mofi  of  the  Fa- 
mikes  of  ^i^lity  in  the  Kingdom^ 
in  reprefenting  the  Terfon  em- 
ployed hy  them  for  Jo  many  Tears ^ 
0nd  who  was  in  fo  great  Reputa- 
t ion  with  fhem  for  his  Skill  and 
Sticcefs  inThyfck*,  yet  as  havings 
in  Truth y   very  few,   or  rather 
mnej,  of  the  ^i^lijications  pro^ 
per  to  0Thyfufian, 

^  To  which  of  our  two  Univerfi- 
ties  this  Gentleman  owes  hisEdu- 
C0(iony  or  whether  to  any,  1  do 
f^  htio^^    IJball  only  obferve 

far- 
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farther^  that  his  Refle6tions  con^" 
cerningtheiAljufe  of  commemora' 
the  Traifes  in  -HonoUr  of  the 
Dead,  are  indifferent fy  applicable 
to  all  Unherjities ,  and  to  all 
other  'Places ,  luhere  Gratitude 
may,  oblige  Men  to  pay  them :.  Kay,- 
if  we  may  argue  in  general ,  from^ 
the  Ahufe  of  Things  agairtfi  the 
Reafonahletiefs  and  Expediency  of 
them,  it  will  he  equally  criminal 
to  make  any  pub  lick  honorary  Ac- 
knowledgment, to  a  living,  and 
to  a!  dead  BenefaBor.  All  his 
rhetorical  Exaggerations,  there- 
fore y  oh  this  Heady  tHigbt  he  Sf- 
mijfedy  at  once,  as  proving  too 
much,  if  they  he  r eerily  intended 
to  prove  any  Thing.  Such  are  the 
"bright  and  JeleB'Paj] ages  follow- 
ing. "  A  rich  Mifer,  who  is  tho^ 
«  roughly  f el fijb,  and  would  re*- 
^'  ceive  the  Inter efl'-of  his  M^oftey^^ 

"  ev^ft 
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'"  even  after  his  Death ,  has  No- 
thing  elfe  to  do,  than  to  de- 
fraud his  Relations,  and  leave 
hisEJiate  to  fome  famous  Uni- 
verfitjf.  They  are  the  he/l 
Markets  to  buj^  Immortality  at 

"  with  Imk  Merit -T'  "  There, 
extraordinary  Bounties  Jball, 
always,  meet  with  ati  extraor- 
dinary Reacmpence',  and  the 
Meajure  of  the  Gift  is    ever 


IVJCi 

^^  the  SfaMdK^M/  /  A^ 
^•^  whethef  fkexQ^i^^ 


ykian,^ 'pr\,^  a^  he  d^c^tjlyexn 
prefleth  h%ifelf,v--^;  .Tinjier;;: 
^//.  the fe- [fine  'Bm^tmr^^  -tend 
only  tofheii^,  that'  good  and  laud- 
able Defgns  xm:^  he  pemarted  tQ 
ill  Ends.  But  there  is  no::Me^ef 
ftty,  why  Terfpns  of  ingjmuotii 
Minds  Jhould  fuppofe,  thty  wilj 
hc.fo  perverted,  and  :^\wsiYs  Jo 
perverted.    It  fbould  rather  he. 

prefumed. 
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pre  fumed,  that  Men  of  a  UherOt 
and  learned  Educdtiofi,  who  ba'b0 
a  Serife  of  moral  Vtrtue,  Jbould 
cm-reB  former  Err  or s,  y  Ihe^ 
hanie  realfy  committed  any,  thoft 
that  they  Jhould  perjift  in  repeat- 
ing them ;  efpeciall/y  after  fuch 
a  kindy  tender,  and  amicable 
Admonition,  from  fo  extraordi- 
nary a  moral  Wtiter. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Treface", 
though  if  may  he  thought  too  much 
enlarged  already,  without  ohfer- 
foingy  that  what  Attempts  foever 
have  been  made  hy  private  Ter^ 
fans,  m"  Confederacies  of  Me^ 
to  defiroy  all  Trinciples  of  Reli- 
gion and  moral  Virtue  \  yet  we 
do  not  want  civil  Magifirates, 
who  have  thought  it  their  TMiy 
to  obviate  thofe  wicked  and  ex- 
ecrable Schemes,  which  they  found 

had 
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» »    .       .     ... 

had  teen  pfoje&ed,  to  that  End, 
I  think  it  particularly  incumbent 
onmey  on  this  Qccajion,    to  men- 
tion,   in  Honour  of  the  worthy 
Gentlemen y  at  that  Time,  of  the 
Grand  Jur^  of  Middlelex,    two 
Prefentin,ents,  rhade  hy  thenty   in 
July  lafi\'    Both  ht/hich  will  he 
preferred  as  perpetual  Jlanding 
J^onumentSy   ioJJjeWy  that  how 
ni^merous.  Joe'ver  the  open  Advo- 
cates of  Irre^^ion  and  Vice,  at 
prefenty  are ;  or  how  conjiderahle 
foever   they   may   dffeCi    to   he 
thought y     on  Account    of  their 
Friends  and  Adherents :  Tet  J^ill 
we    have  Terfons  of  Chara&er 
and  Merit y    in  Authority y    it/ho 
knoWy  hqw  to  exprefs  a  pious  and 
jujl  Rejentmeniy  at^ any  open  1>if 
honour  done   to  Qody     to  theit 
TrincCy^  and.  to  their  Country. 
For    'whatever    Men  .  of  weak 

"I'    "  Minds y 
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Minds 3  or  thofe^  who  haiie  fome 
'wicked.  CaUfe  to  fervey  'may  he- 
lieve,  or  pretend,  the  true  Inte- 
refis  of  the  State,  and  thofe  of 
Religion  and  Morality,  will  al- 
ways he  found  infepardble.  What 
Jball  we  then  fay ^  ^either  concern- 
ing the  publick  Affe^Horij  or  the 
political  Notions  of  thofe  Mep? 
who  endeamurto'fub'pert  the 
true  Foundations^,  at  once,  of  all 
Civil  and  teli^iomphedience,'^' af- 
ter an  audacious  and  uiidifgmfed 
Manner,  never  attempted,  h^ore, 
I  vdo  mt  fay,  in  any  Chrtfftan 
Ndtip'n^  hut  in  any  other  Kation, 

imder  Hea^uen  /      ' 

•  '  '        •       '       ■  \     >  \\  ■  . 

Both,  thofe  Trefentments, ,  to 
which  f  refer,  were  fo'wHl  and 


ed  upon  fuch  jufi^  and  cogent  Rea- 

fons. 
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fonSy  refpeding  the  Honour,  Dig- 
nify, and,  Intereji  of  the  Sove- 
^^ni  and  the  Qood  of  the  Com' 
WMnitjf  in  general^  as  wellm  the 
Intere/is  of  Religion*,  that  a 
Tranfcript  of  them  might  have 
teen  <oery  acceptable  to  the  Read- 
er. But,  IJhaU,  only,  take  the 
Liberty  to  recite  two  Taragraphs^ 
from  the  JjattQi  of  them  y  That 
halving  a.  more  immediate  Rela- 
tion to  the  Booh,  I  have  under- 
taken to  anftver*.  And,  as  it 
gmte  thefirji  Occafwn  of  my  Un- 
dertaking to  anjwer  it,  ,  mf'tll  hi 
the  hefi  \4pology  fw  that  full, 
and  copious  Anjwer,  I  have  made 
to  if  I  which,  otherways,  it  might 
not  Jo  well  have  appeared  to  der 
ferve. 


te 


-  That  a  general  Uhertimfm 
m^  the  vstore   effeUudlly  he 

r  X  ejia- 
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"  eJiaUiJhed,  the  Univerfities 
"  are  decried^  and  all  Ihftrufbi- 
ons  of  Youth,  in  the  Trhieiples 
of  the  Chrijiian  ReUgioh,  ^e 
explodedy  with,  the  great 0 
Malice  and  Falfity. 


*^  The  more  effeBualfy  to  carr^ 
'^  on  thefe  fForks  ofDarkneJs, 
"  Jiudied  Artifices,  andin'vented 
"  Colours,  have  heen  made  ufe'o/'^ 
<«:  to  run  down  Religion  and  J^ir- 
^  tae,  as  prejudicial  to  Society, 
<*  md detrimental  to  the  State; 
'^  and  to  recommend  Jjuxurj^ , 
^  Avarice,  Tride,  and  all  Kind 
*y  of  Vices,  as  being  neceffary  to 
**  pubiick  Welfare ;  and  not  tend- 
«  i^g  to  //5^^  Deftru^ion  ?^  the 
«  Conjiitution  Kay ,  the  very 
^  Stews  th^mjelves  have  had 
<*  fltdined  Apologies,  and  forced 
"*^^  Encomiums  made  in  ihdit  Fa- 


"  vour 
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with  'DefigriyWe  amcehiCi  tsh. 
debauch  the  Nation.    ,  /. 


•      •       f  • 


Sitch  hMyimd  flagtiiem  At- 
tempts,  when  publickly :  avowed, 
might  foefy  /ujify,  indehd,  rpra* 
voke  the  /^nimadi3erjibn  of  the 
civil  Magtflrate.  If  it  might 
not  have  hecome  the  Ardour  of 
fome  of  our  very  learned  Fathers, 
upon  an  Occafion  fo  highfy  provo- 
hing/o  have  exerted  that  primitive 
and  apojiolical  Spirit ,  with  which 
they  are  animated,  and  to  have 
reproved,  rebuked,  and  exhorted 
with  all  Authority.  It  might  he 
wijhed,  at  lea  ft ,  that  fome  Ter- 
Jon  of  Diftin&ion  in  the  Church, 
'  whofe  fJTeight,  and  Influence, 
would  have  enforced  the  Ar- 
guntent,  had  undertaken  to  con- 
fute thofe  wicked  and  detefldble 

Trinci' 
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Trinciples,  af/unjl  whkh,  accerd- 
rag  to  the  Meajure  of  my  mtan 
ylhilities,  I  have  here  thought  it 
myDutytolearTeJlimony:  Which 
yet,  I  hope,  hy  the  Elefftni  of  Q>d, 
ntt^  he  rendered,  in  Jome  De- 
cree, ftthfeniient  towards  the 
tntendtd  EffeCl. 
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C  H  A  p.      I, 

That  there  is  a  reatTHjiinffiott 
iefween  moral  Good  and 
Evil. 

ii  JFhereiri  this  Tii/iinBwtt  is 
founded,  n,  m,  iv,v.  Illu- 
Jfratioris  of  it  from  fenjible  Oh- 
/e-Bs.-  VI,  VII,  vm.  fet  ihe 
Idea  of  Order  not  taken  from 
the  jufl  or  heatitifiil  Troportiori 
hefween  fenfihte  Objects,  hut 
pre-fuppofed.  IX.  Confirmed 
b)' a  Sentiment  of  Cicero,  yi.  An 
.Application  of  it,  XI,  XII, 
XIII.  An  OhjeQion  propo- 
fed,  XrV.  and  more  parti- 
A  eularlj/ 
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mlarly  fohied  from  the  Conji- 
deration  of  ajlrait,  and  of  a 
crooked  Line.  -KV .^Cn.  fFhat 
Advantage  may  he  made  of  it 
towards  proving  the  real  "Di- 
fiinBiott  of  moral  Virtue. 

L  Lay  it  down  as 

the  Foundation 
of  my  preftnt 
Defign,  tiat  the 
Diftinffion     of 
moral  Good  and 
Evil  depends  on 
the    Nature    of    Things,,    and 
the  different  Relations,  wherein 
they  ftand  towards  each  other ; 
that  this  Diftinflion,   therefore, 
is    not    owing    to    any    meer 
pofitive   Law    or    Appointment 
whatever,    human    or    divine ; 
nor    to    any  Cuftom,     general 
Confent  of   Mankind,    or  Opi- 
nion 


(?) 

I 

niott  of  particular  Perfbns ;  but 
arifeth  from  a  certain  Agreement 
or  Difagreement,  Proportion  or 
Difproportion ,  which  natural 
Reafon,  when  we  duly  attend  to 
it,  will  not  feil  to  difcover  be* 
tween  the  Things  themfelves,  a- 
bout  Which  it  is  cosverfunt, 

n.  As  wUen  we  therefore  be- 
hold materiat  Objects  prefen- 
ted  to  the  Sight,  and  compare 
them  together,  Ibme  of  them  are 
obferved  to  be  greater  of  left 
than  other,  fome  of  a  circular, 
Iquare,  or  triangular  Form ;  from 
which  their  different  Magnitude 
and  Configuration  we  infer,  there 
is  a  natural  Incapacity  in  them 
towards  producing,  in  concert, 
any  r^ular  or  uniform  Work : 
So  upon  Inquiry,  whether  fuch 
Aftions,about  which  moral  Agents 
may  deliberate,  ought  to  be  done, 

A  ^  if 


/^ 


if  we  obferve  any  thin^  diikgree- 
able  or  unbecoming  in  them, 
we  conclude  them  naturally  irre- 
gular and  improper  to  be  done. 
Thus  when    we    conlider   Man 

< 

as  a  moral,  and  when  under  the 
Notion  of  a  natural,  or  artificial 
Agent,  the  Difference,  in  relped: 
to  the  Symmetry  or  Difproportion 
of  his  Work,  is  equally  vifible. 

ni.  Yet  this  Difference  will  ftill 
appear  in  a  ftronger  Light,  if  we 
make  a  Judgment  concerning  mo- 
ral Actions,  not  meerly  on  Ac- 
count of  their  Beauty  or  Regula- 
rity, arifing  from  the  Relation, 
which  the  Things  about  which 
they  are  converfant,  bear  to  one 
another ;  but  more  directly,  as 
they  Hand  in  Relation  to  us  ;  as 
they  are  fubfervient  to  our  Ufe  ; 
and  tend  to  promote  our  Happi- 
nefs,  or  our  Perfection. 

4-  A 
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IV.  A  Man  is  pkafed  with  fee- 
ing a  beautiful  and  regular  Build- 
ing, tho'  he  has  nb  Propriety  in 
it;  nor  any  other  Advantage, 
than  that  of  gratifying,  by  the 
Sight  of  it,  the  natural  Love 
which  he  hath  for  Order  and  Pro- 
portion. But  if  he  is  -perfonally 
interefted  in  fuch  a  Building,  and 
jreflefts  that  it  was  defigned  with 
all  the  Conveniences  about  it,  for 
his  more  immediate  Ufe  and  Ser- 
vice, this  ftill  contributes  to 
heighten  the  Joy  of  his  Profpefl:> 
and  to  make  him  more  in  Love 
with  the  Beauty  of  Order,  by  a 
fenfible  Application. 

V.  We  form  the  like  Sentiments 
in  regard  to  moral  Ad:ion6.  When 
we  fee  Man  conducing  hinilelf 
according  to  the  Order  and  Per^ 
feftion  of  his  Nature ;  or  doing 
ao^  thing  that  is  truly  great,  or 

A  3  noble 
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noble,  fuited  to  the  Dignity,  the 
Wifdom  or  Goodnels  of  a  realbna- 

« 

|jle  Agent,  we  take  a  fecret  Plea- 
iure  inrefleftinguponhis  Condu^, 
tho'it  is  upon  no  other  Account 
benehcial  to  us.  But  if  we  are 
in  any  refpe^  perfonally  afFed:ed 
by  it,  or  it  fhould  have  an  im- 
bued iate  and  direft  Influence  to- 
wards making  us  more  happy,  or 
more  perfe^,  th©  Impreflions,  we 
ihould  receive  from  it,  would, 
for  that  reafon,  be  £o  much  more 
lively  and  forcible. 

VI.  I  would  not  however  infer 
firom  what  has  been  faid,  that  the 
proper  Method,  as  fome  have 
pretended,  of  maintaining  the  real 
Diftinftion  of  moral  Virtue,  is  to 
?irgue  from  the  agreeable  Senti- 
ments, wherewith  the  Mind  is 
naturally  pofieflied,  wh^en  we  ob- 
iferve  4  juft  and  beautiful  Propor- 
tion 


(7) 
tion  between  the  Works  of  Na- 
ture, or  Art :  Fbr  here,  fay  they, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
transfer  the  Idea  of  Order,  fk)m 
which  thofe  Sentiments  arife  in 
the  Mind,  to  fuch  A6tibns,  which 
Mankind  have  agreed  to  call 
moral. 

VH.  If  they  only  intend  hereby, 
that  the  Method  of  letting  Men 
into  the  Knowledge  of  ihtelleftual 
Truths,  by  fdnfible  Arguments 
zad  Alluiions,  is  very  proper ; 
that  naked  Truth  is  too  bright  a 
t'orm,  for  the  Generality  of  Man- 
kind to  contemplate;  and  that 
we  mtift  therefore  endeivotif  to 
enlighten  their  Minds  by  fpeak- 
ing  to  their  Senfes  and  Imagina- 
tion ;  it  is  readily  granted,  there 
is  no  Inconvenience  in  this  way 
of  arguing.  But  if  it  be  intended, 
this  Method  is  not  deiigned  fb 

A  4  much 
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jBuch  for  an  IlluJlraHon  concern- 
ing the  Certaipty  of  mor^l  Virtue, 
as  a  flrid  and  direft  Proof  of  thp 
Thing,  we  aver  it  to  be  unjuft, 
and  altogether  pr^poflerous :  We 
ought  to  conclude,  that  becaufe 
the  fenfibleEyj?  is  delighted  with 
external  Beauty  and  Order,  ther^ 
is,  therefore,  fuch  a  thing  as  in- 
ternal Beauty  and  Order,  from 
which  that  I)e.light  proceeds,  as 
from  its  real  and  true  Source. 

Vm,  For  in  the  natural  Order 
of  our  Ideas,  concerning  two  Sub- 
jects, the  nobler  and  more  p^r^d 
is  the  ;R,ule  and  Meafure  of  the 
other,  but  Ihould  by  no  means 
either  be  regulated  by  it,  or  be 
confidered  as  prior  to  it. 

IX,  And  therefore,  w^  may 
juftly  qu^ftion,  whether  the  fehfi- 
ble  Eye  is  not  delighted  with  the 
Order  and  Beauty  of  ieiilible  Ob-! 

jects. 
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jeds,  meerly  and  folefy  for  this 
J^Lcafbn,     that   there  is   antece- 
dently  in  the  Soul  an  Idea  and 
JLove  of  intelle6hial  Order,  from 
which    that    of   fenfible  Order 
takes  its  Rife.    Cicero  is  of  Opi- 
nion, whieh  appears  to  be  ground- 
ed upon  this  Principle,   *  That 
there  is  no  other  fublunary  Crea- 
ture l^i^t  Man,    fenfible  of  the 
Beauty,  Comelinefs,  and  Order  of 
Parts,  in  external  Objects.    The 
Diflerence  th&x^^xQy  which  Man 
oblerves  on    th&^o,    feveral  Ac- 
counts,   between    fuch    Objefts, 
muft  naturally  be  fuppoied   to 
arile  from  his  transferring  the 
Sentiments  of  the  Mind,  concern- 
ing intefledual  Order,  to  them: 

f  Itaq;  corum  ipforum,  qua;  afpcdu  fcntiun- 
tur,  nullum  aliud  Animal,  pulchritudinem,  vc^' 
nuftateii),  pnyenicfitiam  Pahium  fentit. 

For 
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For  tho  he  acknowledgeth,  the 
Mind  takes  Occafion  to  apply  the 
Idea  of  Order,  arifing  from  feiiiible 
Objects,  towards  the  better  Re- 
gulation of  our  moral  Condudfc, 
that  *  Beauty,  Comelinels,  and 
Order,  ought  much  more  to  be 
preferred  by  moral  Agents ;  yet 
he  mentions,  and  muft  necefla- 
rily  do  fo  in  his  way  of  arguing, 
this  Idea  of  Order  from  fenfible 
Objects,  not  as  the  formal  ot 
efficient  Caufe  of  the  intellectual 
Order,  but  only  as  an  Image y  that 
may  on  occafion  be  ulefuUy  em- 
ployed to  illuftrate  it ;  and  in  this 
Senfe  we  are  to  explain  what  he 


^  Quam  fimilitudinem  natura,  ratloque  ab 
oculis  ad  animum  transferens,  multo  magis  pul- 
chricudinetn,  conftaotiam,  ordin^m  in  confiliis 
(a^ifque  confervandum  putat. 

adda 
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adds  upon  the  Argument.  *  '^From 
^'  hence  arifeth  moral  Honefty, 
•*  the  Subject  of  our  prefent  In- 
*'  quiry ;  which  tho'  it  fhould 
**  not  always  be  efteemed,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  is,  notwithftand- 
ing,  moral  Honejiy,  and  Praile- 
^  worthy  in  itfelf,  tho'  no  Perfbn 
'^  fhould  ohfer^e  or  applaud  it." 

X.  If  the  different  Judgments 
then,  which  we  make  concern- 
ing the  Order  and  Proportion  of 
Parts  in  refpedt  to  material  Sub- 
ftances,  is  certainly  founded  in 
fome  Equality  or  Inequality  be- 
tween them,  on  Account  of  their 
refpe^ive  Magnitude  or  Figure, 
and  does^  not  depend  on  any  hu- 

*  Quibus  ex  rebus  cooflatur  &  efficitur  14 
quod  querimus  Honeftum.  Quod  etiatnfi  nobili- 
tatum  non  fit,  camen  honeftum  fie,  quodque  vere 
dichnus^  etiamfi  a  nullo  laudaturj  laudabil«  edd 
oacura. 

man 
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manCoriipaft,  or  private  Opinion ;. 
or,  I  will  add,  even  on  any  pafi- 
tive  Will  or  Command  of  the  fu- 
preme  Being ;  Contradidions  be- 
ing impoffible  to  the  diVlne  Pow- 
er itfelf ;  which  therefore  cannot 
effed,  that  a  Part  fhould  be  of 
equal  Magnitude  or  Extent,  fb  as 
to  take  up  the  fame  Space  with 
the  Whole;  that  a  circular  ftiould, 
at  the  fame  Time,  be  a  triangu- 
lar Figure  ;  or  that  two  Bodies 
Ihould  be  exactly  uniform,  and 
yet  of  a  different  Form.  If  there 
are,  we  fay,  fuch  real  and  im- 
mutable Differences,  independent 
on  any  foreign  Power,  or  Caufe 
whatever,  in  material  Obje6te, 
there  is  ftill  greater  Reafon  to  be- 
lieve a  real  and  immutable  Dif- 
f erence  with  refpe(5t  to  moral  or 
intelledual  Objects :  Since,  ac- 
cording to  the  Principle,  upon 

which 
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whicfi  I  have  been  arguing,  after 
Cicero,  it  is  from  the  Under ^ 
Jianding,  and  not  diredly  from 
any  fenfible  Impreffions,  that  wc 
are  plealed  with  ih&  Beauty  of 
external  Order,  and  difplealed 
with  every  thing  repugnant  to 
it* 

Xl^  To  thisy  perhaps,  itm^ybc 
faid,  that  the  Degrees  of  more 
and  lefs,  the  Ideas  of  Figure,  of 
Exteniion  •  and  Magnitude^  are 
proper  only  to;  Bodies ;  and  that 
we  cannot  therefore  argue  de- 
monftratively  from  the  Differ- 
ence, in  fenfible  Objects  on  thefe 
Accounts,  to;a  Difference  between 
Objects  of  a  moral  Confideration, 
which  are  not. capable  of  the  like 
Circumft:ance5. 

Xn.  I  have  already  in  Part  ob- 
viated this  Suggeftion,  bylhew- 
ing,  that  the  Argument  we  em- 
ploy 
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ploy  on  Occafion  of  fenfible  Ob- 
je6ks,  to  difcover  the  Beauty  of 
Order  and  Proportion,  is  not  ufed 
as  an  antecedent  Proof^  but  only 
as  a  confequential  Uluftration  of 
moral  Virtue.  There  is  fbme- 
thing  in  the  Action  of  Man  con- 
fidered  as  a  moral  Agent,  if  not 
jftridlly  the  lame  with  what  we 
obferve  in  material  Operations, 
which,  however,  bears  a  vifible 
Refemblance  to  them :  Tho'  his 
Action  therefore,  in  that  Capaci- 
ty, does  not  fall  under  the  Senlcs, 
or  under  the  fame  Circumftances 
with  §i^ntitfy  yet  there  is  a  cer- 
tain Agreement  or  Difagreement, 
Conveniency  or  Inconveniency, 
in  the  Reafon  of  it ;  from  which, 
if  he  depart,  we  conclude  his 
A^ion  to  be  equally  irregular, 
as  a  Building,  between  whole 
Parts  there  is  no  Manner  of  Pro- 
portion 
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portion  or  Correfpondence ;  or  as 
a  Line  that  is  drawn  a  quite  dif- 
ferent way  from  the  Point,  to- 
wards which  it  ought  to  be  car- 
ried. 

Xni.  And  the  latter  of  thefe 
Images  being  more  abitraded 
from  the  Circumftances  or  Parts 
of  Qiiantity,  I  fhall,  efpecially, 
confine  myfelf  to  it,  in  order 
to  a  more  plain  and  fami-- 
liar  Difcovery  of  moral  Virtue, 
from  a  Ckxofideration  of  material 
Objects. 

XEV.  If  you  ask  then,  when  I 
call  a  line  irregular,  which  is 
not  carried  towards  its  proper 
Point  dire£kly,  but  by  oblique  or 
crooked  Strokes,  how  does  it 
therefore  follow,  that  any  Aftion 
of  Man,  confiderd  as  a  moral 
Agent,  is  alfo  irregular  ?  I  anfwer; 
becaufe  Reafbn,   in  both  Cafes, 

and 
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and  in  all  other  Cafes,  doth  re-' 
quire,  that  whatever  End  is  pro- 
poled,  it  ought  to  be  purfued  by 
the  molt  fimple,  the  moft  direft, 
and  practicable  Means.  This  is 
the  Rule  imprefled  by  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature  on  all  his  Works ; 
inanimate  Beings  follow  it  with 
all  their  Force  and  A6tivity :  If 
a  Paflage  fhpjild  be  opened  to  the 
Center  of  theEatth,:  and  a  Stone 
were  thrown  into  it,  it  would  de- 
fcend  continually  in  a  direft  Line, 
provided  nothing  might  happen 
to  divert  or  alter  the  Conrfe  of 
its  Motion.  All  Animals,  I  do 
not  inquire  whether  thej  have 
any  Senfation  or  Defign  ill  what 
they  do,  have  the  fame  natural 
Impulfe,  and  move  towards  the 
Hace  or  Object,  to  which  they 
are  inclined,  by  the  ffiorteft  and 
eafieft  Way,    .An  Eagle  that  de- 

feribes* 
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Icribes  fbveral  circular  Motions 
in  the  Aif,  in  order  to  difcover 
her  Prey ;  yet  when  fhe  has  once 
marked  it  out  with  her  Eye,  and 
finds  the  way  open  for  a  Seizure, 
ftoops  with  all  her  Force  and 
Swiftnels  directly  upon  it.  And 
fhall  we  imagine,  while  all  other 
Beings  are  diredied  in  their  Mo- 
tions by  Ibme  certain  Rule,  efpe- 
cially  by  this  common  Rule  of 
purlbing  what  appears  defirable 
to  them,  by  the  mo&  eafy 
and  fimple  Means,/i&^/  Man  alone, 
who,  among  all  terreltrial  Be- 
ings, is  capable  of  knowing  his 
Rule,  of  difcoVering  theReafbna 
upon  which  he  ought  to  adt, 
and  of  following  them  by  a  di- 
ftind:  Perception^  fhould  yet  be 
without  any  Rule  for  his  Behavi- 
our, cpnlidered  properly  ^jMan? 
Or  is  it  agreeable  to  the  Character 

B  .of 
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of  an  infinitely  wife  and  good 
God,  to  believe,  he  has  created 
all  other  Things  in  Number, 
fFe'tght,  and  MeafurCy  and  yet 
left  Man,  the  noblefl  and  moft 
excellent  of  his  vifible  Works^  to 
a<3:  without  any  regard  to  Order 
or  Proportion;  and  in  particular 
to  the  Rule,  I  have  now  menti- 
oned  ?  A  Rule,  according  to  which 
all  other  Beings  are  not  only  ob- 
ferved  to  ad: ;  but  whereby  even 
the  moft  perfed  Being  himielf 
does  inviolably  condud  his  own 
Adion. 

XV.  Now  •  I  defire  no  more 
fhould  be  granted  towards  de^ 
monftrating  the  real  Diftindtion 
of  moral  Virtue,  than  that  Man, 
fuppofed  a  reafonable  Agent,  is 
obliged  antecedently  to  ^ny  poft- 
/ii;^  Inftitution,  human  or  divine, 
to  condud  hiinfelf  by  this  Rule, 

that 
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thjit  li,  by  purfuing  whdt  he  piib* 
pofes  to  attain  as  good  or  convex 
nknt  for  him,  by  the  moft  ea^, 
fimple,  and  practicable  Meansi 
Upon  this  Conceffion,  which  ilo 
reaibnable  Perlbn  will  fcruple  to 
make,  it  Will  unavoidably  follow, 
that  in  the  natural  and  neceflafy 
JReafon  bf  T'hings,  the  Diftinctioii 
of  moral  Good  may  be  eftablilhed, 
and  confequently  of  moral  Evilj 
after  the  lame  Manner,  whereby 
we  difcover  a  Line  to  be  crooked, 
by  comparing  it,  with  a  ftreight 
Line. 
Xt^L  .Lhave  th<5it.  nothitig 

more  to  do,  in  profecuting  thia 
Argument,  but  to  inquire,  whe* 
ther  there  are  not  certain  Ac- 
tions, which  have  a  direct  Ten- 
dency to  promote  the  Good  and 
Happinels  of  Man  ;  and  by  means 
of  which  he  will  much  fooner^ 

B  %  and 
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and  more  eafily  attain  his  End, 
than  he  would  do  by  a  contrary 
or  different  Practice  ?  In  order  to 
a  Refolution  of  which  Inquiry,  it 
may  be  proper  to  confider,  in  the 
firit  Place,  what  the  proper  End 
of  Man  really  is  ?  for  that  being 
once  difcovered,  we  may  better 
find  the  true  and  direft  Way  that 
leads  to  it. 

Chap.    II. 
What  the  proper  End  of 

I,  n.  The  End  of  Man  confider- 
ed  in  two  Refpe&Sy  and  whf. 
in,  ^farther  Reafon  of  this 
Dijiinction,    IV.  The  Ufe  of 

it. 
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//.  V,  VI.  A  Difficulty  propo- 
fedy  and  anfwered  from  the 
molent  ImpreJJions  made  upon 
Its  fy  Means  of  fenftble  Objects, 
Vn.  The  mfdom  and  Holme fs 
of  God  mndicatedy  notv/ith- 
Jlanding  what  was  objected, 
Vm.  The  Objection  farther 
confidered,  and  refuted,  IX. 
The  particular  Reafon  of  con- 
Jldering  it  in  refpect  to  the  Au- 
thor s  Method, 

* 

I.  T^  H  E  End  of  Man  may  be 
-■■    confidered  as  having  re- 
lpe6l  either  to  his  Perfedlion,  or 
to  his  Happinefs. 

n.  I  Ihall  begin  with  the  for- 
mer Diftindion;  for  thefe  two 
Things,  on  Account  of  the  pre- 
fent  State  of  Mankind,  admit  of 
a  very  different  Confideration. 
Tho'  in  a  feperate  State  of  the 

Soul 
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^oul  firom  the  BocJy,  we  cannot 
jpafily  conceive  any  Grounds 
for  fucli  ^  Diftindlion;  for  cer- 
tainly a  pure  Intelligence  will  be 
^otQ  h^ippy  in  Proportion  as  it 
js  perfeft;  and  more  perfect,  in 
Propprtioji  as  it  is  happy.  Where- 
^s,  in  th?  prefent  Union  of  Soul 
^nd  Body,  we  often  feek  and  find 
Happinefs,  fuch  as  it  is,  in  Things, 
fict  wl^ich  tei^d  to  the  Perfed:ion 
pf  human  Nature,  but  to  vitiate 
and  debafe  it.  Pleafure  and  Hap^ 
pinefs  4re  infeperable ;  whatever 
jth^refore  has  a  Power  of  pleafing 
VIS,  has,  in  the  fame  Degree,  a 
Power  of  making  us  happy :  Now 
it  bein^  necelTary  to  the  Prefer- 
vation  of  the  fenfible  Life,  that 
we  Ihould  be  affeded  with  Plea- 
fure,  in  th^  Ufe  or  Enjoyment  of 
feniible  Obje<3:s,  we  are  often  ex^ 

cited 


cited  to  defire  them,  and  unite 
ourfelves  to  them,  after  an  irre- 
gular Manner.  Finding  a  pre- 
fent  Satisfadlion  in  them,  we  are 
diverted  from  attending  to  thofe 
nobler,  but  at  prelent  lefs  affeft- 
in^  Operation^  of  the  Mind; 
wherein  the  P<^rfed:ion  of  our  no- 
bler Part  confiils.  This  is  the  Rea- 
Ibn,  why  Men,  by  Degrees,  im- 
merfe  themfelves  lb  deep  in  fen 
lual  Applications,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  put  a  Thought  or  Defire 
into  them  worthy  of  reafonable 
Beings,  of  Beings  created  after 
the  Imiage  of  God.  They  have 
no  Notion  of  any  thing  but  what 
they  fee,  feel  or  taft,  or  which  has 
fome  relation  to  gratify  the  Ap- 
petites of  animal  Life.  It  at  any 
time,  we  are  able  to  imprefs  a 
Sentiment  upon  them  relating  to 
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a  future  Life,  and  the  Rewards  of 
a  reafonahle  Service ;  the  moft 
efFe^ual  Way  is,  to  obumbrate 
t9  them  intellectual  and  divine 
Truths,  by  fenfible  Allulions;  as 
of  thofe,  for  Inftance,  to  a  Feaft, 
to  a  Kingdom,  toaHoufewithVa- 
riety  oiManfwns,  and  other  like 
Objects  pf  human  Deiire ;  of 
which,  indeed,  the  Scriptures 
themfelves,  in  Gjndefcention  to 
the  common  Ideas  and  Under- 
ftanding  of  Men,  condefcend  to 
make  ufe ;  and  fb  lead  them 
to  the  Difcovery  of  intellectual 
Truths,  in  a  Way  fuited  to  their 
grofs  Imaginations ;  as  Children 
eafier  learn  to  read,  when  we  put 
Boo)^  into  their  Hands,  adorned 
on  the  outfide  or  within,  with 
painted  emblematical  Figures. 

in.  They  are  not  only  the  Vul- 
gar^ whole  Thoughts  ^re  taken 


Up  with  lenfible  Objects  and  Ap- 
pearances; but  we  fcarce  hear 
any  thing,  but  the  Language  of 
the  fenfible  World,  from  Men  of 
a  more  refined  Education.  Me- 
taphyftcksy  the  moft  probable 
Means,  next  to  the  Grace  ol  God, 
of  opening  the  Eye  of  human 
Underftanding, .  oi  beautifying 
and  enlarging  itsProfpect,  are  too 
generally  neglected :  The  very 
Method  oi  modern  Study  feems 
rather  calculated  to  fit  Men  for 
a  Commerce  in  Life,  that  regards 
the  Decencies  of  external  Beha- 
viour, than  to  improve  the  Mind 
in  the  Knowledge  of  Things  wor- 
thy of  a  rational  Purfuit,  and 
whereby  the  Strength  of  it  may 
be  augmented,  or  its  native  Li- 
berty reftored. 

IV.   This  may  ferve  to  fhew, 
Jiow  n^ceffiry  it  is  at  prefent  to 


diftinguifh  between  the  Perfe6tion, 
and  the  Happinefe  of  Man.  Since 
the  latter  includes  in  it  not  only 
the  Pleafures  proper  to  hiin  fim- 
ply  as  an  intelligent,  but  alio  as 
an  animal  and  lenfitive  Creature. 

V.  The  Sen&tions,  indeed,  of 
Man  in  this  latter  Reljpect,  are  in 
Ibme  Cafes  £o  violent  and  affect- 
ing, that  fome  have  thought  it  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  them  with  the 
fFifdom  and  Holinefs  of  Provi- 
dence ;  as  thinking  them  more 
than  an  Over-ballance  for  the 
Power  and  Prerogative  of  Realbn. 
But  this  Argument,  upon  due 
Inquiry,  will  appear  to  be  ground- 
ed upon  a  falfe  Judgment,  and 
to  owe  its  Rife,  not  to  any  in- 
vincible Defect,  either  of  human 
Underftanding  or  Will,  but  to  a 
Neglect  and  Abufe  of  them.  How 
forcible  foever  the  Action  of  fen- 
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lible  Objects  may  be  upon  us^  if 
we  will  make  a  due  Vfe  of  the 
Light  of  our  Mind^  or  the  Free- 
dom of  our  Will,  we  are  both 
fufficiently  qualified  to  difcover 
what  way  we  ought  to  take,  and 
enabled  to  proceed  in  it.  Had 
fenHble  Objects,  indeed,  lefe  Pow- 
er to  move  us,  it  might  be  que- 
itioned,  whether  the  End  of  God^ 
in  making  Man  Part  of  the  {ena- 
ble World,  would  be  fufficiently 
attained.  There  are  certain  Ac- 
tions proper  to  the  animal  Life,, 
and  necelJary  to  preferve  it,  to 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  agree- 
able and  ftrong  Seniations  that 
accompany  them,  notwithfland- 
ing  the  general  Defire  which- Men 
have  of  Living,  they  would  yet 
be  much  more  reludant,  if  not, 
by  Degrees,  altogether  averfe. 
W^re  Men  to  eat  ^d  drink,  with 

np 
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no  other  Intention,  than  meerly 
to  fupport  Life,  and  without  any 
Manner  of  Taft  or  Relilh,  the 
Number  of  Perfbns  chargeable 
with  deftroying  theinfelves,  if  not, 
by  a  pofitive  Choice, .  at  leaft,  by 
an  irregular  ufe  of  their  Li- 
berty, would  be  much  augmen- 
ted: Nay,  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  when  the  great  Bufinefi,  be- 
caufe  the  great  Tleafure  of  Life, 
eating  and  drinking,  ihould  no 
more  fubfift,  fome  Men  would 
even  dire6lly  chufe  to  be  removed 
out  of  a  State,  wherein,  accord- 
ing to  their  grofs  Appreiienfions, 
they  could  find  nothing  to  gra- 
tify or  affedl  them^  There  are, 
indeed^  natural  Anions,  which, 
were  it  not  for  the  pleafing  Sen- 
sations, that  attend  them ;  or  the 
painful,which  Men  feel  when  they 
are  obftrufted,  they  Should  be  ia 

far 
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far  from  an  Inclination  to  p^- 
form,  that  they  fhould  not,  with- 
out much  Difficulty  and  Trou- 
ble, be^  on  any  other  Account, 
reconciled  to  them.  It  is  no  Ar- 
gument  then  againit  the  Wifdom 
and  Holinefs  of  God,  that  he  has 
given  us  certain  powerful  Sen£i. 
tions,  on  occafion  of  material  Ob- 
jects acting  upon  us;  fince  we 
have  yet  Strength  fufficient  to 
oppole  and  refift  their  Actioxi, 
whenever  it  becomes  irregular: 
but  it  is  an  Argument  of  the 
Wifdom  of  God,  that  thole  Senik- 
tions  are  of  fiich  Force,  as  to  an- 
fwer  the  End,  which  otherwife 
they  could  not  do,  of  his  placing 
Mankind  in  this  fenfible  World. 
And  to  ihew  how  conlpicuous  the 
divine  Wifdom  is  in  this  Appoint- 
ment, in  proportion  as  the  fen- 
jGyble  Actions  of  Life  are  more 
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neceflkry  to  the  Prefervation  of 
our  fenfible  Being,  they  are  at- 
tended ftill  with  a  more  grateful 
and  powerful  Senfation ;  and  this, 
indeed,  is  an  evident  Argument, 
they  do  not  proceed  from  any 
fortuitous  Conftruction  of  the 
Body;  but  from  the  Difpofition 
of  a  wife  and  intelligent  Caufe. 

VIII.  I  may  farther  obferve, 
that  were  the  Imprcffions  of  fen- 
fible Obje6U  lefs  ftrong,  the  Bal- 
lance  of  Power  between  the  intel- 
le6lual  and  the  fenfible  Part  of  us 
would  be  deftroyed.  Even  in  the 
prefent  Difpute,  about  the  Right 
or  Bounds  of  Empire  between  'em, 
ivc  find  there  are  many  Perfbns 
fo  defirous  of  improving  the  intel* 
le6tual  Part,  that  they  are  even 
willing  to  retire,  fb  far  as  they  can, 
out  of  the  fenfible  World,  in  or- 
der to  give  themfelves  up  to  Con^ 
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templation  and  Prayer,  towards 
the  greater  Perfection  of  their 
Mind.  This  proceeds  from  the 
Idea  they  have  formed,  and/«y^- 
ly  formed,  of  the  fuperior  Dig- 
nity and  Excellency  of  the  Soul. 
Bat  could  we  fee,  in  a  fimple  and 
naked  View,  the  Soul,  with  all  the 
Powers  and  Capacities  of  it ;  and 
thoie,  exerting  themfelves,  or  in 
a  preparative  State  towards  exer- 
ting themfelves,  with  all  their 
Force,  upon.  .  Objeds  propor- 
tioned to  them,  the  Bufinefi 
of  this  Life,  about  which  we  arc 
now  fo  foUicitous,  would  fcarce 
be  thought  to  deferve  the  leaft 
Part  of  our  Care  or  Regard.  Our 
Converfation  would  be  wholly  in 
Heaven,or\ii^n  heavenly  Objects ; 
and  many  of  the  Ends,  for  which 
God  has  placed  us  in  this  middle 
State,  would  confequently  be  fru- 
V  itrated: 
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ftrated ;  yet,  for  the  Siake  of 
which,  tho'  we  know  there  is  a 
Principle  within  us  diitin£t  from 
Matter,  and  fiiperior  to  all  the 
Powers  and  Capacities  of  Matter, 
God  has  not  thought  fit  we 
Ihould,  at  prefect,  know,  by  a 
cle^r  and  diftin6t  View,  what 
that  Principle  is;  becaufe  (Ifhall 
make  no  Apology  for  repeating 
the  Argument)  could  we  fee 
this  bright  and  excellent  Form 
expofed  to  the  Underftanding,  as 
we  difcover  fenfible  Beauties  by 
the  fenfible  Eye,  we  fhould  be  fb 
much  tranfported  and  overcome 
with  the  Vifion,  that  it  would 
be  extreamly  difficult  for  us, 
without  offering  great  Violence 
to  ourfelves,  to  turn  our  Thoughts 
tipon  fb  foreign,  and,  inCdmpari- 
fon,  fo  ignoble  and  vile  an  Objeft  as 
Matter,  or  any  particular  Part 

of 
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of  it,  whereof  this  vifible  World 
is  compofed.  If  a  greit  Mind, 
by  refleding  upon  the  Operations 
and  Powers  of  the  Sotil,  is  now 
fbmetiines  able  under  the  ftrong 
Impreflions  of  SenCey  and  all  the 
iplendid  Appearances,  which  Men 
call  worldly  Glory,  to  withdraw 
itfelf  into  the  intelle6hialSyftem ; 
How  little,  how  contemptible, 
would  all  the  Pomps  appear,  which 
Art  or  Luxury  can  prepare,  in  the 
Eyes  of  one,  who  could  fee  the 
Soul  ihine  forth,  like  the  Sun 
from  under  a  dark  Cloud,  or  ra- 
ther after  a  total  Eclipfe,  in  its 
foil  Strength  and  Luftre  ? 

IX.  AsthisConfiderationfhews, 
there  are  wife  Reafbns,  why  we  do 
not  now  know  any  thing  more 
diftin^ly  concerning  the  Nature 
of  the  Soul ;  fo  it  jwcovers,  that 
on  Account  of  ^e  Ballance  of 
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Power  between  the  Soul  and  the 

•  •         • 

Body,  proportioned  to  our  pre- 
fent  Stated  it,. is  requifite,  the 
Happinefs,  nnd  th^  Perfe^ipn  of 
Man^  in  regard  to  his  En^  flipi4d 
te  diilinftly  confider^d. ,  .' 

■    -     '  .       .  '     f     :    . 


C  H  A  F.      Ill;  ;  ! 

...» 

(jf  the  End  of  Man  confid^red 
r   mure  partiadarly  m  refpe^ 
to  his  Perfe^ion, 

I.  Thaf  Tjue  naturally  deJireTer- 
feBloiiifrom,  aMothe^  of  S^^- 
lo'Ve.  II,  ni.  CertainjDegree^ 
ofPerfe&ion^  in  Things,  ivith- 
out  life,  inTlantSy,  and  Ani- 
mals. WmTet  the  Degreas  of 
Terfe&ion  in  other  Things  more 

ejpecmll/ 
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efpeeialljf  efimiatddy  as  we  are 

more  intere/ied  in  them.  V.  The 

l>efi^e  ^/TerffBim,  tho  it 

majf  he'  cotijidefed  feparatel/y 

fet  is.  rgaify  infeparahle  from 

•    the-  iivmHcihle  i}efire  of  Hap- 

pinefs,.     VI.    The  Force  mid 

Extent  of  this  Defire.    VIE. 

Where'mthe' Te)rfeCtron  of  any 

Being  properly  canjifts.    VIII, 

EX.  In  particular  of  Man.    X. 

Th^  Force  of  Contemplation  in 

JomeMeti.    XI.  Concerning  hn- 

man  Will.    XH.  The  main  §1^^ 

fli\mtip6n  the  SuhjeB  to  he  re- 

failed  in  the  next  Chapter, 

Ar  N'.  obvious  Realbtt  may  be 
•^*  affighed,  why  every  Being 
ought  to  defire  its  own  Perfed:ion ; 
for  the  great  Principle,  common' 
toallBeingSj  \s  Self-love  .-  That,* 
which  puts  them  in  Motion,which . 

C  ^  re- 


regulates  all  their  AdHons,  and 
caufes  them  to  take  greater  Com- 
placency both  in  what  they  are, 
and  in  what  they  do.  When  any 
Being,  capable  of  Refledlion,  con- 
fiders  itfelf,  as  having  in  the 
Rank,  wherein  it  is  placed,  all 
the  Qualities  proper  to  the  Na- 
ture of  it,  and  which  capacitate 
it  for  afting  after  a  fuitable  Man- 
ner ;  the  Pleaiure,  arifing  from 
luch  a  Reflection,  is  not  to  be 
conlidered  as  proceeding  from  an 
irregular  Motion  of  Pride,  but 
from  a  generous  and  laudable 
Ambition  of  Excelling,  founded 
in  this  eflential  Principle  of  Self- 
love.  And  if,  from  this  Moti*oej 
it  be  lawful  for  intelligent  Be- 
ings, on  any  Account,  to  take 
Complacency  in  themfelves,  it  is 
certainly  not  only  lawful,  but 
highly  requilite  on  Account  of 
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thofe  fuperior  Advantages,  which 
really  tend  to  give  them  a  greater 
intrinfick  Value ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  if  they  are  Parts  or  Mem- 
bers of  Society,  juftly  render 
them  more  valued,  and  eftcemed 
by  others. 

n.  Even  Things  inanimate  are 
preferred  and  admired,  accord- 
ing as  they  arc  more  perfect  or 
beautiful  in  their  different  Kinds. 
A  Diamond  rifes  in  the  Price  pro- 
portionably  as  it  has  a  greater 
Luftre,  a  finer  Water,  or  as  no 
Cloud  or  Flaw  is  difcoverable  in 
it.  And  the  Judgment,  we  make, 
concerning  the  Excellency  or 
Beauty  of  fuch  a  Stone,  is  not 
founded  in  human  Compact,  or 
common  Opinion,  but  in  the  in- 
trinfick Realbn  of  the  Thing. 
Men  may,  indeed,  agree  to  fet 
a  greater  or  a  left  extrinfick  Va- 
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Jue,  at  difFerenf  Times,  or  in 
different  Placjes,  upon  a  Diamond; 
Jbiif  without  regard  to  othpi*  A4- 
yaptages  which  might  Ije  made 
of  it,  a  Man,  who  ihould  mere- 
ly confider  it  as  a  curious  radiant 
and  beautiful  Production  of  Na- 
ture, pleaiing  to  the  Eye,  would 
truly  judge  it,  on  that  very 
Accpunt,  pr^fer^ble  to  a  commo^i 
Peble. 

in.  The  f^me  Qbfervatiofl  n^ay 
be  extended  both  tp  the  vegetable 
Kindj(  and  to  iVi^iiii^ls,  antece- 
dently to  all  Cuftom,  or  any  po- 
pular Opinion :  W^  Ihould  judge  a 
Flower,  in  its  full  Bloom,  of  a 
bright  lively  Colour,  and  a  fra- 
grant Smell,  more  perfeft  than 
another  Flo^er^,  without  thefe 
Qpalities,  pr  any  of  them.  A 
Horfe  of  a  fin?  Shape,  and 
good  Spirit,  is  mpre  excellent  in 

his 
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his  Kind ;   whether  we  fliould 
propoie  to  make  any  Ufe  of  him^ 
or  not. 

IV.  Such  Judgments  are  all 
founded  on  the  general  Principlci 
that  every  thing  is  more  valuable 
in  Proportion,  as  it  is  in  itfelf 
more  perfe£l;  and  fuppofe  thePe- 
fire  of  Perfection  a  natural  and 
neceflary  Confequence  of  that 
Love,  which  every  Creature 
heara.  to  itfelf;  for  the  Rea- 
fon, .  whereby  we  are  excited  to 
Love,  or  take  Complacency  in 
Things,  wherein  we  have  no  im- 
mediate intereft,  according  to 
their  different  Degrees  of  Perfec- 
tion, muft  certainly  operate  much 
ftronger  when  any  thing  diredly 
and  perfonally  alfe^  us. 

V.  Every  intelligent  Being  in 
particular  ought  to  defire  its  Per- 
fedion  on  this  Account,  that  the 
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more  perfect  it  is,  it  will  in  Pro- 
portion be  more  happy.  Now  it 
is  only  from  a  Defire  of  being 
happy,  that  a  Subftance  capable 
of  Reflexion  would  defire  to  be 
at  all.  Happinels,  therelpre, 
tho'  for  the  Reafbn  before  men- 
tioned, I  am  to  confider  it  di- 
ftindlly  from  the  Perfection  of 
Man,  yet  is  the  Center  to  which 
he  is  carried  by  an  invincible 
and  uninterrupted  Motion.  When 
he  placeth  his  Happinefs,  as  he 
often  doth,  in  Things  highly  per- 
nicious and  deflruS:ive  to  him, 
yet  he  even  then  hlindly  follows 
this  Liaw,  and  cannot,  indeed, 
do  otherwife:  His  End  is  the 
^me,  tho'  he  miftakes  his  Way, 
and  goes,  perhaps,  not  fb  much 
}fefideSi  as  direftly  contrary  to 
it.  A  Traveller  over-taken  in  his 
Journey  by  the  Ni^ht^  or  encom- 
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pafled  in  fbme  thick  Fog,  not 
knowing  what  Path  to  purfiie,  or 
having  no  Guide,  fometimes  im- 
cieth  he  is  going  directly  to  the 
Place  for  which  he  defigns,  and 
where  his  fixed,  and  habitual  In- 
tention is  to  arrive,  at  the  lame 
Time,  every  Step  he  takes  is  a 
farther  Remove  from  it. 

TheDefireofHappinefe,  there- 
fore, does  inceiiantly  poflefs  all 
intellijgent  Beings ;  tho'  Man  of^ 
ten  miilaking  Appearances  for  Re- 
ality, diredly  flies  from  his  true 
Happinels,  even  while  he  hna- 
gines  himfolf  in  foil  Purfoit  of  it ; 
yet,  tho'  he  is  carried  at  different 
Times,  and  by  different  Motions, 
to  his  End,  his  Defign  of  finding 
Happinels,  in  the  Purfuit,  is  ne^ 
cejjartly  and  always  the  lame. 

VI.  Now  for  the  fame  Reafon, 
Man  delires  to  be  happy,  and  to 

be 
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he  alwof^s  h^p^y,  hedefirestobe 
happy  to  the  utmoii:  Extent  of 
his  Capacities^  and  to  attain  all 
thofe  Degrees  of  Happinefs^  for 
which  the  Order^  wherein  he  is 
placed^  may  qualt^  or  entitle 
him.  If  Happineis  be  a  Goo^i, 
a  greater  Happine&  muft  necef 
farily  be  a  greater  Good^  and  is 
ftill  more  to  be  defired.  This  is 
£)  evident^  it  needs  no  Proof  I 
am  only  to  oblerve  here,  what 
Ufe  may  be  made  of  it,  in  relped:. 
to  that  End  of  Man,  we  are  con- 
fidering  more  particularly  in  this 
Place. 

VII.  The  Perfection  of  every 
Being  confifts  in  having  thole 
Powers  and  Faculties,  which  are 
proper  to  it,  rightly  difpofed  or 
mformed  ;  and  then,  in  its  acting 
purfuant  to  fuch  a  Difpolition : 
And  the  nobler  fuch  Faculties 

-  are. 
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arci  g  Being  endowed  with  them, 
is  in  the  fame  Degree  of  a  fiiperior 
and  more  excellent  Kind. 
'  VIU.  All  that  remains  then,  at 
prelent,  to  be  done,  is  to  confider, 
what  in  particular  thole  Faculties 
of  Man  are^  which  are  proper  to 
him,  cfpecially  which  diftinguilh 
him  from  qther  Creatures ;  W. 
wherein  his  Superiority,  ib  ^r  a^ 
b?  may  really  be,  in  certain  Re- 
fpe6ks^  fuper^r  to  th^m,  is  fup-. 
poled  to  canfift? 

IX.  Now  the  two  principal 
Faculties  of  Man,  for  thefe  with- 
out defcending  to  any  other,  will 
be  fufficient  tp  anfwer  the  End  of 
our  prefent  inquiry,  are  Under- 
Jianding  and  Will. 

Firft,  we  find  a  Capacity  >» 
oyrfelves  of  dilcoverhug  certain 
Objects,  of  compatring-  them  to- 
gether,of  oblerving  an  Agreement 

or 
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or  Diiagrcement,  an  Equality 
or  Inequality  between  them,  and 
then,  of  inferring  certain  Con- 
clufions  upon  which  we  are  able 
to  difcover  many  Truths  relating 
to  them.  And  as  all  our  natural 
Capacities,  when  exerted  on  their 
proper  Objefts,  are  rewarded  with 
a  certain  Degree  of  Pleafiire ; 
lb  in  the  feveral  Employments 
of  our  intelledlual  Faculties,  e- 
fpccially  in  the  Difcovery  of 
Truth,  we  experience  not  only 
an  eafy  State  of  Mind,  anAvering 
to  that  of  natural  Bodies,  when 
they  are  in  their  proper  Places, 
and  at  Reft :  But  a  real  Delight 
and  Satisfaftion,  anfwering  to  that, 
which  the  fenfible  Eye  is  appre- 
hended to  take,  in  feeing  any 
beautiful  Work  o£  Nature  or  Art, 
in  a  good  and  proper  Light. 

X,  Con- 
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X.  Contemplative  Men,  indeed, 
are  Ibmetimes  tranf|K)rted  with 
the  Difcoveryof  Truth  to  fiich  a 
Degree,  efpecially  lome  Truth  of 
great  Ufe  and  Importance  to 
themfelves  or  others,  and  which 
they  have  found  after  long  At- 
tention, and  many  deep  Re- 
searches, that  they  are  carried, 
as  it  were,  above  themfelves,  or 
rather  like  fimple  Intelligences 
««/ of  themfelves,  in  liich  a  Man*' 
ner,  that  for  the  time  they  can 
fcarce  tell  whether  they  are  in 
the  Body,  or  out  of  the 'Body  y 
a  radiant  Light  diffufes  itfelf 
upon  their  Minds,  which  cannot 
be  exprelled,  and  which  gives 
them  an  exalted  Pleailire,  the 
World  cannot  give;  a  pure  in- 
telledual  Fleaiure,  and  by  lb 
much  more  affe^ing,  as  being 
more   iree   from   the    confuied 

Noife 
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Noife  of  thorSenfeSv  Imagination^ 
andPaffionsw 

.II.  Man  iktds  ki  himielf  a^d- 
ther  Capacity  of  willing  ex  ehu- 
fing.  A^  by  the  Light  of  histJn>- 
derftanding  he  difcovers  feveral 
Obje^as  wiSi  their  relpe6live  Pro^ 
perties  aisd  Relations^  and  therms- 
upoajudges>  upon  whiich  (^  them' 
^c  ought  principally  to  employ 
his  M^itations ;  fb  the  Exer^i^ 
and  Ufe  of  his  Will  eoxtfifts  in 
the  Choice  of  thole  Thingis-  which 
are  moft  worthy  to  be  choto; 
According^  therefore,,  as  his  ^/^ 
is  regulated  by  his  Underftaad- 
ing,  and  employed  about  fuch 
Things,  as^  are  in  their  own  Na- 
ture more  eligible  or  deferving 
his  Choice^  he  confequently  ar- 
rives to  a  higher  Degree  of  Per- 
fection, in  refpeCt  to  this  Faculty ; 
and  is,  for  the  fame  Reaibn,  more 

happy: 
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h^ppy :  Fw  it  is  a  moil  clear 
an4  obvious  Truth,  that  every 
Being  1^  in  Proportion  both 
mox€r  p^T^qQ:  and  happy,  as  the, 
p^ropejf  Faculties  of  it  arp  uiCM;e^ 
converfant  about  ^foch  Things,, 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  Na- 
ture and.  OpQratio^s  of  them. 

I  a.  This  is  fufficient  to  ihew 
wherein  the  Perfection  of  Man 
does   prittcipally   coix&ftT^'    why 


Means  whiehtlojuJ^  .^o- his  Per- 
fedion.  But  the  main  Queftion, 
indeed^,  lies  i^Wj  What  is  the, 
R^k  Qf  "P^evfeUion,  to,  Man  iii  re- 
lation, to.,  both:  thefe  Faculties  ? 
For  it  wilt.be^tolitiae.Plirpoffe  to 
(Jifcov^r^,  th^t  Man  defijes  his 
own  Pe.rfeaionj^  and^  is.  capable,, 
in  thQ  proper  Ufe  of  his  natu|*al 
Powers,  of  attaining  it,  except  he 

be 
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be  alfo  direfted.  in  tlie  Ufe  of 
them,  or  have  fome  Method  pre- 
fci-ibed  to  him,  how  he  ought  to 
purfue  his  End,  and  by  what 
means  his  Perfedtion  may  be  ac- 
tually ztxzxRsA. 

Chap.    IV. 

What  the  Rule  ofPerJeHion  to 

Man  is  ? 

I.  He  is  to  confult  Truth  in  order 
to^  reflate  his  Judgment,  n, 
in.  jind  the  moral  Attributes 
of  the  mojl  wife  and  perfect 
j^ent,  in  order  both  to  reflate 
hisji&ion^  IV.  andtodiredi  by 
IfUention, 

I.  The 
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'iPHE  ikjft  Ei^uw  will  be 

-*:    cqiic^iHng  the  Rule  of  Per- 

fe£]biot^  tp^;Man>  in  refpe<ft  to.hii 

Being  ;/^,;UQ^^r  this  Nottoii, 
9S  he  f|ii4sy  by  an;  .internal  Cpn- 
ffioufej^fc,  thfo:  Trutii  i?  tlie  pr<^» 
pear  Obje^of  his  Un^^iUnding  > 
and  that  he  is  capable,  in  a  cer- 
tain Pegree,  of  diicovefing  il>  and 
taftes  a  icniible  Heafure  in  thd 
pifjbovery ;  the  Confequence  is, 
that  he  ought  both  to  regulate 
and  determine  all  hi^  Judgment^ 
by  lUch  Difcoveries ;  tot,  other* 
wife,  he  could  harp  no  End>  no 
End  tending  to  his  Perfection,  in 
making  them. 

a.  But  tho'  Truth,  abftrafted- 
ly  coiifidered,  has  fbmcthing  in 
it,  which  tends  to  the  Perfc^ion 
of  human  Mind ;  yet  as  Man  i$ 

D  an 
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an  intelligent  Being  fbrped  for 
j4&ion,'  and  of-  an  active  Dilpofi- 
tion,  it  principally  concerns  him 
to  iinderftand  inch  Truths,-  where- 
by bis  Action,  as  an  inteltigenf 
Being,  ought  to  be  regulated. 
•  III.  Here  then  lies  the  riiaitf 
Difficulty,  by  what  Rule  Man 
ought  to  conduft  hiinfelf  as  ati 
intelligent  Agent  ?  For  'the  Refo- 
tution  of  which  thfc  true  Rule 
certainly  is,  that  he  fliould  eon- 
lult  the  Idea  of  the  iiioft  perfeB 
of  all  intelligent  Agents,  and  diP 
fcover,  if  he  can,  by  contempla- 
ting the  Perfections  of  his  Na- 
ture, what  they  feverally  are, 
and  how  they  may  be  applied  to 
ierve  him,  ^s  Models  ior  the  Re- 
gulation of  his  own  Conduct.  For 
what  is  moft  perfed,  in  its  Kind, 
ought  to  be  propofed  as  the  Rule 
and  Standard  to  all  other  Things 

of 
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of  the  like  Kind ;  ahd  the  more 
they  participate  of  the  Nature  or 
Qtialities  of  fuch  an  Original^  or 
bear  the  near  Refemblance  to  itj 
they  are,  in  the  fame  Degree^ 
neceflarily  more  perfe^. 

Now  if  we  conlult  the  Idea  of' 
the  moft  perfe^  intelligent  Beings 
we  ihall  find  included  in  that 
Idea,  that  he  always  a^  as  Rea* 
Ion  dire6ls;  and,  that  one  of  the 
prime  Dire^ions  of  Reafbn  is, 
that  every  Action  ought  to  be 
conducted,  by  a  certain  Order^ 
to  certain  wife  and  good  Ends: 
For  otherwife,  contrary  to  the 
prefent  Suppofition  of  an  all-per- 
fe6l  Being,  there  might  be  mani- 
feft  Tokens  of  Imperfcftion,  in 
thefe  feveral  ReQ)eds.  An  Ac- 
tion, lor  Iniiance,  which  is  not 
regularly  conduced,  cannot  lb 
ibon  attain  its  End,  if  it  fhould 
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at  length  attain  it,  as  an  A6Hofl 
which  tends  dire<^Iy,  and  with- 
out any  deviationi  or  obftacle,  to 
it.  And  for  this  Realbn,  the 
great  Genius  Mr.  Malthranch  has 
demonftrated,  that  God  having 
once  determined  to  create  the 
material  World,  to  put  Matter 
in  motimi,  and  to  conftitute  cer- 
tain Laws  whereby  it  fliould  move, 
did  eftablilh  this  as  the  pri- 
mary Law  of  Motion,  that  ev^ry 
Particle  of  Matter  fhould  have  a 
Tendency  to  mcVve  in  a  direft 
Line  ;  for  otherwife  the  fupreme 
Being,  who  does  nothing  in  vain, 
and  never  employs  his  Power, 
where  there  is  no  Oiccalion,  would 
yet  make  Ufe  of  greater  Degree 
of  Power  than  Was  needful,  and 
confequently  of  a  fuperfiumts  Kc- 
tion ;  it  being  evident,  that  a 
lels  Force  will  carry  any  Body 

towards 


towards  its  Center,  or  proper 
Place,  in  a  diredl,  than  m  an  ob- 
lique or  crooked  Line.  And  if 
there  be  fb  much  Beauty  and 
Reafbn  in  obferving  a  certain  Or- 
der in  the  Formation .  atid^  Direc« 
tion  of  Thh3gs  inaiiiinate ;  the 
Neceffity  of  Order  will  appear 
much  greater,  in  Proportion,  as 
the  Things  wherein  it  is  fought 
or  required,  is  of  ^  fiiperior  and 
more  excellent  Nature. 

IV.  We  Ihall  no  lefs  eafily  dif. 
cover  that,  as  the  moft  perfect 
Being  ads  according  to  a  certain 
Order;  fb  his  Adion  is  always 
condu^d  to  very  wife  and  good 
Ends.  And  ifWifdomand<joodnefs 
are  not  Perfections,  there  is  no 
arguing,  in  any  Cafe,  from  -  the 
moft  clear,  the  mofl  uniTerfal, 
and  incontefted  Notions,  that 
Men  can  have  of  lyings. 

D  3         CHAR 
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Chap.    V. 

JVhence  an  Ohligatim  ofcm^ 
forming  to  this  Ruk  artfeth, 

I.  The  Rule  of  ABion  to  Man 
immutable,  II.  Confirmed  h^ 
the  Authority  of  Cicero  and 
Ariftotle,  III.  Monfe  particu- 
larly </Ariftot;ie.  JV,  Tke 
Rule  of  ^&ion  tq  Man  corn- 
par  e4  v/ith  that  of  other  Crec^- 
tures,  V.  A  *Dtfficulty  whicfj 
mayarife.  VI.  OMated,  VP. 
Efpecially  from  a  TProJpeQ  of 
future  Rewar4s  and  Tunifb- 
ments,  VHI.  A  future  Staie 
^f  Rewards  and  TunifhmpUs 
^^ev^fi'T^ted,     IX.  ^fter  a 
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M^i^ner  that  cannot  he  difpu- 
ted  yy  thofe,  who  believe  the 
moral  T erf eUions  of  the  di- 
.  wne  Nature.  X.  Another 
Ohje6tion.  propofe4  and,  XL 
anfwered.  XII.  Thereat  Ad- 
vantages ^  to  Men  in  following 
this  ^ule. 

I.'T^HE  Rule,  concerning  which 
-••  I  am  now  fpeaking,  is  the 
Rule  ofOrd^r,  A  Rule  that  di- 
rects  us  to  compare  Things  toge- 
ther, to  obferve  their  feveral  Re- 
lations, Powers  and  Properties; 
and  from  the  Judgment  we  make 
of  tjiem,  to  emjploy  the  molt 
proper  Means  towards  attaining 
our  End.  So  that  the  Law  of 
Order,  is  only  another  Appella- 
tion for  the  La\y  of  Reafon ;  for 
^pppfing  a  reafonable  Being :  ta 
act,  if  we  intend  a|)y  thing  by; 

P  4  Rea- 
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Rcaibn,  or  if  Reaibn  is  of  any 
Ufe  to  fiich  a  Being,  the  proper 
Office  of  it  will  confift  in  advifing 
him  to  chufe  the  near€ftz.nA  heji 
way  to  his  End.  It  js'  impoffible, 
indeed,  to  cofeceive  df  what  good 
ufe  Reafbn  >cah  be  to  a  Man,  ex- 
cept by  enabling  hiiii  to  judge 
when  he  lays  Things  together, 
and  examines  their  different  Qua* 
lities,  whether  he  ought  to  pre- 
fer or  reject  them ;  whether  they 
are  really  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  him;  otherwHe  hisUnderftand- 
inginftead  of  Wing  attended  with 
tholePrivaegcs,with  v^4iich  theAu- 
thor  of  Niature  defigned  he  ihoukE 
be  diftinguiihed,  rai^t  rather 
prove  the  Occafion  of  his  j^eater 
Error  or  Prejudice;  as  tending, 
in  fircquent  Inftanccs,  to  itiifkad 
and  carry  him  ftill  fairthjcr  fironx 
his  proper  End. 

^  n.  And 
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n.  And  therefore  Ckero  defines 
the  moral  Law,  or  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture, to  be  **  rigHtReafott,  agree- 
"  able  to  the  natural  Conftitution 
*'  of  Man,  diffufed  as  a  common 
'*  Principle,  through  all  human 
'*  Race,  uniform,  and  of  perpetual 
*^  Force."  Vera  Ratio^aturaCon' 
gruensy  diffufa  in  omnes^  Con^ 
JlanSyperpetua.  DeRepubl.  C!on- 
'fonant  to  Which  Definition  is  that 
6i  Arifiotley  who  calls  the  Law 
of  Nature  immutable^  and  of  the 
fame  Operation  and  Eflfect  every 
where ;  like  that  of  Fire,  faith 
he,  ^peaking  of  his  native  Coun- 
try, which  burns  here,  and  in 

0«/'«,  i^irirt^M^y  xaiei.     Chrift.  Ethc. 

in.  In  the  Judgmeht  of  this 
Phiiolbphcr^  as  inanimate  Beings 
move  and  act  in  vertue  of  cer- 
tain 
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tain  Laws  agreeable  to  their  Na- 
ture; and,  as  they  are  in  their 
proper  and  natural  State,  when 
iuch  Laws  are  obeyed,  which 
they  Gonftantly  do  obey,  if  not 
obftructed  in  their  Operations  by 
fome  foreign  fuperior  Force ;  fo 
Man,  if  he  were  to  follow  the 
proper  Bent  and  Tendency  of  hu- 
man Nature,  or  to  conduct  him- 
felfi  by  the  Handing  Law  of  it, 
the  Law  of  Order  and  Reafbn> 
would  always  act,  as  all  other 
Beings,  both  animate  and  inani* 
mate  are  obfprved  to  do,  in  a 
regular,  conftant,  and  uniform 
fanner. 

IV.  What  I  intend  isj  that  a& 
the  Rule  of  all  natural  Agents  to 
move  and  act,  according  to  the 
fcveral  Powers  and  Q|ialities  im- 
prefled  on  them,  by  the  Author 
pf  Nature :  As  the  Rule  to  fen- 

fible 
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fible  Beings  is  to  purfiie  fuch 
f  hings,as  tend  to  thePrelervatioji 
md  Support  of  the  fenfible  Life : 
So  the  Rule  to  Man  is  to  fol- 
low that  Reafon,  which  diftin- 
^ifheth  him  *  from  other  Crea' 
tures;  and  which  he  always  would 
follow  invincibly,  as  the  *Dire&ion 
proper  to  him,  were  it  not  for  a 
Power^he  has  of  abufing  his  Liber- 
ty ;  and  which  renders  him,  what 
no  other  Being  upon  Earth  is^ 
a  proper  Subject  of  Reward  and 
Punilhment 

y.  If  it  be  faid,  this  Ihews, 
indeed,  what  a  Man  has  a  natural 
Tendency  to  do;  and  what  he 
ptajf  do ;  but  yet  does  not  appear 
fully  to  prove  what  he  ought  to 
^o,  or  is  under  a  flridt  Obligation 
9i  performing.   Reafbn  may  Ihew 

*  Separat  I^tc  nos  a  Grcge  BrqComin.  Juv. 
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us  the  Way,  it  may  liirc^fc,  pcr- 
iuad^e,  and  invite ;  but  its  Sug- 
^cftions  imay  want  a  binding  and 
authoritative  Sandlion.  It  may 
perform  the  Office  of  a  Monitor ; 
Btit  how  does  it  therefore  foflow, 
that  "we  are  to  obey  it  as  a  Law- 
giver? 

VI.  In  this  Cafe  we  are  to  re- 
gulate our  Judgments  ^rom  the 
Ends,  which  the  fiipreme  Being 
had,  in  making  Man  a  reasonable 
Agent.  For  I  here  argue  not 
againft  Atheifts,  but  upon  Sup- 
i  pofition  of  foch  a  Being.  Now 
we  flwll  never  be  able  to  dilcover 
how,  an  all-perfeCl  Being  could 
have  any  other  End  in  making 
Man  a  reaJhnaMe" Agent;  but  that 
he  IhouM  ad:  according  to  Rea- 
Ibn.  We-  may  -  as  naturally  fop- 
poie,  <jod:  ihould  impne(s  a  Ten- 
dency in  Bodies  towards   their 

proper 
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proper  Center  without  any  Iiitea- 
tion,  that  thiyihould  move  ac- 
cordii%  to  fuch  Iiiftixreifioii ;  as  that 
he  fliould  endow  Man  with  Rca- 
ibn,  without  intending  he  ihould 
follow  Reaibn.  And  if  God  had 
fuch  an  Intention^  tibere  can 
be  no  Difpute^  but  as  he  al- 
ways proporticm^  the  Means  to 
the  Ends  designed  by  him^  ib 
he  has  enforced  the  Law  of 
Reaion  aft^r  fiich  a  Manner^  as 
to  render  it  JtriBfy  obligatory : 
For  other  wife,  we  ihould  be  un- 
der a  Neceflity  of  lujf>pd£ng^  that 
a  Being  of  mfinitc  Wiidom  had 
proposed  an  knd  to  himielf^  with- 
out taking  competent  Care^  that 
fuch  End  might  be  attained. 
Since>  according  to  the  preient 
State  and  Situation  of  Man^  2 
Law  to  him,  which  is  not  en- 
forced by  proper  Sanations,  either 

penal 


penal  or  remunerative.  Will  ne-* 
ver  be  of  Aifficient  Force  to  con^ 
tain  him  within  the  Bounds  o£ 
his  Duty. 

Vn.  It  is  not  neceflary  Rewards 
or  Puniihments  to  Man  ihould 
be  diftindly,  or  exprefly  fpeci- 
fied,  or  that,  in  this  prefent  Life, 
God  ihould  always  immediately 
make  him felf  known  hy  the  Ju^-^ 
ment  which  he  executeth ;  it  is 
llifficient,  if  we  know,  that,  in 
the  Reafon  of  the  Thing,  the 
Supreme  Law-giver  ought  to  be? 
obeyed ;  and  that  the  Ends  of 
Government  ^  require,  Difbbedi^ 
ence  to  his  Laws  ihould  be 
puniihed ;  and  if  he  does  not, 
therefore,  immediately  proceed 
to  puniih  the  Difobedient  in  this 
Life,  it  is  becaufe  there  is  a- 
nother  State,  wherein  he  will 
vindicate  the  Honour  aid  Au- 
thority 
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thority  of  his  Laws,  from  the 
Contempt  whidi  is  now  done 
to  them. 

.  I  will  add,  that  without  fuppo- 
fing  a  future  State  of  Retribu- 
tioni  it  will  be  iiiipoifible  to  ac- 
count ^r' the  Wifiiom  of  God, 
in  making  Aeafon  the  Law  to 
Mankind  of  their  Anions.  Sinc^ 
this  would  be  evid^tly,  to  make 
a  Law,  without  giving  that 
obliging  Force  to  it,  which  is 
neceflary,  abfolutely  neceflary, 
to   mak^  it  operate. 

Vin.  Seeing  then,  what  I  con- 
ceive Will  not  be  difputed,  the 
Motives  to  obey  the  Law  of 
Reafbn,  or  the  Law  of  God,  are 
riot,  in  all  Cafes,  if  we  confine 
our  Views  within  the  Compa^ 
of  this  Life,  fufficient  to  enforce 
Obedience;  it  follows,  undenia* 
bly,  that  there  is  another  Lifei 

wherein 


wherein  we  are  to  account 
our  tranfgreffing  that  Law 
in  this  prefent  Life :  This, 
indeed,  is  a  moft  neceflary 
Gonfequence ,  on  Suppoiition 
God  governs  ,  the  Wojcld  as  a 
Tfiije  iegiflstoT  \  as  a  Legiflator, 
who  proppfes  his  Laws  ihould 
he  obey^.  . 

IX,  This  i^  ^o  clea^  and  full 
a  Demonikation,  concerning  a 
^tqre  State  of  Retribution  to 
^^nkind,  that  I  Ihould  be  much 
fboner  inclined  to  queftion^  Whe- 
ther, at  prefent,  I  ant  united 
to  a  Body,  than  whether,  after 
this  Life,  I  ihall  be  judged  for 
the  Things  now  done  in  the 
Body}  How  far  the  Power  of 
God  may  extend  towards  giving 
me  Senlations  of  Thii^s  that 
are  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  neither 
is  it  of  any  Importance  to  Re- 
ligion 


ligion,  or  Morality,  to  deter- 
mine this  Point ;  the  Ends  of  both 
being  equally  anfwered  oft  Sup- 
polition,  either  of  a  material,  or 
fimply  of  an  ideal  World  ;  if 
the  latter  Suppolition  do  not 
rather  render  the  Work  of  an 
Omnipotent  Agent  more  ftupen- 
dous  and  admirable.  But,  on 
the  bther  Hand,  if  we  may  err 
in  the  cleareft  Deductions,  we 
can  make  from  a  Confiderati- 
on  of  the  Wifdom,  and  other 
moral  Attributes  of  God,  there 
is  an  End  of  all  our  reafbning, 
at  once,  upon  religious,  and  mo- 
ral Subjedts. 

X.  It  feems  to  be  a  Quc- 
ftion  of  much  greater  Difficul- 
ty, That,  luppofing  the  Law 
of  Realbn,  an  obligatory  Law 
of  human  Actions,  how  does 
it  appear   to  us,    in  all  Cafes, 

E  what 
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what  Reafon  really  is  ?  Or  by 
what  Marks,  or  Characters  of 
Di&m&ion  Ihall  we  know,  when 
wc  are  direfted  by  Reafon  ?  Rea- 
fon, on  this  Account,  has  been 
compared  with  Quick-filver  run- 
ning out  of  a  Box,  which  is  car- 
ried with  an  indetermined  Mo- 
tion, this  way  and  that  way, 
without  fixing  any  where  ;  or 
to  the  changeable  CJolours  of  a 
Dove's  Neck,  which  appear  dif- 
ferent to  thofe  who  are  at  a 
greater,  or  lefs  Diflance,  or 
ftand  in  a  different  Light.  And 
to  fhew,  farther,  how  imperfect 
our  Reafonings  are,  we  are  told, 
what  have  been  the  different 
Opinions  of  Philofbphejrs ;  dif- 
ferent Cuftottis  of  Nations  ;  and 
even  different  Laws,  as  Cir- 
cumflances  have  happened  to 
vary,   of  the   fame  Nation. 

XI.  This 
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3CI.  This  is  an  Objed^ion, 
Avhich  ought  to  be  removed.  The 
latter  Branch  of  it  will  be  don- 
lidered  afterwards :  In  refped:  to 
the  Queftion,  What  Reafori,  or 
the  Rule  of  our  Conduct  re- 
ally is  ?  I  have  already  laid 
down  a  general  Rule ;  that  we 
fliould  Gonfiilt  the  original  Rea- 
fon^  the  Model  of  all  reafbna- 
ble  Beings ;  whofe  Reafbn,  as 
it  is  a  Law  to  himfelf^  and  Which 
he  invincibly  follows,  ought, 
fb  far  as  we  are  able  to  diicover 
it,  to  be  a  Rule  of  Action  to 
us.  Now  the  Light  of  Reafon, 
wh^n  we  confolt  it,  Will  clearly 
difcover  to .  lis,  that  whenever 
the  All-perfe^  Being  defigns  to 
a^,  he  propofes  to  himfelf  an 
End  worthy  of  his  A6lion ;  an 
End  worthy  to  be'  attained  by 
the    molt    regular  and    fimpl€ 

Ex  Means ; 
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Means;  a  good  and  a  beneficial 
End;  an  End,  either  relped:ing  his 
own,  or  what  neceflarily  depends 
on  him,  the  Happinefs  of  his 
Creatures.  Whenever,  therefore, 
in  Iinitation  of  this  All-perfe6t 
Being,  we  would  regulate  our 
Judgments  concerning  the  realb- 
nablenefs  of  what  we  propofe  to 
do,  let  us  examine  it,  by  the 
Order  of  his  Conduct;  let  us 
conlider  what,  and  why,  we 
work  ;  let  us  obferve  in  our 
Work  an  exaft  Meafure  and  Pro- 
portion ;  let  us  inquire  what  is 
worthy  of  ourlelves,  and  mojR:  be- 
neficial to  others :  This  is  a  Rule 
in  the  Application  of  which  we 
cannot  eafily  miftake. 

XII.  But  ftiould  we  happen 
to  miftake,  our  Error,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  fbme  Defed:  of 
Underftanding,    rather  than  of 

Will, 


Will,  would  be  more  excuiable  ; 
however,  we  can  never  be  in 
great  Danger,  Af  we  only  put 
the  Queftion  to  ourfelves.  What 
Order,  in  any  Cafe,  requires  to 
be  done^of  Erring,  in  any  ef- 
fential ;  Point  of  Duty  ;  this  is 
a  Rule  always  at  Hand  ;  and. 
Simple  as  it  is,  if  we  Would  cpn- 
ftantly  attend  to  it,  as  the  Voice 
of  Nature,  the  Oracle  of  God 
fpeakihg  continually  to  us,  and 
within  us,  we  fhould  find  it  of 
infinite,  and  moil  excellent  Ufe ; 
and,  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm, 
worth  all  other  Cafuifts  in  the 
World  befides,  for  the  Direction 
of  our  Confcience. 


E  3  CHAP. 
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Chap.    VL 

Whether  the  foregoing  Rule 
is  of  fufficient  Extent  to  re- 
.  gulate  our  nior^l  OmduSf  i 


The  Grounds  upon  whkb  this 
§i^^Jiion  is  propojed..  li. '  In 
*w.hat  Senfe  the  divine  ^erfec* 
tions  are  imitable  hy  us  f  III, 
The  Rffdfons.  of  our  imitating 
them  are  not  ■defiroyed  ihy  the 
T>ifiin6tion  het'ween  a  TSepen- 
dent^  and  an  Independent  Be- 
ing, IV,  V.  Neither  is  the 
Morality  of  fuch  Anions  here- 
by defiroyed,  that  are  pro- 
perly    Human ;    and,   which , 

as 


as  implying  ImperfeBiofty  hwoe 
not  direBly  any  exemplary 
Idea  in  the  dimne  Kature ! 

I.'X'  HE  Reafon  of  this  Inqui- 
-^  ry,  whether  the  foregoing 
Rule  be  an  adequate  Rule  to 
Man,  as  a  moral  Agent,  arifes 
from  hence ;  that  God,  as  the 
Sovcraign,  Almighty,  and  Inde- 
pendent Being,  muft  necefl^rily 
conduGt  himfelt  by  other  Mea- 
fures,  than  Man,  liable  to  many 
Wants,  and  much  Weaknels  ;  in 
a  State  of  Subjeftion  and  Depen- 
dance,  not  only  on  the  Sove- 
raign  Being,  biit,  in  many  Re- 
fpefts,  on  his  fellow  Creatures, 
with  whom  he  co-habits.  Thefe 
,  different  Conditions,  it  may  be 
Ibppofed,  will  neceflarily  occafion, 
and  require,  a  different  Rule  of 
Condu^. 

E  4*      ,       U,  This 
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n.  This  Difficulty  will  be  egfily 
removed,  if  we  confidfcr,.  that, 
when  God  is  propofed  as  the  Exem- 
plary Object  of  Imitation  to  Man ; 
he  is  propofed -.under  that  Confi- 
deration,  not  a§  a  Being  of  ab£b- 
lute  and  delpotick  Tower y     or 
with  refpeft  to  his  incommuni- 
cable Attributes ;   but  as  a  wife, 
good,  juft,  and  merciful  Being ; 
fis  a  Being  eridowed  with  thofe 
moral  Attrib^tes,  which  are  ne- 
ceflarily  included  in  th?  Ide^  of 
a  Being  infinitely   perfeft;   be- 
caufe  th^  Want  of  them  would 
neceflarily  imply  fome  great  De- 
feat, and  could  only  proceed  from 
it.   Even  the  divine  Power  itfelg 
irrefiftable  and   unlimited  as  it 
is^    abfolutely    confidered,    yet, 
whenever  God  proceeds  to  exert 
it,  is   always  regulated  in  the 
Operations  of  it,    by   thefe  At- 
tributes 
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tributes ;  having  no  lupierior  Law 
to  dire^  or  reftrain  his  Adion; 
God  is  a  Law  to  himfelf ;  that 
is,  the  Perfections  of  his  own  Na- 
ture, are  a  Rule  to  him  of  his 
Condua: ;  from  whie^  he  can  no 
more  depart  than  he  (Ijan  oppole 
his  own  Action,  or  deny  Jnmjelf\ 
for  he  never  worketh,  merely 
becaufe  he  will  work,  or  anteccr 
dently  to  any  uuije,  good,  or  rear 
fbnable  End  of  his  working,  but 
according  to  th.^  Cpunfel  of  hk 
W"tll\  that  is,  after  fuch  a  Man- 
ner, or  for  fuch  Ends,  as  infinite 
Wifdom,  Goodnels,  Mercy^  or 
other  moral  Confiderations  may 

direct. 

*  in.  Tho'  a  fenfible  Difference 
does  therefore  arife  between  the 
Duties  of  Man^  as  a  dependent 
(preated  Being,  and  the  Con- 
du^  of  the  iiipreme  God  ;  the 

Creator, 
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Creator,  and  the  Fountain  of  all 
power;  yet  the  general  Reafbn 
of  our  imitating  him,  in  thole 
Perfections  of  his  Mature,  which 
are,  in  any  Degree  imitable  by 
us,  does  ftill  hold  good;  and  ob- 
ligeth  us,  as  we  are  Creatures,  to 
conduct  ourfelves 'in  that  Rela- 
tion, asReafon  and  Order  require 
we  fhould  do ;  arid  according  to 
which  the  uncreated  Being  himfelf 
conftantly  regulates  his  own  Ac- 
tions ;  for  he  always  does  what 
in  relpeCl  to  his  own  State,  or 
the  Relation,  wherein  he  ftands 
to  his  Creatures,  does  require,  he 
Ihoulddo! 

IV.  By  following  Reafbn  a:nd 
Order,  we  may  be  faid  then,  in 
a  Senfe,  to  be  Imitators  of  Ood^ 
even  while  We  are  exerciling  cer- 
tain Virtues,  of  which  his  Sove- 
raignty  and  the  abiblute  Perfec- 
tion 
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ticm  of*  his.  Nature  render  him 
incapable;  and  tho'  an  Obliga- 
tion to  them  wholly  arifeth  from' 
our  prefent;  imperfect  and  depen- 
dent State.  - 

V.  So  that  as  to  thofe  moral- 
Virtues  oi)  Sobriety,  Chajiity^ 
and  Humility y  ariiing  from  the 
prefent  Union  of  the  Soul  to  the. 
Body,  and  from  our  Dependance* 
on  other  Men,  or  our  Commerce 
mth.th&m,  which  are  properly 
human,  or  Ibcial  Duties,  and  can- 
not be  afcribed  to  a  Being  of  in-- 
finite  Perfe6tion ;  ( for  we  cannot 
directly  argue  from  the  Idea  of 
fuch  a  Being,  that  thofe  Things 
are  morally  good,  which  are  not 
included  in  his  Idea  : )  The  An- 
fwer  is,  tho'  we  cannot  argue  di- 
rectly, in  luch  a  Way,  yet  to  be 
fober,  and  chafte,  and  humble,  is 
highly  agreeable  to  our  prefent 

State 


State  and  Condition ;  and,  there- 
fore, tho'  We  do  not  find  in  the 
Idea  of  an  all-perfedl  Being,  and 
for  that: very  Reafon  becauie  he 
is  all-perfeft,  any  Attributes  di- 
reftly  correfponding  to  thefe  Du- 
ties; yet  the  general  Reafon  for 
the  Morality  of  them  ftill  holds 
good ;  we  ought  to  render  our- 
fclves  as  perfeft,  and,  for  that 
Reafon,  to  approach  as  near  to 
God  as  poffible :  Thefe  Duties  are 
properMeans  of  perfefting  our  Na- 
ture, and  of  bringing  us  nearer  to 
God;  therefore  they  mult  be  fop- 
pofedto  have  an  intrinfick,  which 
is  what  we  underftand  by  a  moral 
Goodnefs  in  them. 


CHAP. 
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Chap.    VII. 

Concerning  the  End  of  Man  in 
refpeB  to  his  Hapfinefs, 

I.  The  Oppojltion  between  human 
Happinejs  and  TerfeBion.    11. 
The   Reafon  of  it.      III.   A 
§^*eJlion  arifingfrom  the  Con- 
fi6l  between  the  Soul  and  the 
Body.    IV,  V.  More  eafth  an-, 
Jweredy  on  Suppoftt'ton  of  a  fu- 
ture State.    VI.  What  Reafon 
dtredts  upon  that  View.    VII. 
The  Error  of  the  Stoicks  con- 
cerning Tain.     VIII.    Of  he- 
roick  Virtue.    IX.  The  Error 
of  the  Epicureans   concerning 
Tleajure.    X.  Tet  the  Argu- 
ment^ 
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fnenty  from  the  Convenience 
of  the  moral  Law,  concludes 
with  greater  Force  againji 
the  Stoicks. 

IT  HAVE  already  obferved, 
■■■  that  the  Happinels  of  Man, 
on  Account  of  his  preient.  State, 
may  be  conlidered  as  diftindt  from 
his  Terfedlion ;  becaufe  we  of- 
ten find  ourfelves  fenfibly  pleafed, 
and,  by  confequence,  really  and 
atoally  happy,  even  in  the  En- 
joyment of  thole  things  which 
oppofe  our  Perfection.  For  Plea- 
fure  and  Happinefs  are  fo  infepa- 
rable,  that  they  neceflarily  in- 
fer one  another,  and  cannot  bd 
luppofed  to  fublift  apart. 

n.  The  Reafon  of  this  Oppofi- 
tion  between  our  prefent  Happi- 
nels, and  our  Perfeftion,  arifes 
from  the  Union  of  Soul  and  Body, 

and 
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and  the  prefent  Laws  of  Q)mmu- 
nication  between  them.  We  are 
placed  in  a  kind  of  middle  State 
between  two  Worlds,  Heofuen  and 
Earth\  the  Body  is  of  the  Earth, 
earthy,  and  always  tending  to  the 
Earth,  as  to  its  proper  Center. 
The  Soul  being  of  nobler  and 
fpiritual  Extra&ion,  '\%  in  ih<& 
Nature  of  it,  apt  for  the  Contem- 
plation and  Enjoyment  of  fpiri- 
tual Obje<3:s ;  but,  as  it  receives, 
by  reafon  of  its  Union  with  the 
Body,  painful  or  plealing  Senfa- 
tions,  according  to  the  good  or 
ill  State  of  the  Body ;  fo  there  is 
a  Neceflity  it  fhould  do  fb,  for  the 
Prefervation  of  that  Part ;  for  were 
it  not  for  £iich  plealing  6r  painful 
Senlations,  the  Body  would  be 
treated  with  great  Neglect,  if  not 
with  luch  an  open  Contempt,  as 
would  fbon  occalion  its  Death  and 

Diflblution 
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Diflblution.  But  the  Soul  feeling 
thefe  Paius  or  Pleafures  continu- 
ally, does,  by  Degrees,  fufFer  her- 
lelf  to  be  poflefled  by  them,  even 
to  the  Negled  of  her  own  Perfefti- 
on.  The  Realbn,  whereof^  ha- 
ving been  affigned  before,  I  Ihall 
not  repeat  it.  It  is  fufficient  to 
my  prelent  Purpofe  to  obferve, 
that  the  corruptible  Body  does, 
in  Fad;,  prejs  down  the  incor- 
ruptible Soul:  That  this  noble 
Principle,  which  ought  to  com- 
mand and  give  Laws  to  theSenfes, 
thofe  corrupt  Inftruments  of  the 
Body,  is  often  enllaved  to  them ; 
that  Reafbn  quits  the  Throne  to 
put  thefe  rebellious  Subjects  into 
it;  and  even  fometimes  debafes 
herfelf  fo  far,  as  not  only  to  ex- 
cufe,  but  to  juftify  the  Violence 
and  Diforders,  whereof  they  are 
guilty :  In  Ihort,  that  there  is  a 

Law 
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Law  in  the  Members ,  warring 
again  ft  the  Lxiw  in  the  Mind, 
and  hringing  Men  into  Captivity 
to  the  Law  of  Sin. 

ni.  The  Queftion  is,  during 
this  Conflict,  or  rather,  zs  the 
Event  ordinarily  proves,  under 
this  fuperior  Force  of  the  Body, 
wheliicr  it  is  not  better  for  the 
Soul,  as  more  conducing  to  her 
Eaie  and  Happinefs,.  intirely  to 
fuhimt ;  than  to  put  herfelf  con- 
tinually to  the  Shame  and  Dilho- 
nour  of  being  defeated,  through  a 
fruitlels  and  impotent  Refiflance?  * 
Aiid  i£  consequently,  the  Orr 
der  pf  Nature  being  thus  in- 
verted, it  would  not  be  more  ad- 
vifeable  to  comply  with  what  we 
cannot  remedy,  and  wholly  to 
lay  ourielyes  out  in  the  Enjoy* 
vacnt  of  feniible  Pleafures,  or  to- 
wards procuring  luch  Things  as 

F  chiefly 
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chiefly  tend  to  the  Preferyation  of 
the  fenfible  Life  ?  For  tho'  our  Per- 
&6tio]i^  liippoiing  the  Balance  of 
Power,  which  the  Soul  ought  to 
"hold,  could  be  in  any  competent 
Meafiire  preferved,  might  defervc, 
at  leaft,  an  equal  Regard ;  yet 
'fince  flie  has  AifFcred  herlclf  to 
he  fb  much  debaied  and  debilita- 
ted by  the  Weight  of  Concupif- 
cence,  that  her  Empire  cannot 
be  re-ellabliihed/  except  Men  will 
refblve  to  relinquifh  theirEafejand 
their  Intereft,  and  thofe  Things 
wherein  they  principally  place 
their  Happinefs  and  Security  ;  it 
defervies  to  be  conlidei'ed^whether, 
in  this  Cafe,  Realbh  will  not  rather 
direft  them  to  faerifice  their  Perf  e- 
6tion  to  their  Happinefs,  than  their 
Happinefs  to  their  Perfection  ? 

IV.  Were  this  Queftion  to  be 
determined,  without  any  Regard 

to 
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to  a  future^Sttte,  it  would  he 
more  difficult  to  eftablifli  the 
Diftin6lion  of  moral  Virtue,  on 
account  of  the  Tendency,  which  it 
has  to  promote  our  Happineft^ 
fiecaufe  it  might  frequently  hap* 
pen,  that  the  Virtues  of  good 
Men,  iriftead  of  rendring  them 
happy,  would  here  expofe  them, 
(for  fuch  Inftances  are  not  un-* 
common)  to  much  Trouble  and 
Mifery;  and,  perhaps,  even  ren- 
der them  fb  unhappy,  that,  up-' 
on  a  due  Eftimatc,  the  Benefits  of 
Life  would  not  be  an  equivalent  • 
Ck)mpeniation  for  the  Evils  which 
they  have  fuficred. 

V.  In  this  Cafe,  as  the  Defire  of 
Happinels  is  invincible ;  as  a  Man 
would  even  fooner  defire  not  to  be, 
than  not  to  be  happy  :  It  Would 
be  difficult  to  demonftrate,  that 
any  Man  could  be  obliged  to  prac- 

F  X  tife 
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t  ife  the  Duties  of  a  ftrift  Morality  • 
For  that  would  fuppofe  him  ob- 
liged to  do  a  Thing  contrary 
to  the  prime  and  eilentiat  Incli- 
nation of  human  Nature  ;  and, 
confequently,  to  do  an  A^ion  al- 
together unnatural.  When  we, 
therefore,  refolve  the  Obligation 
to  moral  Virtue  into  this  Mo- 
tive,  that  the  Practice  of  it  tends 
to  the  Happinels,  as  well  as  to 
the  Perfection  of  human  Nature, 
and  is  a  Law  of  prefent  Conve- 
niency  ;  we  proceed  upon  one, 
or  both  of  theie  Suppofitions; 
either  that  the  Practice  of  moral 
Virtue,  is,  upon  a  general  Ck>n- 
lideration,  more  conducing  to 
Man's  prefent  Happinefs ;  tho' 
Ibme  extraordinary  Cafes  may  oc- 
cur to  the  contrary;  or  elie,  when 
fuch  extraordinary  Cafes  do  oc- 
cur, that  which  is  deficient  to- 
wards 
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wards  attaining  the  great  End 
of  Man,  Happinef^  in  this  Life, 
fhall  be  fupplied  in  a  future 
State. 

VI.  Upon  this  View,  the  Law 
of  Morality  is  the  Law  of  Rea- 
fon  ;  becaijfe  Reafbn  will  ever 
direct,  that  we  fhould  poft- 
pone  a  prefent,  to  a  fiiture, 
certain,  and  much  greater  Con- 
venience; or,  that  we  fhould 
chufe  to  fuffer  a  prefent  Pain, 
to  avoid  a  fliture,  certain,  and 
much  greater  Evil.  I  would  not 
hereby  iniinuate,  as  if,  even  with 
refjpeA  to  this  Life,  the  Advan- 
tages of  Happineis  and  Profpe- 
rity-  are  not,  generally  fpeaking, 
to  be  found  on  the  fide  of  mo" 
ral  Virtue ;  but  I  argue,  admit- 
ting they  fhould  not,  we  have  yet  a 
Demonftration  from  the  WilHom 
and  Goodnefs  of  God,  that,  in 
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another  Life,  that  Happine% 
which  we  here  feek  &r  in  the 
Practice  of  a  ltri6l  Morality,  will 
be  found.  Becaufe,  otherwife, 
God  would  fail  of  his  End  in 
creating  Man  to  be  happy.  As 
a  'w'tf^  God,  therefore,  will  pro- 
pofe  luch  Means  which  are  proper 
to  attain  his  End ;  and  as  a  good 
God  can  oply  propoie  a  good  End; 
it  nipceflarily  follows,  that  the 
End  propof^il  by  God,  not  be- 
ing, on  the  prefect  Suppofition, 
attainable  in  this  Life ;  there  is 
another  State,  wherein  it  will 
certainly  be  attained.  . 

yn,Thcre  is  no  Neceflity,  there 
fore,  of  afftrting  with  the  Stoicks, 
that  bodily  Pain  is  not  m  Evil, 
nor  bodily  Pleafure  a  Good  ;  for 
whatever  tends  to  make  us  un- 
eafy  or  niiferable,  is  naturally 
f  vil ;  as  whatevf  r  tefids  to  mak§ 

u§ 
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us  happy,  is,  for  that  Reafbn^ 
naturally  good.  The  Sfokhs 
were  forced  upon  thefe  Para- 
doxes, wherein  they  were  confu- 
ted, both  by  Experience,  and  the 
Reafbn  of  the  Thing ;  becaufe 
they  held  moral  Virtue  would 
neceflarily  render  Men  happy  ; 
and  that  the  proper  Diftin^ion 
of  it  ^as  founded  in  this  Con- 
•fideration  ;  whereas  their  wife 
and  virtuous  Mafi  wa^  often  ex- 
pofed  to  external  Evils.  Their 
Principle  was  juft  in  the  main; 
but  it  does  not  follow,  that,  be- 
caufe moral  Virtue  tends,  in  the 
Nature  of  it,  to  make  us  happy, 
that  we  Ihould,  therefore,  be  al- 
ways oBually  happy :  'Tis  fuffi- 
cient,  if  the  future  Happiriels, 
to  which  moral  Virtue  entitles 
us,  will  more  than  over  balance 
the  prefent  Evils,  as  it  certainly 
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will  do,  to  which  it  accidentally 
may  expofe  us. 

Vni.  Men,  indeed,  of  great 
and  generous  Minds  may  defpiie 
the  Pleafiires  of  Senie,  or^  take 
Complacency  in  the  Exercife  of 
an  heroick  Virtue,  tho*  attended 
with  Pain,  and  without  Profpe^ 
of  Reward  ;  becaule  Joy  and  Ex' 
ultation  of  Mjuid  are  naturally 
confequent  to  virtuous  Actions. 
A  Soul,  confcious  of  its  innate 
Pignity,  will  have  Strength  fiiffi- 
cient  to  furmpunt  many  Obftacles ; 
the  Spirif  of  a  Man  will  fuf- 
tain  his  Injlrmity ;  but  it  will 
not  always  have  Force  enough  to 
refill  Pleafure,  or  totally  to  over- 
come Pain,  It  was  a  fecret  Pride, 
and  an  Af{e£):ation  of  Independen- 
cy, that  kept  the  Stoicks,  many  of 
which  had  yet  refined  Notions  of 
Mprality,inCpunt^nanc^;  for  wh^n 

no 
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no  Body  was  prcfent,  all  their 
boafted  Wifdora  and  Strength 
vanilhed ;  jnft  as  Kings  of  the 
Stage^  when  the  Curtain  is. 
drawn^  ceafe  to  ad;^  and  lofe  all 
their  Bravery  and  Grandeur  in 
a  Moment.  It  is  not  lb  with 
Believers,  whofe  Hopes  are  full 
of  Immortality y  and  who  are  as 
perfectly  aflured,  that  all  the  acci- 
dental Deficiencies  in  this  Life 
will  be  made  up  to  them  in  a 
future  Life,  as  that  there  is  a 
wifey  a  jufi,  and  a  good  God. . 
IX.  The  Error  of  the  Epicureans 
confifted,  on  the  other  Hand,  in 
their  making  prefenty/i?/a(/«r^the 
Meafiire  of  human  (Iappinefs« 
And  becaufe  M^U  is  Ibmetimes 
ieniible  of  pieafure,  no  lefs  in 
vitious  and  irregular,  than  in 
virtuous  Actions ;  if  he  is  not,  in 
certain  Inftanc^,  more  violently 

affected 
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affe^cd  with  the  fbrmcf,  therefore 
it  has  been  commonly  thought^ 
that  this  ScSt,  by  the  very  Prin- 
ciples of  their  Philofophy,  let 
loofe  the  Reins  to  all  manner  of 
Licentioufiiefe  and  Diforder.  Yet 
it  muft  be  acknowledged  they  ar- 
gued upon  reaibnable  Grounds^  in 
faying,  that  Pleaflire  was  good 
for  them  ;  as  they  were  really 
convinced  by  an  internal  Senfe- 
tion,  that  it  contributed  to  make 
them  happy.  But  they  ought  to 
have  confidered,  that  tranfient 
Plealures  could  not  make  them 
always y  or  folidly  happy  ;  and 
that  the  Pleafures  of  the  Mind 
were  not  only  more  lafting,  but, 
in  the  Nature  of  them,  more  no- 
ble and  generous,  than  thofe  of 
the  Body  ;  fo  that,  even  upon 
the  Epicurean  Hypothefis,  with 
thole,  who  argued  regularly  and 

foberly 
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foberly  from  it,  the  true  Hap- 
pinefs  of  Man,  without  any  fu- 
ture Proipefl:,  was  granted  to  con- 
fiftin  thePradlice  of  moral  Virtue. 
But,  fn  refpeft  to  the  Stoicks, 
the  moral  Law  was  ftUl,  by  a 
more  evident  Argument,  the 
Law  of  Conveniency  to  Man ; 
and,  confequently,  the  Law 
which  right  Reafon  would  have 
prefcribed  to  him,  had  he  been 
under  no  pofitive  or  exprefs  Ob- 
ligation to  praftife  it. 
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I 

C  H   A   p.     VIII. 

The  prefent  and  future  Re- 
wards  of  moral  Virtue ^  con- 
fidered  more  diftinSffy. 

L  God  intended  the  moral'  Law 
Jbould  oblige.  11.  ^he  Tower 
of  Confcience.  Ill,  IV.  ^n- 
Jwer  to  what  is  ohje&ed  a- 
gain  ft  it  from  Trejudice  and 
Cufiom.  Y,Yly\U.The  Rea. 
fonahlenefsoffuppojlng  fuch  a 
Trincipley  from  the  frifdom 
and  Goodnefs  of  a  wife  Legif- 
lator.  Vm.  The' Force  of  it 
in  very  wicked  Men.  IX.  Ob- 
duracy of  Hearty  a  judicial 
Effea    of  Gods   'Dijpleafure, 
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X.  Afta^ant  Abjurdity  would 
follow y  admitfing  there  were 
no  certain  Trinciple  of  Con- 
fcience.  XI.  Of  Shames  and 
Xn.  Of  Impudence.  XIH.  XIV. 
PufFendorf  J"  Opinion,  concern- 
ing Shame,  conftdered.  XV. 
XVI  Two  Ends  of  it  qfftgned. 
XVn,  XVm,  XIX.  ne  moral 
Law  conftdered,  as  a  haw  of 
Convenienc)^.  XX.  Verj^  wick- 
ed M^n,  in  their  private  Judg- 
ment, prof efs  and  efteem  Vir- 
tue. XXI.  Of  Honour  and  Ef- 
teem,  mentioned  as  the  Re- 
wards of  Virtue.  XXH  But 
not  adequate.  XXIII.  Kot  ne- 
ceffary  to  know,  dijiindtly,  th^ 
Nature  ef  future  Rewards  t^ 
Man.  XXiy.  Tet,  in  gene- 
ral, they  will  conjijl  in  being 
adapted  to  the  Faculties  rf 
the    Mind.       XXV.    moe-^ 

ther 
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ther  the  Refurre&ion  of  the 
Body  may  he  proved  from  na- 
tural Trincipks.    XXVI,  Con- 
cerningfuture  *Puni/hments  to 

wicked  Men.  :a^NJi.yixvm, 

On  what  Accounts  d^ult  to 
he  conceded.  XXIX.  This 
no  ObjeBion  again/i  the  Truth 
of  them.  XXX.  A  Taffdge 
cited  from  the  Art  of  Think- 
ing ,  concerning  Senfatians, 
anpwering  to  thofe  liihkh  are 
felt  by  occajion  of  material 
Ftre. 

m 

I.nn  H  E  Law  of  Reafon  is  the 
^  Law  of  human  Nature ;  and 
it  is  fufficient  to  fhew  the  obliga- 
tory Force  of  this  Law,  that  it 
was^  intended  to  be  obligatory 
by  the  Author  of  our  Beings 
We  ought  to  follow  his  Order 
in  Making  us,  and  in  the  Facul- 
ties 
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ties  he  hath  git^pn  us,  tho'  he  had 
annexed  no  confequent  Reward 
to  our  Obedience,  nor  threatned 
to  punifh  our  Diforders.  But  as 
fiich  metaphyseal  Confiderations, 
how  reafihiable  fbever  in  theini- 
felves,  would  not  have  been  for- 
cible^ enough  to  reftrain  the  Ap- 
petites, or  Paflions,  of  Men,  ari- 

iing  froni  the  Impreffion  of  ienfi- 
ble  -Objedlis ;  God  has  enforced 
this  Law,  riot  onlyj  as  hath  been 
above  demon(tratcd,  by  giving 
us  the  Afllirance-  of  a  intuit; 
State  of  Happinefs,  or  Mifery;, 
according  to  our  good  and  evil 
Anions  in  this  Life,  but  cvch 
by  the  Sandlion  of  prefeht-  Re- 
wards and  Puniftnnehti^;ipbotli 
rclpe^,as  kL.a  w  -giver^ai/e  tofa^e 
and  to  eiejiroyy^xwc^  his  Authority 
would,  otherways,  be  prfecarious. 
And  thefc  Rewards  and  Piinilh- 

ilients 
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ments  may  be  confidered,  as  af- 
fedbiog  us  either  internally ^  or  ex- 
ternally. 

n.  The  Sanaion  to  Man  of 
internal  Rewards  or  Punifhments 
is  from  the  Power  •  and  Judg- 
ment of  Confcience.  For  as  we 
experience  in  ourfelves,  when  we 
follow  Reafon,  and  conform  to 
Order,  afccret  Joy  and  Compla- 
cency of  Mind,  teftifying  an  Ap- 
probation of  what  we  have  done; 
io^  upon  the  Commillion  of  Sin^ 
efpecially,  in  any  notorious 
Breach  of  our  Duty,  we  natu- 
rally find  the  Mind  foil  of  Pain 
and  Anguiih;  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, but  condemn  ourfelves  in 
what  we  allow.  It  is  poffible, 
indeed.  Men,  by  a  long  Habit  of 
finning,  may  ftupify  their  Con- 
fcience to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to 
find  no  Remorle  for  the  moft  a- 

trocious 
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trocious  Crimes ;  as  fome  People 
by  taking   repeated  Opiates  are 
not  fenfible,  for  the  Time,  of  their 
ordinary  and  dangerous  Efl^6ts. 
But  we  are  to  not  judge,  concern- 
ing the  Nature,  or  proper  Operati- 
on of  Things,  from  what  happens 
in   particular   Cafes,  for  which 
Reafbns,  from  an  habitual  Ufe  of 
liich  Things,  may  be  afligned ; 
but  from  iiich  Effects,  as  are  molt 
common,  and  natural ;  and  where- 
with,  fuppofing  the  Subjed:  in 
a  proper  Difpofition,  they  will, 
molt  probably  be  attended.  Now, 
to  judge  whether  a  Peribn  be  in 
a  right  State,  lb  as  to  be  affec- 
ted with  the  Force  of  Confcience ; 
we  are  not  to  confider  him  as 
under  the  Power  of  any  invete- 
rate finful  Habit,  or  Habits  ;  but 
as  a^ing,  after  a  Manner,  with 
fuch  Difpofitions,  and  upon  fuch 

G  Principle^ 
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Principles    as    are    common,    to 
Men, 

HI.  I  am  leniible^  fbme  Ferfbns 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the .  Force  of  Canicience,  upon 
other  Friiicipies  than  tho&  who 
reprefent  it  as  a  Judge,  appointed 
by  God  to  give  Sentence  .in  his 
Name ;  fince  he  doth  not  inter- 
pofe  in  the  Government  .of  Man- 
kind by  a  viUble  Authority. 
Whenever  his  Laws,  which  are 
written  on  the  Tables  of-*  our 
Hearts  in  lb  legible  aChara^er, 
that  they  need  no  exprefs  Pro- 
mulgation, are,  at  any  tune, 
difobey'd,  this  Minifter  of  God 
has  a  Power  of  calling  Men  to  an 
Account,  and  is.  armed  with  Ter- 
ror :  On  the  other  Hand,  by  ver^ 
tue  of  the  fame  Authority,  He 
not  only  abfolves  the  Innocent, 
but  dilpenles  proper  Rewards  for 

the 
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the  Encouragement  and  Traife 
of  fhefe  that  da  well.  There 
are  Perfons,  I  fay,  who  make 
Confcience ,  inftead  of  afcri^ 
bing  it  to  fo  high  and  author 
ritative  a  Conftitution,  nothing 
but  the  Effeft  of  thofe  early 
Prejudice?:,  which  Men  imbibe  in 
their  Infency ;  and  wherein  they 
are,  afterwards,  gradually  con- 
firmed by  Cuftom  and  G)nverla-« 
tion. 

rV";  The  For^e  of  Prejudice  and 
Cuftom  is,  confefledly,  very 
great.  But  \^e  are  not  to  con- 
clude, that  every  Thing  we  have 
learned  in  our  Infancy,  or  where- 
in we  have  afterwards  conformed 
to  common  Opinion,  is,  there- 
fore, wholly  owing  to  Prejudice, 
or  common  Opinion.  Children 
are  early  taught  to  believe  there 
is  a  God;  and  they  are. confirmed 
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in  this  Belief^  by  the  publick 
Profeflion  made  of  it,  and  the 
Worlhip  daily  paid  to  God :  Does 
it,  therefore  follow,  there  is  no 
God  ;  or  that  the  Belief  of  a 
God  has  no  true  or  real  Foun- 
dation ?  Is  it  not  more  natural 
to  fuppofe  Men  do  generally 
agree  in  this  Belief,  becaufe-  they 
have  Realbns  for  it,  than  that 
they  mutually  agree  to  deceive, 
and  to  be  deceived,  or  only  be- 
lieve his  Exiftence,  upon  the 
mere  fcore  of  Cuftom,  againit 
Reafbn  ?  May  wc  not  argue  af- 
ter the  fame  Manner,  and  up- 
on the  fame  Grounds,  in  re- 
fpe6t  to  Confcience;  that  Men 
are  fenfible  of  the  Force  of  it, 
not  becauie  it  is  generally  faid 
and  believed,  there  is  luch  a 
Thing  ;  but  Men  generally  be- 
lieve 
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lieve  the  Truth  of  the  Thing, 
becaufe   it  really  iubfiits. 

V.  Suppoling,  indeed,  a  God, 
who  made,  and  who  governs 
Mankind,  it  is  very  reafonable 
to  conclude,  that  in  the  prc- 
fent  Adminiftration  of  his  Go- 
vernment, he  would  not  leave 
himfelf  withmt  a  Witnefs  or 
internal  Monitor  to  Man;  by 
attending  to  which,  tho*  he 
ihould  not  hear  God  fpeak- 
ing  to  hiiti  with  an  audible 
Voice  ;  yet  ,  he  would  be- 
come bound  to  obey  him,  by 
attending  to  the  Light  of  his 
own  Mind,  and  the  Refponfcs 
of  inward  Truth  :  The  Autho- 
rity  of  enacting  fuch  a  Law 
being  the  fame,  in  the  Nature 
and  Reafbn  of  it,  as  if  God  had 
divulged  it  immediately  by  aVoic^ 
from  Heaven. 

G  3  VI.  There 
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VI.  There  is  then  a  reafonable 
Suppofition  from  the  Ends  of  God  s 
Government,  why  He  (hould  im- 
plant>  in  the  Minds  of  Men, 
thofe  lively  and  tender  Senti- 
ments of  Good  and  JEvil,  con- 
cerning which  we  are  Ipeaking ; 
fb  that  whett  thfer^  fhould  be  no 
pofitive  or  written  Law>  Men 
might  be  a  Law  to  themielves> 
their  <nun  Confc'tences  hearing 
Wttnefs,  affd  their  Thoughts ,  in 
the  mean  whiie,  accujing,  er  elfe 
excuftHgy  one  ■  another,  Now 
where  natural,,  probable,  and 
very  ufe^  ^eafons  may  be  af* 
figned  for  the  Exiftence  of  Things, 
it  is  very  unreafonable  to  afcribe 
fiich  ThiAgs  to  Caules  foreign  to 
the  Nature  of  them,  and  without 
\vhioh  they  may>  therefore,  be 
ttatur^lly  iupipofod  to  escift. 

Vm.  Befides 


Vm,  ;Befide^,    if'  the  Fdf <[e 
of  •  0>hicicnce  were  wholly   ow- 
ing to  the   Prejudices  '■  of  tidy- 
Cation,  or  popular  Opinion,  What 
is^  the-  Reaferi  why  Men  of  the 
greateft'  Freedoin   of  Thought, 
yet  -find  ^heinlfelves    fb  incapa- 
ble "of  belikig   difebuled,    as   to 
this  Artiicfe  ?  Vf^hy  do  they  find 
^it  fd -difficult  to  ftifle  the  Re- 
proaches  of  Cottfcience,  as  they 
can  eiailily  do  other  frightfel-  :At- 
fcmnts  of  Spe6l:res^and  Appari- 
tions^  which  %hey.    learned    in 
the    ^kfurfery,    or    by    reading 
roman^iqife'  Stories,    when, '  aP 
terward, '  they   toait  to  reaib^, 
and  reflfc^^  upon  them.    And  yiet 
it  niay  be*  qiieftioned,    il^   the 
moft    abandoiied    Wretch,  •  in 
any  Age,  even,  whether  he  be- 
lieved a  God,  or   not,  could  e-' 
ver  wholly,  and  at  all  times  o-' 
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vercomc  the  Relu6fcance,  or  fti- 

*       —  • 

fle  the  Remorfe  of  Confcience. 

IX.  Pertbns  who  are  moll  ob- 
durate^  and  infenfible  to  all  Itn- 
prefTions  of  Religion^  have,  com- 
monly,   their .  Intervals   of  Re- 
flexion ;  wherein  God  is  repre- 
iented  to  them  with  a  Rpd  of 
Vengeance  in   his   Hand  ;    yet, 
liippofing  them  really  capable  of 
extinguiftiing    all    Fear    of  his 
.Wrath,  fuch  a  State  of  Infenfi- 
bility   ought  not  to  be  coniide- 
,red,  merely,  as  a  natural  EffeQ: 
of  their  linful   Habits;  but,  as 
a  judicial    Funifhment   inflicted 
by    God    upon    them  :    Who, 
as  they  did   not  like  to   retain 
him,  or  this  vifible  Chara^r  of 
.his  I^ower  and  Godhead,  in  their 
knowledge,  ^ve  them  up  to  a 

X.  Again, 
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X.  Again,  were  the  Power  of 
ConfciencG  founded  only  on  Pre- 
judice, or  popular  Opinion  ; 
then,  whenever  a  general  Cor-, 
ruption  of  Principles  or  Man- 
ners is  :  introduced,  and  Vice 
does  become  popular ,  Men 
would  take  the  fame  inward  Com- 
placency in  vicious  Actions,  as 
they  now  do  in  Anions,  to  which 
the  Idea  of  Virtue  is:  affixect 
A  Man,  for  Inllance,  who  Ihould 
betray  his  Friend^  his  Truft,  or 
his  Country,  would,  on  this  Sup^ 
pofition,  than  which  ^Nothing  can 
^e  more  irrational  or  Ihocking, 
experience  the  like  SatisfadioH 
and  Complacency  of  Mind  in 
refleaing  on  his  Infidelity,  as 
good  Men,  now  really  expcr 
rience,  in  doing  beneficent,  and 
generous  Anions.  Nay,  the  Per- 
formance of  fuch  Anions,  to  a 

Peribn 
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VerCohy^Aw^  is  (up^fed wholly 
to  regulatd  his  JadgiiKiibby  the 
-Pia^aice  and  Sentiiherits  of  othier 
Peopk,  <)light;  to  give  him  a  fcn- 
■fible  Paift  attd  Uneafinefs;  fiipjio' 
fing  thieii?  Jijdgmeiit  lb  coirupt^ 
•that  thcy^tj^n  Evil  Good,  aftd  Good 
Bvil.  •   •■  •■'■• 

:  XI.  The  Judgthent  whithwe 
ta^te  of  our  oWii  -Aflions.,   a 

{udgment  that  cartAot'  be  eafi- 
y  bribed'  or  eluded,  has  not 
only  been  urged  as  an  Argoment 
to  enforce  the  Law  of  Nature, 
but  even,  anteceddfttly,  to  any 
Confideratioh  of  iuch  a  Law,  it 
is  (aid,  a  confcious  Shame  arHe^ 
which  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  me- 
diatiical  Difpofition  of  the  Body ; 
as  prefagifiig  that  fome  Evil,  at 
which  ConCcience  takes  the  A- 
larm,  is  approaching  towards  us. 
So  careful  has  the  wife  Legifla- 

tor 
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tor  been  to  fecure  out  Ihnocence 
and  Duty,  by  guarding  the  very 
Outworks,  Wherewith  we  are  to 
defend  them ;  and  by  giving  us 
Notice  of  the  Enemy's  Apjwoach, 
before  we  come  to  ^^ige  directly 
with  him.  So  that  When  we  hap-^ 
pen  to  be  fepirizedy  Which,  aftei 
all  our  Gaii^tiOii)  is  fometimes  un-^ 
avoidable>  befote  Kekfon  has  fuffi- 
cient  Time  *o  colle6t  her  whole 
Strength ;  this  inWard  Shame,  or 
Modefty>  often  fupplieth  the 
Plac€,  and  doth  the  Duty  of  it ; 
and  even,  ibmetimes,  when  we 
are  violently  tempted,  or  inclined 
to  bettjty  the  Sttccmtfi  ti/hkh 
Reafon  offets.  Shame  feys  Re^ 
ftrmnts  upon  ingenuous  Minds^ 
which  they  cannot  overcome 
without  much  Confufion,  and  a 
v«ry  fenfible  Rclu^nce. 

xn.  So 
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Xn.  So  powerful,  indeed^  is 
this  Principle,  (and  for  which  Rea- 
ibn,  we  fuppofe  it  defignedly  im- 
planted by  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture to  enforce  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture) that  one  of  the  vileft  Cha- 
rad;ers,  of  a  Ferfon  abandoned 
to  all  Manner  of  Vice  and  Dif- 
honour,  is  Impudence  \  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Prophet,  whom  I 
here  cite,  not  under  that  Cha- 
racter, but,  as  {peaking  agreea- 
bly to  the  common  Sentiments 
of  Mankind,  mentions  it  as  a 
Sign  of  the  moft  corrupt  and  in- 
corrigible State  of  a  wicked  Peo- 
ple, that  thejf  are  not  ajhamedi 
neither  do  they  hlujb. 

XIII.  Tuffendorf  was  fo  len- 
fible,  an  Argument  might  be 
formed  contrary  to  his  Opinion, 
from  this  Principle  of  Shame,  to 
prove  the  DillinftioA  of  moral 

Good 
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Good  and  Evil ;  that  he  hath 
particularly  endeavoured  to  ob- 
viate the  Confequence  w^  would 
draw  from  it :  The  Sum  of  what 
he  fays  is^  that  a  Senfe  of  Shame^ 
difcovering  itfelf  in  the  Air  of 
the  Face,  or  Ibme  other  exterior 
Appearance,  is  only  a  mere  phy- 
fical  Effect,  proceeding,  Iblely, 
from  a  phyfical  Caufe,  and  not 
from  a  moral ;  which  he  thinks 
it  would  be  inconvenieiit  to  fup- 
pofe.  But  where  lies  the  Incon- 
veniency  in  faying,  that  God  m^y 
caufe  a  different  Movement  or 
Fermentation  of  the  Blood,  upon 
the  leaft  Apprehenfion  of  Danger 
to  the  Soul  ?  Seeing  the  Body 
and  the  Soul  reciprocally  a6l  up- 
on one  another,  for  their  mu- 
tual Support,  and  Advantage. 
As  the  Soul  takes  fb  much  Care 
of  the  Body,  and  of  every  Thing 

relating 
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relating  to  its  Safety,  Preferva- 
tion,  and  Eafe  ;  it  is  but  reafb- 
nable  that  the  Body, '  in  Return, 
in  ibme  few  Inftances  at  leaft, 
ihould  be  the  Occafton^  iince  it 
cannot  be  a  proper  Ccmje  of  cer- 
tain Sentiments  in  the  Soul,  ne- 
ceflary  to  prevent  any  Injury,  or 
Diibrder>  which  may  happen 
to  her. 

XIV.  And,  therefore,  this  Au- 
thor himfelf,  confefleth,  how 
confiftently  I  do  not  here  exa- 
mine, that  the  all-wife  Creator 
hath  imjdanted  this  Affection  o/i 
Shame  in  the  Mkid  of  Man,  to 
be  the  Guard  of  his  Virtue ;  and 
a  Reftraint  upon  him  from  all 
finful  or  irregular  Appetites, 
Nay,  he  adds,  it  is  probable,  if 
it  had  not  been  the  Intention  of 
God,  that  Man  fhould  -conform 
his  Anions  to  the  divine  Law, 

God 
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God  would  not  have  rendred  him 

>!  iubjed  to  this.  FaHion  of  Shame ; 

,  finte  without  fitch  an  Intention^ 

no  proper  Ufe  of  Shame  could  be 

;  difcpvered. .  • 

y  Vk  Neither  is  it  of  any  Force 
to  i  overthrow  th^  moral  Senfeof 
Shame,  that  it  does  not  only  a» 
riie  from  the  Apprehen^on  o5a 
ihaimeful  or  iinful  Action;  but, 
frequently,  on  occadon  of  other 
things,  which  have,  confefledly, 
no  moral  Turpitude,  in.  them, 
yet  whereby  we  may,  on  fbme 
Account,  fWFer  in  our  Reputa- 
tion. As  we  obferve  PdDple,  for 
Inftance,  frequently  to  blufh, 
when  any  Thing  happens  to  re- 
mind them  of  any  natural  De- 
fe(5t  of  Body,  or  of  Mind;  of 
their  Poverty ;  their  mean  Ap- 
pearance, or  Extraction.  Whence 
hmc    have     concluded,     that 

Shame 
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Shame^  is  nothing,  but  a  fecret 
Motion  of  Self-love  and  Tride, 
the  predominant  Paffion  of  hu- 
man Nature,  which  makes  him 
extremely  apprehenfivc,  and  puts 
the  Body  in  a  State  proper 
to  fortify  his  Apprehenfion  un- 
der any  injurious  Treatment; 
or  any  Appearance  of  Difrelpeft, 
that  may  tend  to  impair  his  Ef- 
teem  in  the  World;  for  which 
Reafon,  it  is  further  oblerved, 
that  Perfons  are  principally  af- 
fefted  with  Shame,  and  difcover 
the  moft  fenfible  Marks  of  it, 
when  confcious  to  themfelves, 
they  are  chargeable  by  others 
with  fiich  Things,  as  principally 
regard  their  Reputation ;  or  which 
reprefent  them  ading  in  civil 
Life,  out  of  their  proper  Cha- 
rafter,  or  the  Rules  of  common 

Decency. 
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P^fttcy,  or  below  the  Dignity 
of  their  Station. 

XVi.  This  only  proves  that 
^.n  ali  wife  Archite^j  in  form- 
ing Man,  might  fo  or<ier  the 
CJonftru^tion  of  his  Worl^  as  to 
fqrve  two  different  Ends  by  the 
f^me  ^^ovetnents  in  it.  As  Stianie 
proceeds  from  Self-love^  or  a 
natural  De^re  of  Efteem,  with- 
oyt  any  Regard  to  the  Mora- 
lity of  our  Ad:ions,  we  may  con- 
iider  it  is  a  mere  fb^//ca/'Eir 
fed:  ;  but  as  it  is  ddigned  a 
MonU&r  to  us,  that  we  ihould 
da  Nothing  really  diftionourable 
or  unworthy  in  itfelf,  tho'  no 
human  Eye  Ihould  fee  us,  nor 
any  Confequence  relating  to  our 
Clommerce  in  the  World,  might 
affed:  us  ;  it  maybe  conlidered as 
having  the  Force  of  a  moral  Law 
to  us,  and  to  which  God  hereby 

H  plainly 
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plainly  fignifies  his  Intention, 
that  we   ftiould  conform. 

XVn.  Befides  this  Enforce- 
•ftient  of  Morality  from  Conlci- 
encei  and  Shame  :  God  has  fer- 
thejr  encouraged '  us  to  the  Pra- 
-^ice' of  moral  Duties,  by  the 
natural  Tendency  they  have  to 
promote  our  prefent  Happinels ; 
fo  that  if  all  Men  would  agree 
to  regulate  their  Behaviour  by 
the  moral  L.aws,  nothing  could 
be  fb  inftrumental,  either  to  our 
private,  or  the  publick  Happi- 
nefs,  tho'  we  fhould  confider  it, 
merely,  as  a  Law  of  Conveni- 
ency. 

XVni.  It  is  true^  by  Means 
of  the  Corruption  which  is  in 
the  World,  through  Luft  ;  the 
natural  Courle  and  Tendency  of 
moral  Virtue  is  much  obftrud:ed, 
and  often  fails  of  its  proper  End. 

But 


But  this  is  by  accident,  and  not 
according  to  the  primitive  Will 
and  Delign  of  God  in  Making 
MS  reafbnable  Beings,  capable  of 
rendring  ourfelves,  by  a  due  Uie 
of  our  Liberty,  happy,  at  pre- 
ient,  and  hereafter. 

'XIX.  This  ihews,  that  the 
Law  of  Nature,  confidered  in  it- 
felf^  arid  in  its  proper  Tendency, 
is  the  Law  of  Conveniency,  and 
might  generally  be  enforced,  e- 
veti  here,'  from  that  Confidera- 
tion ;  becaule  all  wife  and  rea- 
fonable  Perfons  will  condud:  them- 
felVes  according  to  thofe  Mea- 
iures,  which  commonly ^  and.more 
dired:ly,  tend  to  their  Happi- 
nels,  rather  than  by  thofe,  which 
only  fiicceed  in  particular  Cafes, 
and  by  accident.  However,  tho' 
it  is  allowed  luch  Cafes,  may 
happen,  *  we  ftill  affirm  no  Ar- 
il x  gu;ment 
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gument  can  be  drawn  from  them^ 
againft  the  Truth  of  moral  Vir- 
tue, as  a  Law  of  Conveniency ; 
becaufe  it  is,  upon  an  evident 
Reafon,  convenient,  that  a  lefs 
Intereit  ihould  be  facrificed  to 
a  greater;  and  whatever  Inequali- 
ties there  are  in  the  Condition  of 
wicked  and  good  Men,  in  particu- 
lar Cafes,  at  prefent,  they  fliall  be 
perfeftly  adjufted  at  a  properTime : 
and  the  Proof,  that  they  Ihall  be  fo 
adjuiled,  is  as  clear  anjd  evident  as 
any  Concluiions  that  can,  in  a  ftri€t 
Way  of  Arguing,  be  drawn  from 
the  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of 
God.  And  if  we  may  mifbakein 
our  Reafbnin^s  upon  thefe  divine 
Attributes,  zhd  when  our  Reafbns 
are  founded  upon  the  moft  clear 
and  diflin6t  Ideas,  which  the 
Mind  of  Man  is  able  to  conceive 
of  them  :    Should  God   conde- 

fcend 
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fcend  to  make  a  particular  De- 
claration of  any  moral  Duty  to 
tis  ;  I  do  not  fee  how  we  could,  in 
this  C^fe,    certainly  prove    the 
Truth   of   fuch    a   Declaration. 
For,  Wete  it  not  for  thefe  Attri- 
butes of  Wifdom  and  Goodnels  in 
God,    we  could  have  no  Aflii- 
rance,     either    concerning    the 
Truth  of  our  Faculties,  or  our 
Obligation   to    obey   his   Com- 
mands.   All  our  Reafbnings,  in^ 
deed,  on  the  Subje^of  Mora- 
lity, whether  relating  to  the  na- 
tural Law,  or  to  divine  Inftitu- 
tion,  depend  on  our  having  right 
Notions  concerning  thefe  divine 
Perfections;    and  if   we   argue, 
juftly,  from  them,  we  fhall  find 
no    Difficulties,    refp66ling   the 
promifcuous  Diftributions  of  Pro- 
vidence in  this  Life  to  wicked 
and  good  Men ;  but  what  may 

H  %  eafily 
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eafily  be  accounted  for,  without 
deftroying  the  Notion  of  moral 
Virtue,  as  a  Law  of  Cowoenien- 
cy,  tending  to  promote  our  Hap- 
pinefs. 

XX.  Another  Argument,  to 
prove  the  Truth  of  this  Law, 
may  be  taken  from  the  very 
Judgment  of  thofe  wicked  Men 
themfelvesi  who,  for  the  Sake  of 
fome  prefent  Advantage,  are  yet 
tempted  to  tranlgrefs  it.  Vir- 
tue, in'  its  greateft  Diftrels,  is 
ftUl  amiable,  and  Ihincs  through 
all  the  Clouds  which  encompafs 
it,-  with  a  beautiful  and  furpri- 
fing  Luftre.  She  commands, 
Reipedt,  and  Veneration  from 
thole  who  yet  do  not, engage 
in  her  Service,  or  appear  in  her 
Retinue.  There  is  no  Man,  how 
l^icious  foever,.  but,  in  his  own 
Judgment,  muft  efteem  a  Perfon 

.  of 
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of  Honour  and  !Probity,  of  Hu- 
manity and  Piety,  above  one  of 
a  different  Chara^er,  to  whoin 
he  may,  notwithftanding,  give 
more  fenfible  Proofs  of  an  ex; 
temal  Regard,  as  being  more  nc- 
ceflary  to  his  Dcfigns  and  Inte- 
r efts ;  but  notwithftanding  the 
external  and  fallacious  Homage, 
which  Men  do  pay  to  very  wick- 
ed Perfons,  who  are  capable  of 
ferving  them,  they  commonly^ 
in  their  Hearts,  fecretly  deteft 
and  defpife  them,  and  are  only 
reftrained  from  fliewing  their 
Contempt  by  Confiderations  mere 
ly  xcfpc&iag  themlelves. 

XXI.  Honour y  therefore,  and 
Eft^em,  may  be  confidered  •  «cs 
ferther  Rewards,  defigncdj  by 
Providencfew  to  enforce  •  morai Via::4 

^  m 

tue  in  this  Life.    'Rewards,  hv 
deed,  itiore  general^  more  laft- 

H  4  ing. 
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ing,  andj  equally  difpenfed^  than 
thofe  which  retpeO:  Man  s  tem- 
poral Profperity,  or  Peace ;  tho' 
it  may  too,  Ibmetimes,  happen 
in  a  very  corrupt  Age,  that 
Men  fliall  be  railed  to  the  high- 
eft  Dignities  and  Honours,  by  the 
moft  difhonourable  and  unwor- 
thy Means,  and,  even,  carelled 
and  applauded  by  great  Num- 
bers of  mercenary  Dependents, 
according  to  the  Extent  of  their 
Power  and  Interefts.  But  theie 
accidental  Deviations  from  the 
common  Meafure  of  what  is 
truly  great  and  honourable,  be- 
ing the .  EfFeft  of  a  felfe  Judg- 
ment, are  only  of  a  very  ihort 
and  tranfient  Duration.  When 
the  partial  Reafbns,  and  finifter 
Motives,  upon  which  they  were 
formed,  ceafe  to  operate,  th? 
World  uinally  judges,  concern- 
ing 
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isjg  the  Charafter  of  fUch  Per- 
ions,  by  other  Rules^  and  fees 
their  Aflaons  in  a  very  difi&rent 
Light  fitun  that  wherein  Flat- 
tery or  Ihtereft  before  reprefen* 
ted  them.  Now,  as  a  vicious 
Chara^er  is  oiually  followed 
with  Obloquy  and  Reproach  ; 
fb  Juftice,  one  Time  or  other, 
is  commonly  done,  (corrupt  as  the 
Judgments  Of  the  World  fbme- 
tiines  are)  to  the  Memory  of  in- 
jured and  diftrefied  Virtue. 

XXn.  Still  we  fay  thefe  Re- 
wards, ordinarily  annexed  to  the 
Obfervance,  and  thefe  Punifli- 
ments  to  the  Breach  of  the  na- 
tural Law,  are  not,  univerfklly, 
of  Force  iufficient  to  bind  Men 
to  their  Duty ;  and,  as  it  is  re- 
quifite,  that  all  Laws  ihould  be 
enforced  by  Rewards  and  Punilh- 
ments,   the  Hope,  or  Fear,    of 

which. 
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wkich,  refpedively,  may  be 
ftrong  enough  to  fecure  Obe- 
dience to  them  :  So  that  the  fu- 
ture  Evil  ihall  be  greater  than 
the  prefcnt  Benefit  of  trangref- 
fing  them,  and  the'  future  Good 
greater  then  the  preient  Incon- 
veniency  in  Obeying ;  and,  up- 
on this  Confideration,  in  order 
to  give  the  natural  Law  all  the 
Force,  which  it  ought  to  have, 
it  is  neceflary  we  Ihould  cait  our 
Eyes  forward,  upon,  the  Rewards 
and  Punifliments  of  another 
Life. 

XXn.  It  is  not  lb  neceflary 
that  we  ihould  diftinftly  know 
the  Kind,  or  Degree,  of  that  Re- 
ward, or  Happinels,  to  which 
the  Practice  of  pure  Morality 
will  entitle  us ;  .it  is  fufficient 
that  we  know,  by  conlulting  the 
Ideas  of  Wifdom  and  Goodnels, 

in 
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in  the  Legiflator,  that  the  Re* 
ward  will  be  fiich,  as  it  is  pro- 
per for  him  to  give,  or  for  us 
to  receive ;  a  Reward  worthy  of 
the  Pains  and  Labour,  of  all  the 
Sufferings  and  Self-denial,  we  can 
exercife  in  Purfiiit  of  it.  He  that 
Cometh  unto  God,  mujly  by  his 
very  Accefs,  lelieve  both  that  he 
is,  and  that  he  is  a  Rewarder  of 
them  who  diligently  Jee^i  htm. 
This  is  a  Truth  which  I  cite,  not 
becaufe  it  is  confirmed  by  a  di- 
vine Authority,  but  becaufe  it  is 
evident  from  the  clear  and  incon- 
tefted  Reafon  of  it.  And  if  God 
hath  interpofed  to  reward  Man, 
as  his  K&vdVL  always  bears  the 
Character  of  his  Attributes,  it 
will  afliiredly  be  a  God-like,  a 
great,  and  a  glorious  Reward, 
which  he  will  confer ; .  a  Reward 
proportioned  to  the  Faculties  and 

all 
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all  th6fe  reafonable  Delires,  which 
are  proper  to  Man. 

XXIV.  Now,  the  two  Facul- 
ties of  Man  being  tJnderftandiiig 
and  Will,  his  Revtrard,  the  Re- 
ward  proper  to  him  ds  Man,  will 
cOnM  in  their  Improvement  and 
Perfe^on;  in  Man's  knowing 
what  is  worthy  to  be  knowni  and 
in  his  chufing  arid  enjoying  liich 
Obje^  as  are  riibft  worthy  to  be 
Choferi  and  enjoyed.  Whether  the 
Soul  will  have  the  fame  Senlations 
in  a  feparate  State  as  at  preient^ 
by  means  of  its  Union  with  the 
Body,  and  the  CJomnlerce  it  main- 
tains with  fenfible  Objefts,  is  not 
evident  from  any  natural  Princi- 
ple: But  it  is  evident,  ifitlhould 
be  the  Pleafurc  of  God,  whether 
in  the  Body  or  out  of  the  Body, 
the  like  Senfations  may  be  con- 
tinued in  a  feparate  State,      For 

as 
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as  the  Body  is  ^y  the  Occ^n, 
and  not  the  efficient  Cayfe  of  con- 
veying fui:h  Senfatipns  to  the 
^lind ;  God  njay  imprint  them 
upon  the  ^^ind,  when  no  longer 
united  to  the  Bpdy^  and  appoint 
what  other  o^rcajion^l  Caufe  h^ 
pieties  for  |:hat  !^nd.  It  is  niore 
probable^  indeed^  that  t{ie  Soul^ 
when  reieafed  from  the  Sody^  and 
a6bipg  in  its  feparate  an4  pure 
State,  will  receive  ne^  Senikti- 
ons^  and  tho^  aug^neQted  to  a 
great  Number,  i^&ther  than  loi^ 
any  of  thpie  w}iich  Ihe  l^as  alrea- 
dy :  provided.  They  will  really 
tend  to  her  Perfection.  We  can 
no  more  firgue  that  an  Occafion 
of  j(uch  new  3eni^tions,  or  any 
indefinite  Nui|ii?cr  of  them,  is  im- 
ppffibie;  tl^ani  blind  Man  now 
(:aQ  argue  aga}nft  the  Poffibility 
of  Colours,  becaufe  he  can  form 

no 
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]v>  Maimer  of  G>iiception    coo- 
cerning  them. 

XXV.  Whether  it  may  be 
proved  from  ai^y  Principles  of  na- 
tural Reafbn,  that  the  Body  will, 
any  Time  after  Death,  be  reuni- 
ted to  the  Soul,  does  not  fb  evi- 
dently appear :  Becaufe  the  Pow- 
er of  God  is  fufficient  to  com- 
penlate  Man  for  all  the  good  Ac- 
tions done  in  the  Body,  without 
flich  an  Union :  and  indeed  to 
capacitate  the  Soul  for  fiich  a 
Happinefe,  as  will  infinitely  out- 
balance the  Merit  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  qualified  Senle 
wherein  I  underftand  Merit. 
There  is  no  Neceffity  then,  from 
the  bare  Confideratiori  of  a  fiiture 
Reward,  of  fuppofing  a  future 
Union  of  two  Subftances,  fb 
wholly  diftindt  in  the  Nature  and 
Properties  of  them.    The  Belief 

of 
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of  that  Article  muft,  therefore,  de- 
pend upon  other  Confiderations, 
and  efpecially  upon  the  Autho- 
rity of  divine  Revelation,  where 
God  hath  interpofed,  or  may  at . 
any  Time  hereafter,  think  fit  to 
interpofe,  by  that  means.  Some 
pious  Men,  indeed,  have  argued, 
that  as  the  Body  bears  a  Part  in 
the  Service,  by  AbftinenCe, '  Ma- 
ceration, and  Selfdenial,  or  other 
Exercifes  proper  to  it ; "  it  ought 
to  fhare  in  the  Reward:  But 
we  are  not  always  to  confider 
the  common  Diale6l,  -  not  even 
that  of  learned  Men,  as  ftriftly 
true  and  philolbphical.  The  Bo- 
dy, except  in  a  nietaphorical  Way 
of  fpeaking,  is  not  capable  of  Re- 
ward, as  having,  confidered  lim- 
ply in  it  felf,  no  Senfation  of  its 
Reward,  nor  any  Poffibility,  ac- 
cording to  the  cleareft  Notions 

we* 
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we  can  form  concerning  the  Bo- 
dy  of  having  any.  So  that  what- 
ever other  Realbns  God  ^nay  have 
for  reuniting  Soul  and  Body,  there 
do  hot  appear  any  Re^fons  from 
the  Confideration  of  fuph  a  Uni- 
on, in  order  to  the  Reward  of  our 
prelent  moral  Obedience. 

XXVI.  As  to  the  future  Pu- 
niihnients  of  wicked  Men,  for  th^ 
Breach  of  thofe  iminutable  Laws 
of  Reafon  and  Order,  which  are 
prefcribed  for  the  Rule  of  th^ir 
Conduft;  they  tqo  will  be  fuch 
as  are  proportioned  to  their  Na- 
ture and  their  Faculties.  And 
whereof  they  may  form  fome  No- 
tions, by  that  Pain,  Diforder  and 
Anguifh  of  Mind,  which  Sinners 
do  even  now  frequently  feel, 
when  they  reflect  upon  their  Sins 
and  Lnpieties  againft  an  almighty 
and  avengeing  God.    Only  there 

is 
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is  this  Reafori  to  prefiime,  that 
whth  the  Soul  fees  her  Defbfliri- 
ty  in  a  naked  View ;  and  is  fcnfi- 
ble  of  her  Lois  and  Shame,  and 
the  Power  of  God  ih  the  Punifh- 
ment  infliftcd  by  him ;  her  Re- 
flexions will  be,  proportionably, 
more  flinging  ittid  grievous;  and 
thefe  Scourges,  which  fhe  £o  or- 
dinarily feels  at  prefent,  when  a- 
wakened  into  aSenfe^of  her  Guilt, 
to  a  Degree  not  eafily  fupporta- 
ble,  will  then  be  turned  into  fo 
many  devouring  Scorpions,  How 
long  thefe  Punilhments  may  be 
continued ;  or  whether  they  will 
be  perpetuated ;  natural  Reafbn,  I 
conceive,  does  not  evidently  deter- 
mine^: For  the  Rclblution  of  this 
Article,  we  muft  have  Recourfe  to 
the  revealed  Will  of  God.  Only 
thus  much,  I  think,  may  be  ihf- 
ficiently   deduced  from  natural 

I  Princi- 
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Principles,  that  the  future  Pu- 
nilhments,  to  be  inflided  after  this 
Life,  are  fuch,  as  may  deter  wick- 
ed Men  from  offending  againft 
the  Law  of  God  ;  and  that  they 
ought  to  believe  liich  Punifh- 
ments  will  be  fo  great  as  may  have 
fufficient  Force,  when  duly  conii- 
dered,  to  out-balance  allthe  Evils, 
they  could  have  fuffered  in  this 
Life,  in  the  Difcharge  of  their 
puty.  Otherwife  a  fufficient  Sancr 
tion  to  the  moral  Law,  of  which 
I  have  prov'd  the  Neceffity,  and 
which  I  all  along  fuppofe,  would 
not  have  been  given  towards  at- 
taining the  proper  End  of  it.  Obe- 
dience. And  i£,  for  this  Reaibn, 
wicked  Men  dught  to  believe,  and 
mult  expert,  that  God  will  inflid 
future  Punifliments  upon  them; 
there  is  great  Reafon,  if  not  an 
ibfolute  Neceffity  of  believing, 

he 
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he  wiU  infli6l  thofe  Punifhments : 
Otherwife,  he  has  put  Men  under 
an  Obligation,  in  order  to  the 
Attainment  of  his  End,  of  ma- 
king a  falfe  Judgment. 

XXVII.  What  has  rendred  it 
^o  difficult  for  Men  to  conceive, 
how  the  Soul,  in  a  leparate  State, 
Ihould  be  capable  of  Punifhment, 
efpecially  of  any  other  Punifh- 
ment, than  that  of  refled:ing  up- 
on h&t  ovfti  Vilencfs,  Lois,  and 
Diibrder,    has    proceeded  from 
hence,  that  they  look  upon  t\\& 
Death  of  the  Body,  as  a  Kind 
oi Annihilation ;  for,  having  here 
ftarce   any    pleafing   or  painful 
Notices,  wherewith  thev  are  mo- 
ved,  except  by  Means  of  the  Sen- 
fes,  and  external  Objects,  they 
imagine,  when  the  Soul  goes  in- 
to thofe  iiivifible  Regions,  where 
the  Spirits  of  Men  departed  are 

I   X  fup- 
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fuppofed  to  refide ;  flie  can  no 
longer  be  capable  of  the  Pains  aiKi 
Pleafures,  which  Ihe  now  feels  ; 
and  wherewith  her  Capacity  is, 
in  a  Manner,  at  prcfent.  Wholly 
taken  up ;  ib  that,  if  they  do  not 
believe  her  to  be  utterly  extind, 
as  ignorant  and  unthinking  Per- 
fons  are  apt  to  do ;  their  Ima- 
gination,reprefentsher,as  retiring 
into  iuch  a  State  of  Indolence,  or 
Infenlibility,  as  is  but  the  next 
Remove  to  an  utter  Extindion. 

XXVni.  This  Error  proceeds 
from  a  vulgar  Notion,  that  the 
painful  or  pleafing  Senfations  of 
Men  are  not  primarily  in  the 
Soul,  but  in  the  Senfes;  and  that 
the  Senfes  are  neceflary  and  effi- 
cient Caufes  of  exciting  them  in 
the  Soul :  Whereas  they,  who  con- 
fider  the  Properties  of  Matter  at- 
tentively, will  never  be  able  to 

difcover 
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difcov^r,  however,  it  be  modi'fied^ 
or  whatever  Situation  it  is  iii,  how 
it  can  produce  the*  leaft  Eflay.  to- 
wards Thought^  or  Perception : 
4nd,  therefore,  the  Soul,  when 
in  the  Body,  or  when  out  of  the 
Body,  it  may  have  the  very  fame 
S0nfetions,  tho',  probably,  much 
more  lively,  itrong,  and  opera- 
tive, out  of  the  Body.  To 
convince  us  of  which^  we  need 
only  confider  the  Power  of  Ima- 
gination in  delirous  or  dreaming 
ferfbnsi:  who  fee^  feel,  and  tafte 
Thir^Si  -  which  '  have  merely  ail 
imaginary  Siibfiftence,'  after  as 
affeSihg  a  Manner,  as  they  could 
have  done,  had  fuch  Things 'been 
the  real  and  a^ual  Objects  of  Senfe 
XXIX.  So  that,  in  refpe6t  to 
the  pleafing  or  gainful  SenlationI 
of  Men,  it  is  indifferent,  by^vhat 
Occalion  they-^re  excited;  whe- 
ther by   Means    of    circumam- 

I  5  bient 
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bient  Bodies,  or  any  new  Modi- 
fications of  the  Soul ;  provided,  we 
do  but  feel  them.  In  order  to 
which,  it  is  not  neceflary,  for 
Inftance,  there  Ihould  be  a  mate- 
rial Fire,  to  give  us  all  thofe 
painful  Senfations,  which  we  now 
feel  when  we  burn  a  Finger,  or 
when  any  other  Part  of  the  Body 
is  expofed  fb  near  to  the  Flames, 
that  the  rapid  Particles  of  Fire, 
that  fly  from  it,  penetrate  th.^ 
Pores  of  the  Body  like  ^  many 
pointed  Needles, .  and  lacerate 
the  Parts  expofed  to  them ;  the 
Pain,  that  we  thep  feel,  not  be- 
ing  in  the  Body,  or  effe<S:ed  by 
the  Body,  but  wholly  produced 
in  the  Soul.  We  mult,  therefore, 
look  up  for  fome  higher  Caufe  of 
our  Senfations,  than  Matter,which 
has  no  Tendency  of  itfelf  to  pro- 
duce them ;  which  C^uf^  can  be 
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no  other,  than  the  Power  and 
Will  of  God ;  with  whoni  it  is 
equal  to  work  with  Means,  or 
without  Means;  and  who  can  ef- 
fect whatever  he  will,  only  by 
willing  it. 

XXX.  The  Author  oithe  Art 
of  Thinking  argued  therefore  phi* 
loibphically,  in  :feying,  *  It  is 
poffible  for  a  Soul  feparated 
from  the  Body  to  be  tormented 
hy  t\it  Fire,  either  of  Hell,  or 
of  Purgatory^-  and  to  feel  the 
"  fame  Smart  which  one  feels 
"  when  burnt ;  fince  even  while 
"  the  Soul  was  in  the  Body,  the 
Smart  of  Burning  was,  in  itfelfi 
not  in  the  Body ;  and  wa?  no 
other,  than  a  Thought  ^f  Sor- 
row, which  flie  had,  upon  Oc- 
caiion  of  what  palfed  in  the 
Body,  to  which  God  had  united 
"  her. "      So  that  there  is  not 
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Reafbn  to  fuppole  it  necef^ 
fary''^,  in  order  to  give  the 
Soul  thofe  Senfations,  whether  of 
Pain  or  PlealUre,  which  fhe  now 
has  by  Occafion  of  the  Body, 
that  fhe  Ihould  be  afterward  uni- 
ted to  the  fame  Body,  or  to  any 
material  Vehicle  whatever :  Some 
other  Being  altogether  iinmate- 
rial,  or  the  Soul,  by  Ibme  inter- 
nal Modification  of  herfelf,  might* 
produce  the  lame  Effect.  If  no w, 
in  her  Union  with  the  Body,  the 
Pain  or  Pleafure,  which  we  feel,  is 
ordinarily  referred  to  Ibme  parti- 
cular Part  of  the  Body  ;  this  pro- 
ceeds fi*om  the  pofitive  Will  of 
God,  and  to  the  End  greater 
Care  may  be  taken  towards  pre- 
ferving  the  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Machine  :  But  were  it  not  for 

f  3ee  Mr.  Bayfe  under  the  Article  Epicurus. 
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this  Caufe,  there  could  be  no 
Reafon,  why  the  Soul  Ihould  re- 
fer her  Senfations  to  any  parti- 
cular Part  of  the  Body,  or,  in  any 
Refped  out  of  herfelf  But  ftie 
might  be  fenlible  of  Pain  and 
Pleafure,  .of  Heat  and  Cold,  by 
her  own  proper  AA,  without  any 
foreign  Caufe ;  or  if  iuch  a  Cauie 
might  be  nqceflary,  there  could, 
however,  be  no  Grounds  to  f^ip- 
poie,  why  it  *fliould  be  a  bodily  or 
material  Caule.  And  from  hence 
I  v^px^  (tl^o'  it  is  not  my  .^eient- 
Bttimeis  to  eriqnire  concerning  the 
Nature  of  futiire  JPunilhments  to 
wicked  Men,  and  whether,  poffi- 
bly,  thofe  Punifhments  may  confift 
in  their  having  certain  Senfations, 
which  will  anfwer  to  thq  Pain  we 
now  ieel  by  Occalion  of  inatprial 
Fire)  that  there  is  no  Keceffity, 
why  the  Soul,  in  order  to  become 

capable 
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capable  of  fuchPunilhinents,lhould 
be  reftored  again  to  the  lame 
Body,  or  be  united  to  any  other 
Body. 


Chap.    IX. 

The  Grounds  of  Error  con- 
ceming  moral  Truths  with 
the  KjMeans  of  removing 
them. 

I.  A  3ifficulty  moved.  11.  The 
Confeqnence  drawn  jrom  it  de- 
nted \  and  what,  may  le  jujih 
inferred.  3.  Re af ons  ^  of  ig- 
norance in  Men  concerning  mo- 
ral  Truths.  IV,  V.  The  two 
main  Sources  of  Error,  and 
the  Tendency  of  them.  VI, 
Va  Concerning  Weaknefs  of 
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Mindy  and  the  EffeBs  of 'it. 
Vin.  A  culpable  Diffidence  in 
Men.  IX.  Why  theTrinciples 
of  Morality  are  not  known  with- 
out a   competent  Application. 

X.  Concerning  Uberty  of  Mind. 

XI.  jl/^«  not  always  governed 
hy  the  Ught  of  his  Mind. 
:Xn.  The  Reafon.  Xm,  XIV. 
XV.  Why  Men  of  the  great efl 
Capacity  are  frequently  oh- 
ferised  to  he  more  eminently 
'virtuous  or  wicked.  XVI.  A 
Qonftderation  refpeCting  Man- 
hind  in  general.  XVII.  The 
Le'vity  of  the  Heart,  how  oc- 
caftoned.  XVIH.  Why  Men  of 
Tarts  [ometimes  very  ignorant 
in  reJpeCt  to  the  Trmciples  of 
Morality.  .  XIX,  XX.v^^ /2!r^ 
mofl  affe&ed  with  Things  pre- 
fenty  and  which  a&uallypledfe. 

XXI,  XXn,  XXni,  XXIV.  The 
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♦  Method,  wherehf  iheCaufis  of 
Error  may  he  removed. 

I.T  F  the  Laws  of  inbral  Virtue 
-*•  have  that  Force  to  oblige  Men 
to  Obedience,  and  to  oblige  ijnder 
thofe  Sandions  we  have  afcribed 
to  them,  they  ought,  you  will 
lay,  to  be  written  in  fuch  fair  and 
legible  Charafter§,  that  all  Men,  on 
every  Occalion,  inay  confult  and 
apply  them.  For  a  Lew,  the  Senfe 
orDefign  whereof  is  hot  clear  j^nd 
intelligible,  is,  in  Effe<5t  no  Law. 
Men  cannot  follow  a  Light,  which 
they  do  not  fee ;  or  pra^life  an 
unknown  Duty :  And  yet  it  may 
be  faid,  that  Morality  changes, 
in  relpie6l  to  Times  and  Places; 
that  i^  Morality,  under  the  No- 
tion, it  is  frequently  underftood 
apd  explained,  as  a  received 
Rule  for  the  Condudl  of  human 

Life^ 
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Life;  From  \vhence  fbme  have 
concluded,  there  is  no  fixed  or  cer- 
tain Standard  of  Morality;  but 
that  the  Rules  of  it  are  different 
and  mutable,  according  to  the 
different  Tempers,  Opinions,  or 
Circumltances  of  Men.  So  th^ 
what,  is  reputed  decent,  praife- 
worthy,  and  of  good  Report  ( all 
Chara&ers  of  moral  Virtue )  at 
one  Time,  or  in  one  Place;  at 
another  Time,  and  in  another 
Place,  may  bethought  unbeco- 
ming, dilhonourable  and  infa-' 
mous ;  the  proper  Charad:ers , 
on  the  other  Hand,  of  moral 
Evil. 

II.  The  Truth  of  this  Obferva- 
tion  is  not  denied ;  but  we  deny 
the  Confequence,  that  Men  would 
draw  from  it.  It  might,  with  e- 
qual  Pretence  be  alledged,  that 
there  are  no   ftanding  Laws  to 

Men, 
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Men,  for  the  Government  of  civil 

Society,  for  the  Direction  of  their 
Condu^  in  it;  or  the  Dfccilion  of 
thofe  Differences,  which  may  arife 
among  them ;  becaufe  the  Senle 
of  thofe  Laws  is  Sometimes  perver- 
ted^and  mifapplied,contrary  to  the 
real  Intention,  and  fometimes  to 
the  very  Letter  of  them.  All,there- 
fore,  we  can  infer  from  that  Va- 
riety, which  is  oblervable  among 
different  Perfons  and  different  Na- 
tions, with  reipeft  to  their  moral 
Condudl,  is,  that  they  do  not  at- 
tend, as  they  ought,  to  the  Rule 
of  it ;  or  that  they  will  not  fee 
the  Reafons,  according  to  which  it 
ought  to  be  explained;  thofe  Rea- 
fons being  oppofite  to  fbme  pre- 
vailing Paffion,  Habit,  or  Intereft 
wherewith  they  are  a^6ted.  And 
how  far  fuch  Prepofleffions  are  of 
Force  to  blind  the  Eyes ;  to  cor- 
rupt 
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rupt  the  Judgment,  or  to  wreft 
the  CJonftru^tion  of  any  Law,  con- 
trary to  its  true,  original  and  pro- 
per Senie,  it  is  unneceflary  to  prove 
by  an  Induction'  of  Particulars. 
And  if  thele  Things  be  done,  fiMnc 
times,  in  the  Face  of  a  ftanding  and 
vilible  Legillature ;  which  hath  a 
Power  of  aflerting  and  vindica- 
ting, the  Authority  of  the  Laws, 
and  may  interpofe  to  that  End  by 
a  viiible  Authority  ;  we  are  not 
to  be  fiirprized,  that  Men,  under 
the  Power  of  fome  violent  Paflion, 
are  diverted  from  attending  to 
the  Defign  of  a  Law,  the  Mif^ 
application  wheieofi  they  do  not 
apprehend,  will  be  attended  with 
any  prejent  Confequences  injuri- 
ous to  them. 

III.  Other  Perfbns  may,  pofS- 
bly,  milapply  the  Laws  of  Na- 
ture,    or  be  ignorant  of  them. 

Not 
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Not  becaufe  they  are  unwilling  to 
undergo  the  Labour  of  Atttntioh 
towards  procuring  better  Light ; 
but  on  account  of  ibme  natural 
Incapacity  or  Defeat  of  Mind, 
which  renders  them  incapable  of 
purfuing  their  Inquiries,  till  they 
are  perfe6lly  able  to  comprehend 
the  Subje6l  Matter  of  them.  For 
Things,  how  true  or  intelligible 
Ibever  in  themfelves,  are  not  equal- 
ly clear  or  intelligible  to  all  Men. 
Some  Perfbns,  either  for  Want  of 
natural  Abilities;  of  Inftru6tion,  or 
Education;  being  of  iueh  very 
flow  Apprehenfions,  and  having 
the  Eye  of  their  Underllanding  fo 
darkened ;  that  they  are  not  able 
to  difcover ;  in  a  diftinft  View, 
the  Relation  between  moral  Sub- 
jects; efpecially,  in  the  more  re- 
mote and  confequential  Dedudli- 

ons  to  be  made  from  them. 

IV, 
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IV.  Hercj,  then.  We  have  found 
the  two  main  Sources  of  Error, 
in  the  Mind  of  Man  ;  Want  of 
Strength i  and  Want  of  Liberty, 

V.  Ilhall  confider,  more  parti- 
cularly, how  both  thefe  Defers 
tend  to  deceive  and  miflead  Men 
in  their  Inquiries  concerning  mo- 
ral Truth. 

VI.  And  III,  Where  Men  la- 
bour under  any  natural  Weaknels 
of  Mind,  and  do  not  difcover  the 
Truth,  which  th&y  leek  after, 
without  much  Difficulty,  they, 
foon  grow  weary,  dull,  and  dif 
couraged ;  and  fecretly  defire  to 
give  over  the  Work,  as  being 
very  painful,  and,  at  the  lame 
Time,  without  any  certain  Pro* 
fpe^  of  Reward  :  As  People  of 
an  infirm  or  flender  Conftitu- 
tion  of  Body,  when  they  are  put 
upon  atte^npting  any  Thing,  xq 

which 
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which  they  apprehend  themlfelves 
unequal,  are  foon  intimidated 
with  the  Apprehenfion  of  their 
attempting  a  Thing  aboVe  their 
Strength.  And  tho'  they  might, 
perhaps,  by  Degrees  and  repeated 
Application,  proceed  in  the  Work, 
with  more  Facility,  and  through 
frequent  Exercife,acquire  a  ftrong- 
er  Habit  of  Body  ;  yet  they  have 
not  Relblution  fufficient  to.  over- 
come theReliftance^which  renders 
their  firfl  Endeavours  fo  piihful 
and  diicouraging  to  them. 

VII.  Thus  it  is,  with  refpe6l: 
to  the  Operation  of  weak  Minds^, 
in  the  Search  afte/*  Truth ;  and, 
what  I  now,  particularly,  ctmfider, 
of  TnoralTmth.  The  great  Lines 
of  our  Duty  are  vifible  to  every 
Eye ;  but,  when  Men  are  to 
draw  Inferences  or  Conciuiions 
from  them,  tho'  they  proceed 
;  .     /  .  upon 
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upon  true  and  certain  Principles, 
yet  the  Connexion,  in  their  Way 
of  inferring  one  Thing  from  ar 
nother^  being  lels  perceivable,  jind 
their  Views  ftiort  and  narrow^ 
the  Mind  grows  impatient  in  ithe 
PurfUit,  and,  infield  of  Truth, 
what  fhff  cannot  difcov^r  without 
Pain,  takes  up  with  4ny  "Ifhing, 
true  or  fahe,  that  may  projcur^ 
her  Repofe^  and  free  her  from 
her  prefent  uneafy  State :  And 
tho',  notwithflanding  her  Coiij- 
plaints,  Ihe  might,  by  reiterated 
Attempts,  gather  more  Strength ; 
for  the  Powers  of  the  Mind,  as 
of  the  Body,  are  augmented  by 
Labour  and  Exerciie,  ftill  the 
Defire  of  prefent  ^afe  proves^ 
upon  the  Competition,  more  pre- 
valent, than  the  Defire  of  a  fu- 
tur^,  -djiftant,  land  as  Ihe  appre- 
hends 'Very  precarious  Reward, 

K  X  not 
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not  to  be  acquired,  after  all, 
without  doing  great  Violence  to 
herfelf. 

Vin.  Thefe  are  the  lazy  Pre- 
tences,' which  Men  offer  inExcufe 
of  thpmfelves,  for  neglefting  the 
Culture  and  Improvement  of  their 
Minds.  And  they  are-  not  only 
the  Pretences  of  Perfotis,  more  na- 
turally weak  ^xidi  fdturnine ;  but 
fometimcs  of  thofe,  to  whom  i^a- 
ture  has  been  more  liberal  of  her 
Talents.  There  have  been  a  great 
"Number  of  Men,  capable  of  di- 
ftinguilhing  themfelves  in  their 
ieveral  Profeflions  ;  who  yet,  out 
of  a. weak  Diftruft  of  fucceeding 
in  their  Endeavours,  occalioned 
by  their  Idlenefs,  and  contrary 
to  the  natural  Motions  -  of  Pride 
in  moft  other  Cafts,  have  neglec- 
ted the  Puriuit,  to  which  •  they 
were  happily  formed, .  and  where- 


v>  .  *  *,  *<■***. 
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in,  with  a  proper  Application 
and  IndUftry,  they  might  cer- 
tainly have .  fiicceedcd  ;  and  fo 
have  lived  and  i  died  undiftin- 
guiihed ;  but  not  unaccowntabki 
for  neglfe6ling  to  improve  the  Ta* 
lents  comiiiitted  to  them  :•  Ifi 
perhaf>s,  inftcad  of  the  generous 
and  beneficent  U£es  to  which  they 
Ihould.  have  employed  them,  they 
have  not  applied  them  in  a  Way 
of  Covamerce,  rather  tending  tp 
pervert,  than  to  anfwer  their  pro- 
per End  and  Ufe ;  by  turning 
them  wholly  upon  the  Affairs  or 
Buiinefs  of  the  fenfible  Life;  and> 
inftead  of  employing  them  to 
augment  the  Strength,  making 
then!  dire6Uy  inftrumental  .  to 
corrupt  and  debafe  the  Mind ;  a3 
the  richeft  SoiXi  if  not  well 
cultivated,  ferves  only  to  produce 
the  J  ranker,  and  more  noxious 
Weeds.  Jv  5  IX.  Nei- 
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IX.  Neither  is  it  any  Caufe  of 
Objedion^  againil  the  Cleameis 
or  Evidence  of  the  natural  Law, 
that  the  Knowledge  of  it  is  not 
to  be  attained/ without  eompe- 
tentApplication.  God  hath  given 
u^  Faculties  with  a  Defign  they 
ihould  be  employed.  iA^  it  is 
lufEcient  to  juftify  the  Reaions  of 
his  Procedure  herein,  that  we  can, 
in  a  fbber  and  regularUfe  of  thofe 
•Faculties,  attain  the  End,  wikich 
he  propoded  to  himfelf  in  giving 
them.  It  wotdd  rather  have  ar- 
gued i  Defe(fit  in  the  divine  Wif- 
3om,  efpedailyy  in  a  probationary 
State  of  Man,  where  he  is  to  give 
Tryal  of  his  Abilities,  had  God 
rendred  the  Knowledge  of  his 
Duty,  in  all  Cafes,  ib  very  eafy 
and  obvious,  as  wholly  i:o  iuper- 
iede  his  Endeavours  in  order  to 
the  Difcovery  of  it.  The  Diffi- 
culty, 
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mlty,  therefqrci, .  which  is  pre- 
tended in  the  Search  of  Man^  con- 

cqrnijig  the  Rule  of  his  Duty,  to 
fhew  the  Uncertainty  of  it,  is,  fb 
fer  from  being  an Objedlionagainfjt 
moral  Truth,  th^t  the  very  Frame 
and  Conftittttion  of  human  Na- 
turei  under  our  prefent  Qircum- 
ftani^es^  feem  to  require  thaty!&^ 
Jbauld  only '  he  found  of  thofe, 
who  diligent Ijf  feek  her. 

X.  Another  Source  of  Error  in 
the  human  Mind,  concerning 
mor^H  Truth,  proceeds  from  her 
Wmt  of  Uberty.  We  have  al- 
ways fiifficient  Means  or  Capacities 
to  difcover  the  neceflary  Rules  of 

ourCpndu6t.  Where  liich  MeanSjOr 
Capacities  are  wanting.  Men  can- 
not, indeed,  be,  ftri6tly  cpnli- 
dered,  as  moral  Agents,  obliged 
by  ^  Law,  and  under  Tain  of 
tranfgrefling  it.    For, as  it  is  not 

K  4  con- 
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coniiftent  with  Wifdom,  that  a 
Man  Ihould  be  required  to  prac- 
tife  what  he  doth  not  know ;  nei- 
ther is  it  coniiftent  with  Jultice, 
that  he  fhould  be  puniihed  -  for 
what  he  could  not  remedy.  So 
that  Man,  confidered  as  a  moral 
Agent,  muft  always,  in  the  ne- 
ceilaryReafon  of  the  Thing,  have 
the  Means  or  Capacity  oi'  know- 
ing what  is  rcquifite  to  denomi- 
nate him  a  moral  Agent ;  and  to 
give  him  a  Right  bf  being  treated 
as  fuch.  And  it  is  fumcient  to 
my  prcfent  Purpofe,  that  every 
Perlbn,  who  is  accountable  for 
his  Anions,  muft  have  a  compe- 
tent Degree  of  Knowledge,  for  the 
moral  Conduct  of  them ;  tho'  a 
different  Degree,  of  Knowledge,  in 
Morality,  may  be  communicated 
to  different  Perfons,  in  a  different 
Degree  ;    according  as  God  has 

dealt 
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dealt  to  every  One  the  Meafure, 
of  his  Abilities.  ^       . 

XI.  But,  tha  every  Man  hasy 
if  he  attend  to  it,  a  ifufficient  Mea- 
fure  of  Light,  to  dired;  his  mo- 
ral C!ondu£t;  it  does  n6t  there- 
fore folio  w,that  every  Man  vtiU  at- 
tend to  this  Light :  For  there  are 
other  Motives  of  Ad:ibn,  in  Man, 
beiides  that  of  pure  and  fimpli^ 
XJnderftanding.  Nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  we  do  not  al- 
ways govern  ourfelves,  according 
to  the  Principles  of  our  Belief; 
even  of  thofe  Principles,  which 
jtre  moft  uncoiitefted ;  whofe 
Truths  we  acknowledge;^nd  to  the 
Ck)ndu^  to.  which  we  profefe  our 
lelves  obliged  to  iubmit. 

.  Xn.  This  Contrariety  between 
the  Periiiafion,  and  the  Practice 
of  Men,  proceeds,  firom  hence, 
that  we  are.  differently  afFe<aed 
.  with 
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with  what  \K  feeh  and  with 
what  we  ovXy  fee:  Ho  not  mean 
with  the^Tenfiole Eye;  forthelm- 
preflions  of  Obje^b,  which  eater 
there*  ard  often  fo  ftrdng,  that  it 
hadbeenhappyforus,  if  we  could 
not  have  &^e&  it :  But  I  mean 
what  we  fee  only  by  a  naked  View, 
Qt  Speculation  of  the  Mind.  In 
the  fotnier.Cafe,  we  often,  indeed, 
find  ourfelvcs  carried  away  by  a 
violent  Impulfe,  which  proves  too 
ftrong  for,  a  fine  sand  beautiful 
Thought  either  to, divert,  or  re- 

Xin.  nfhe  Liberty,  therefore, 
of  hunian  Mind  may  be  confi- 
dered,  upon  rea&riablc  Grounds, 
as  difl:in6t  froni  the  Strength  of 
it.  1£  it  do  not  firequently  h^p- 
^li,  that  Men  of  the  greateft 
Capacities,  and  ftrongeft  Minds, 
have  yet  the  leaft  Liberty :  M 

with 
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with  the  greater  Force  »  Torrent 
is  otrried,  and  the  higher  it  rjfes, 
the  <nore  difficult  it  is  to  keep  it 
ia  the  proper.Channel.  Aodjr there- 
fore, it  h9&  been  a  common  Ob- 
iervatiDn>  for  which  I  ihall  pre- 
iently  afiign  a  ,natur;il  Reaibn^ 
that  Men  of  extraordinary  Ta- 
lents are  commonly,  and  more 
eminently  4i^ingaiihpd,  either 
for  their  Virtues,  or.  their  Vices; 
aiccording  to  the  different  Courfe, 
which  ti^ey:;  %re  inclined^  from 
Conftitutipn;  or  fome ;  pffovailing 
Habit,  or  Intereil,  to  p^rfue. 

XIV.  The  Jieafon  of  a  tranfcen- 
dent  and  fuperiqr  Virtue  in  fuch 
Perfons  i^,  that  when,  they  ap- 
ply their  Mind^  tothe  Difcovery 
of  Truth  ;  i^beff.  they  fear ch  for 
her  as  Silver ;  ,jstfidfeeh  for  her  as 
for  hid  Treafttre ;  they  do  not 
only  find  her  of  lds,diifficult  Acr 

'         >  cefs. 
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cefs,  and  their  Pains  rewarded, 
at  once,  by  a  more  eafy  and 
more  full  E)i{covery  but  they 
fee  thofe  great,  beautiful  and 
fublime  Truths,  that  are  jproper 
to  fatisfy  their  enlarged  Defires 
of  Knowledge;  which  lie  more 
concealed  from  kfs  penetrating 
Minds,  and  are  lefs  pro|)ortibried 
to  the  Capacities  of  them.  'And, 
if  all  Plealure  arifeth  from  the 
Agreement  of  the  Obje^  with 
the  Faculty,  by  the  fame  Reafoij, 
in  Proportion  as  the  Faculty  is  of 
greater  Extent,  a  greater  Mea- 
Sire  of  Pleafure  muft  neteflarily 
arife  froiti  the  Contemplation  and 
Enjoyment  of  it.  So  that,  as  it 
is  Pleafure  which  rendersMan  h^p- 
py ;  when  Knowledge  thus  be- 
comes pleaiant  to  the  Soul,  at 
once,  by  facilitating  her  Applica- 
tion, and  by  fatisfying  her  De- 
fires; 
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fires;  How  can  a  human  Mind, 
refle&ing  upon  its  own  Dignity, 
be  fo  worthily  employed,  or; 
with  equal  Force  and  Activity, 
towards  its  projper  End  Happi- 
nefsy  than  in  an  intimate  Contem- 
plation of  Truth  ?  And  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  there  are  good  Men  of 
exalted  Minds,  who,  in  fuch  Con- 
templations of  Truth,  are  fb  tran- 
Iported  with  the  Light  and  Beau- 
ty oi  it,  that  they  enjoy,  for  the 
Time,  a  greater  Pleafure,  than 
the  World,  or  any  fenfible  De* 
lights  in  it,  can  give;  a  Pleafure 
lb  great  and  refined;  efpecially, 
when  accompanied  with  a  con- 
formable Practice,  that  neither 
Life,  nor  Deaths  nor  Things  pre- 
Jent,  nor  Things  to  come,  wiU  he 
able  to.feparate  them  from  the 
the  Love  of  Truth.  For  tho'  we 
do  not  always  fbllow  the  Light  <jf 

our 
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our  own  Minds,  yet  the  more 
itrong,  diftindt.  and  irradiating 
that  Light  is,  we  Ihall  follow  it 
ftill  with  fo  much  greater  Free- 
dom and  Complacency. 

XV.  Itisnoleiseafytoaccount, 
why  Men  of  extraordinary  Capa- 
cities, when  their  Minds  take  a 
wrong  and  different  Turn,  are 
the  moft  luxuriant  in  Vice,  and 
give  themielves  up  to  the  great- 
eil  and  moft  extravagant  Difor^ 
ders.  Besides  the  natural  Force 
of  Thought  in  fuch  Ferlbns,  wluch 
jjiurries  them  away,  and  renders 
them  impatient  of  the  Means  ne- 
ceflary  to  redify  the  wrong  Bent 
they  have  taken,  and  fb  precipi- 
tates them  into  the  v^ry  Excefs, 
to  which  Humour  or  Jhclination 
may  prompt  them;  they  being 
Perfons  of  a  fine,, .  ftrpng  and  co- 
pious Imagination,   e^Jily    ^xai, 

or 
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.  (»:  pretend  to  find  fbme  plauiible 
Reafon,  even  £05  their  greateil 
Grimes;  or  where  that  cannot  be 
found>  €0  as  toiatisfy  themfelvee^ 
or  others^  they  yet  pamt  thoie 
Crimes  in  fiich  lively  and  deceit- 
ful Ck>lours^  as  to  give  them  an 
Air  and  Force  whidi  hides  their 
natural  Deformity;  or, -at  leaft, 
diverts  them^  in fuch'k  Manner, 
from  giving  a  jnft  Attention  to  it, 
thxt  feeing  they  fee ^  and  will  not 
perceive,      .     . 

xyi.  But  the  general  Reaiba 
why  all  Perfons,  indifferently,  are 
apt  to  be  moved  more  by  fenfi- 
bie,  than  by  intelle^ual  XybjoSts, 
is^  what  I  obferved  befi»«;  that 
the  impreffions  of Senfeare  ftrong- 
er  and  more  afeding,  than  thofe 
of  naked  Truth :  Even  the  Minds 
of  thofe,  #ho  arc  capable  of  a 

more  iteady  Contemplkion   of 

Truths 
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Truth,  and  who.  take  the  greateft 
Delight  in  cont;emplating  it,  can- 
not always  dwell  or  feed  iipon  ab* 
ftra6t  Speculationis.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Mind  finds  herfelf 
weary,  or  her  Strength  is  much 
impaired,  we  naturally  turn  our 
Thoughts  forRelief and  Diverfion, 
upon  Obje6b  of  another  Kind ;  and 
meeting  in  the  Way  fomething 
grateflil  and  pleafing  in  feniible 
Objefb,  ourE^fire  towards  them 
is  inflanied  anew.  As  we  may 
obferveof  Perfons,  who,  upon 
reading  a  good  Book,  have  been 
lb  moved  with  fbme  Ipiritual 
Truth  inculcated  to  them,  that 
they  have  thought,  for  the  Time, 
Nothing  could  be  able  to  with- 
ftand  the  Force  of  it ;  but  ibon 
finding  other  ObjeiiSls,  or  Affairs 
of  the.  World,  by  Occafion  of 
which  the  Mind  taltes  a  prefent 

and 
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arid  fenfible  Pkafufe^  the  former 
Jdeas,whkh  appeared  fb  lively  and 
ilrong,  do  not  only  give  W^y  to 
them,  but,  by  Degrees,  are  whol- 
ly obliterated. 

XVIl.  This  Levitj^  of  the 
Heart  is  occalioned  by  the  Com- 
merce, we  are  obliged  to  itiain- 
tain>  with  the  fenfible  World, 
for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Body, 
arid  other  Ends  of  the  fenfible 
Life,  which,  I  have  obferved  be- 
fore, could  not  be  anfwered,  if 
the  ImpreHions  of  corporeal  Ob- 
jc^i  and  th&  Tl^afure,  tht^ 
occafion  to  us,  were  left  itroisg, 
than,  in  Faft,  they  really  are. 
However,  this  NeCefTity,  we  afe 
uilder,of  converling  With  -triaterial 
Bcingis^  arid  the'  coritiriUiil  Avoca- 
tion of  the  Mind  on •  that-  Ac- 
count, from  the  nobler  Subjeifts, 
and  j^roper  Exercife  of  it,  Veiy 

L  much 
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much  tends  to  weaken  its  natu- 
ral Force;  and  to  render  us  lefs 
capible  of  confidering  any  Thing, 
withan  intense A'Pplicatioii ;  efpe- 
cially,  if  the  Subjed:  of  our  Me- 
ditations be  intricate  and  per- 
plexed, aiKl,  by  ConiequencCj 
painful.  - 

XVIII.  If  we  duly  confidered 
this,  we  Ihould  lefs  admire  at  th& 
Darkitefs,  Ignorance  and  Confu- 
lion  of  Thought,,  even  in  Perfbns, 
who-  do  not  want  good  natural 
Capacities.  For  Application  is  to 
the  Mind,  what  the  Dired:ion  of 
the  Sight,  to  any  Obje6l  before  us, 
is  to  the  Eye ;  if  we  would  fee 
and  examine  itdiftin6Hy>  difcover 
its.  true  Proportion,  and  feveral 
Parts;  and  the  Relation  wherein 
it  ftands  to  other  Bodies,  we  mull 
take  a  particular  and  cjpie  Survey 
of  it.     And  thus  it  is,  if  we  would 

fix 


Ajj^enjijiojn,.  wem^ltjiiknceth^  Sen? 

-^ . »  fe^  Mjflil,  F^f pot   ,Qtl% 

tiyn  tP;.pftr^C^|Trul:m  and  ob^ 
Jigei'&o.^Jl  for  itf  IKelkfland  dther 

vfiJrt  i^^.  Xhfjyg^^s  upon.  .Qthpr 

preient,  no  unmediate  or  necei* 
ikry  i^i^latipn  tp '  u&  or  to  bur  Ih- 
tei;e||^':  I  ^'Whereas,  corporeal  Qb- 
jei^'.are^cpntihiialiy  at  hand,  oir 
fqrin^  . tHemfelye?  to.  us,  and 
prQin  ifihg  a&ual  Delight  .  and 
^  ...  .    Befides,  when  the 

L'  X  '  Mind 


itfelf;  witH  AW 6tir,  i6di^:6ir^J 
pibycd  m  its.liffuiry^  the  leait 

times  ,  an  accid^i^tal  .Thr^ijght , 
ti^fie'r9Df  he'^caflttdt  tSfade  the  Ori- 
gm,whiirh  gir^^'jbiSen  foii/e'pleafiflg 
of;  i^itlhful  ^iSel?itirheiit;  ]qm^  di- 
ftiirbVthe  OrM  bf  his  Ide^j^and 
cairiies'hitti;  01^;  frbittMs  ferjiier 
Sjieculitioiis/ mtb  a  kegi6h  iito- 
gethdr  differetit^'^fad  jreitkps  Itito 
ibmc  iiew  iittd-  J^y^^^a*  Wprld  of 
hi$  d^n  fbriiVing.  •  ■ '  '.',.[''    ' 

'.'XX.  the  Truths  bf.Mbl^^tky 
are^  certainly',  difccvdrable  byitti^ 
^ind,  and  agreeable  tt^it;  but 
they  are  not  aUVays  difc^v^red 
tv'ithout  Atteiitibn"  and  Pain.  And 
finCe  the  Soul    naturally  loves 

Plea- 


'Pledurey  and  alwz^h  talks  ladtol 
Pleafaiie;!'  whenv/thb  Scn&»\asre 
gratified ;  ;tis  not-  without  Vria- 

dii^ngage  heriblf.ihl  fuch mMtb- 
ner  i^dm  tljeinv  as  to  dwelljlaig, 
4nu<^h  ^eB,  contimialty,  intbe<uOt^ 
templation; of  moral- .Truth» :  ,  ,' ; 
XXJ.  Having  dbfervedth^Jt\\jb 
pritkipdl  Caufes .  of  Error,  r:^jt- 
cerfiijng  moral  Truths  thc^tiwd 
of  Cure,  may  mooe  eafily  he  .prc- 

XXn.  in-  oixier  io  cure  Weak- 
i^efs  <5f  Mind  and  to  give  it  a 
greatef  Force  .and  sExtent^ ':.  Iwe 
fhouldihftbitti^ts  theSoul  toLtbotir 
and  Exercife ; :  gnd;  not  be  difcou- 
rageii^ithb'  ivebapaot^  alw^tyiSi  rea- 
dily lind  Whati  \^  feel^i  doiidie 

Att^iapts  may*  ,at  laft  Wng  »|s 
touhfc  iPlace^  whore  fhe  itiiigt>it», 

L  3  tho' 
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tho*  at  firft  fhe  is  more  difitcult 
olAcccfs.  it  wouldy  iij  particu- 
lar,  be- proper  to  accuftom  our- 
•felves^  to  an  Acquaint^ce.with 
the* more  abftradi  Studies^ .  Lo- 
giekji  Mathematicks,  and  Meta- 
phyficks.  The  Ufe  of  thefe 
Studies,  were  they  of  no  other 
vUfey  being  exceUcntJto  ope»,  to 
ftrengthen  and  enlarge  the  Miiid; 
ithe  Habits  of  which  are  to  be 
acquired  and  confirmed,  a$  thQ 
bodily  Habits  are,  by  repeated 
Labour  and.  Exeirciie,  ' 

'    X3cm.Metaphyficks,efpecially, 
•which  are  binly  another  Expreijion 
^for:  natural  Theology  do  inot  on- 
ly -require  the  ■  igrpateffc  Abftrac- 
-  tion  apd  Intenibneis  of  \Mind,and, 
<htei^by,  vifihly  tend  to  .enlarge, 
't6-!f0$Ciiy,  and;«xjilt  it;:ibu(lt  have, 
for^  their  Ob^eft,  tjie  moft  iiaopor- 
:  tatit  ^fefld  ^^lorioiis  T^^^,  AVhich 
'  ■••<  1  A  can 
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can  fall  under  human  Confidera- 
tion.  And  indeed  it  is,  principally, 
the  Knowledge  of  thera,  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  afcertain  the 
Truths  of  Morality,  and  refblve 
them  into  their  true,  proper  and 
diftin^t  Grounds.  So  that  it  may 
be  afiirmed,no  Man  can  be,  or  ever 
was  a  good  Moralift  upon  natural 
Principles,  but  one  endowed  with 
a  competent  Share  of  metaphyii- 
cal  Knowledge.  This  Science, 
therefore,  or  as  fome  term  it. 
Sapience,  however  neglefted,  is 
not  merely  to  be  confidered,  as 
a  Help  or  initrumental  Means  to- 
wards ftrengthening  the  Mind  5 
but.in  relpeS  to  Morality,  >^»- 
tialy  in  order  to  enlighten,  and 
du'ect  It. 

XXIV.  Towards  encredifig  .thQ 
Liberty  of  the  Mind,  feeio^l^n 
of  greater  Capacities  are  "lb  ?.^t,  tQ 

L  4    '  be 
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be  diverted  in  their  Purfuits  of 
moral  Truth,  and  that  Diverfion 
is  occafioned  by  the  Commerce 
they  have  with  fenlible  Objefts, 
and  the  fenlible  Pleafure  they  oc- 
caiion  to  them,  we  iliould  endea- 
vour to  draw  the  Mind,  as  much 
as  poiTible,  from  fuch  Obje6ls,  and 
fq  mr  as  is  confident  with  the  Ne- 
ceflities  of  the  prefent  State.  So 
that  the  Soul,  confcious  of  her 
innate  Dignity,  Ihould  alpire  to 
employ  herlelf,  in  the  moft  worthy 
Manner,  and  on  the  nobleft  Ob- 
jefts;  endeavouringjby  thatMeans, 
not  only  to  avoid  the  Occafion*  of 
lirror,  but  to  attain  the  Things 
that  are  more  excellent ,  and  go  on 
to'P erf e6i ion;  acquainting  herfelf, 
more  and  more>  with  th^  Beau- 
ty of  Truth;  aiii  taking  fuch  De- 
light in.  her  Cohverfation,  as  may 
but-bilance  any  of  the  low  and 

'  mean 
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mpitti  Ple;afores  (he  can  tafte  in  fo- 
reign, efpeci^lly^in  finful  Gfr^ktifica- 
tions  ;butihou!d  ra)thcr,indeed,to- 
wards  ieJTempg  the  Weight  Co  apt 
to  fink  her  dowii,  and  c^rry  her 
towards  fenfibleGoodSj  often  with- 
draw from  theiti  and  rejfkrain  h^r- 
feif,  in  many  Cal^s,  even  from  the 
Ufe  ofThingSiiti  their  own  Nature, 
lawful  and  innocent. 


C  MA  P*   X. 


Concerning  the  Ufe  and  Regth 

Utim  of  the  Senfi^y  tH 
Imagination^  and  ¥a/]hns, 
particular^  in  this  Chapter 
of  the  Senfes, 


♦    »    •  \ 


\ .  I. 


I,  IX  TJoe  KeajQnf..qf  t.hii  tnqmry, 
and  ni,  V^lOfthe  Imor^/Cfiency 

between 
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between  the  Trinctples  and  Ac- 
tions of  Men.  V.  Reafon  ought 
to  qffert  her  Sovereignty,  and 
VI.  Againjl  what  Enemies. 
Vn.  Vni.  A  particular  Ap- 
plication of  what  has  been  [aid 
to  the  Senfes.  IX.  The  proper 
UJeof  them  maintained  againji 
the  myfiical  Writers.  X.  Efpc- 
daily  of  the  Sight.  Xi.  The 
Reafonahlenefs  and,  in  certain 
Cafes,  the  T)anger  of  gratify- 
trig  this  Senfe.  XII.  How  to  a- 
void  fuch  ianger. 


t « 


I.  TT  will  be,  to  little  Effect^  that 
r-  we.  have  .difcovered  the 
Grounds  •  of  moral  Virtue,  the 
Obligation  to  practile  it,  and  the 
Means  of  avoiding  Error,  ^  in  our 
Search  after  moral  Truth;  except 
Men,  by  fomei^roper  Means,  may 
•  v^        '      '      ■  alfo 
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alio  be  informed,  how  the  Prac- 
tide,  the  habitual  Practice  of  it, 
mgy)>e  attained. 

JL  To  this  End,  it  will  be  natu- 
ral, in  the  iSrft  Place,  to  enquire, 
what  thofe.  Things  are,  whereby, 
Man  IS,*  principally,  obftrudted 
when  he  endeavours  to  a61:  accor- 
ding to  the  Light  of  his  own  Mind; 
which  Light^  it  was  the  primary 
and  direS  Intention  of  Nature, 
that  he  ihould  fallow, 

HI.  Now  the  very  fame  Caufes, 
which  we  h^ve  fhewed,  are  apt  to 
.miflead  and  pervert  the  Judg- 
jnerit,  have  the  greatefl  Force, 
even  when  the  Judgment  is  not 
p!erv:erted„  to  influence  the  Will; 
This  is  the  Reafbn  of  the  Incon- 
fiitency,  for  which  it  is  thought 
fo^dif^cult  to. account,  between 
the  &lief  and  Actions ;  the  Prin- 
ciple§   find  Practice,  of  Men ;  fo 
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that  what  we  do,  w^,  aUow  ^not, 
%nd  what  we  v^ould  do,  what 
Reaibn  4oes  not  only  allow,  but 
approve,  that  we  da  not,    Kot- 
withliafidihg,  ther^fore^ '  we  con- 
fent  to  the  natural  Law,  that  it 
is  hofy,  and  jufi  ,  and  good ;  yet 
this  inward  Approbation  and  Tc- 
ftimony  of  our/Min^j, :  loncern- 
ing  it,  is  not  of  Force  fiifficjent 
to  reftrain  us  frpili'  atn  unholy, 
unjult  and  evil  Chpice,  when  we 
determine  to  act..    Bitt  the  Qood 
that  ii/e  wouldy  "^^iiipLVft  fimply 
confult  'the  Light  •  of  Reafon,  we 
do  not ;  and  the  B/bih  which  ^e 
would  net,  or  which,  when  we 
conluit  t/ie  Light  bf  our  Minds, 
we  have  fome  tranficht  Defires, 
at  leait^  to  avoid,  that  7^  dOi     ' 
IV,  flow  it  comas'  to  pafSj  that 
Man  is  lb  iiiconfiftent  with  him- 
lelf,  as  not  to  govern  hisConduA 

by 


thar, '  in  pia;^  thete  irt  other 

vem^d;  bfefidesfthofe  bf  Light  mi 
Krio^h^j^i^ddd  thalfevcify  Man 
d^*|teH^t?(ies.  ;'iii'  hiinfel^  tvrhether 
he- nfiay' t)^  kbl6,  or  hot,  to  givd 

a'"WWfi#iiikl  'Aceonrit  of  the' 
fiffea,  and  tb  .?;ftfwef  all  tiifficiil-J 
ties  6n  fo'vety  tiicVaS[xhjccii 
that  thete-h  >  tJiw'm'iisM^ 

w'^ich  i'ii in:his' Members:  '  "■  ' 
-y;  the/fi^'ft^Thing;  thefeforfe^^ 
we  Have  to^  dp,;'iiF  we  would  aflfert' 
the  Atithbriti^  of  Rekfoti,  knd  te-* 
eftkbliih  her  in  theThrotte;  ir 
We  would  give  her  that  foy^reign;; 
Coi^mand  which  Ihe  ought-  tor 

have. 
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have,  and  which  fhe  is  defign- 
ed  by  God  to  have  over  the 
whole  JVl^chiney  and  all  the 
Springs  of  A6Hon  in  it,,  is  to  con- 
fider  wher^.the  main. Strength  of 
our  Enemy  doth  lie.  ?  What  the 
Order  and  Kumber  of  their  Forces 
are,  and  where  they  will  moft 
probably  attack  lis?  To  the  End, 
we  may ,  not  only  be  better  pre- 
pared to  defend  oyffelves,  but  to 
chaftile  their  rebellions  Attempts; 
^hd  to  '  make  tlie^ii  ienfible,  it 
does  not  become  Siibjedls  to  give, 
but  to  receive  Laws, 
.  yi.  Now,  thiempft  dangerpus 
Enemies  to  feeafbh^  the  raolt  apt 
to  excite  rebellious.  Motions  a- 
^ainll  her  Orders  and  "Authority, 
deriving  their  chlefPorce,  either 
from  the ,  Senies,.  the  .  Imagina- 
tion, or  iPktoons,  what  it-  princi- 
pally concerns  us  to,  4o  is, '  to  pre- 

vent 
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vent  their  A^ipft  fo  much  asppfii- 
bly  we  c?n;  ;bwt,  when  that  can- 
not be  donCi,  to  relift.  it  witji 
all ;  our  Might,  and  thereby  to 
weaken  thei^  JPorce,  Xi\\,  by 
Dpgrees, .  we  reduce-:^^em  to 
Ob-^ience*  , 

.  Vn.  I  fhall  apply  this.  Rule  fe- 
ye^^lly  to  the  Senfe?, /fcnagin^- 
tipn  ^nd  Pailions,  according  tq 
the  Order  wherein  they  .a;re  here 
ipqcified. 

y in.  In  refpefl:  to  the  Senfes, 
the  Ufe  of  theji^  is  ahfplutely  ne- 
ccflary  to  the  Prefervationof  the 
^nfible  Life ;  to  which  End,  in- 
deed, as  ,  they  are  admirably 
fprnidd,  they  appear,  to  be .  folel/ 
giyen.  So  that  it  is  not  only  rea- 
ibnable,  if  we  would  dfoljow  the 
Order  of  Nafiire,  that  we  ihould 
i^l€?  them ;  but  we  may,  lawfully, 
in  fbme  convenient  Mf afurp,  gra- 
tify and  indulge  them.  IX. 


) 
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IX.  The  I>efign,  therefore^  of 
thofe,  who  would  lay  dowh  the 
Rules  of  a  juft  attd  ^ra^icable 
Morality,-  is  not,  with  the  myfti- 
cal  Writers,  to  prefer ibe  fiich 
'Denudations,  arid  abftraft  Flights 
of  the  Soul  out  of  the  Body,  as  if 
for- the  Time,  theLaw^  of  Union, 
betweert  the^e  tw6Siibftances,were 
of  no  iribl'e'Ufe  oi^Oc^alion  to  the 
•Soiil,'  %hatt  if  (he  really  fubfifted 
in  a  feparate  State :  Leaving;  ihe;^ 
fubliiiie  Myfleries  to  %hofe,  who 
afre  able  to  exjJlitate^  them  intel- 
ligibly, oi*  tt>  regulate  the  Mo- 
tions of  *he  Sduli  and  deltroy  the 
natural  Effeas  of  thdfe  in  the  Bo- 
dy, by  teeiii:  IJh^  readily  al- 
low, fhaf  Man/  while  he  is  in  the 
Body,  and  Itartds  ili  His  prefent 
'  Relatioii'  to  •  other '  Bbdies,  ought, 
fb  fat  as  tpe  neeelfery  Ends  of 
flich  his  prefent  State  may  require, 

to 
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Bodies,  ought,  fo  far  as  the  ne- 
ceflary  Ends  of  fuch  his  prefent 
State  may  require,  to  maintain 
a  Commeree  in  the  lenfible  World 
agreeable  to  it,  and  to  fupport 
himfelf  in  that  State  fo  long  as  he 
can :  Which  yet  he  has  no  other 
Way  of  doing,  but  by  ufing  his 
Senfes,  and  by  following,  but  ftill 
under  the  Direction  and  Reftraint 
of  Reafon,  the  Motions  of  them ; 
and  ufing  them  no  further,  ,thaA 
in  purfuing  the  true  Ends  for 
which  they  were  given. 

X.  But,  becauie  it  would  carry 
me  too  far  beyond  the  Bounds  I 
have  prelcribed  myfelf,  to  apply 
this  Rule  to  every  Senfe  in  parti- 
cular ;  I  fliall  confine  niy  prefent 
Reflections  to  that  of  Sight,  this 
being  the  molt  capacious  and  ex- 
tended of  all  the  Senfes,  and 
"Whereby,    indeed,    thole  other 

M  Ob- 
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Obje<5b  of  Senfe,  which  have  the 
greateit  Power  to  move  and  cor- 
rupt us,  are  commonly  firft  taken 
in  :  Or,  if  fiich  Objedls  previoully 
occur  to  any  other  Senfe,  it  is  yet 
the  Light  of  the  Eye,  that  Ihews 
them  to  greater  Advantage,  and 
the  Luft  of  it,  which  reprefents 
them  more  plealant  and  defir- 
able. 

XI.  But  Ihall  we,  therefore, 
fhut  our  Eyes  to  avoid  the  Dan- 
ger which  may  arife  to  us  from 
the  Impreffion  of  vilible  Obje^  ? 
Shall  we  not  look  upon  the  Wine 
*when  it  is  red,  when  it  giiieth 
its  Colour  in  the  Glafs,  when  it 
moveth  itjelf  aright ,  becaufe  we 
may  be  tempted  to  taite  more 
liberally  of  what  appears  fo  agree- 
able to  the  Sight;  or,  becaufe 
this  is,  moreover,  a  Senfe  of  fo 
quick  and  nic6  Difcemment,  that 

it 
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it,  vel*y  rarely,  or  n^ver,  deceives 
us,  in  the  Report  it  makes  con- 
cerning the  Goodnefs  or  Agrec- 
ableneS   of  its  Objeft :   Except 
where  we  are  not  in  i  true  Si- 
tuation to  judge  of  it,  or  ipme 
great  Artifice  is  ufed  to  impoie 
upon  us?  Or  fhall  we,  ibr  the 
iame  Reafons,  make  a  Covenant 
Ti/ith  our  EyeSy  not  to  fee  any 
rich,  curious,  and  beautiful  PrO" 
dudion  of  Nature,  or  Art,  left 
certain  Defires  ihould  be  excited 
in  us  of  Avarice,  Envy,  or  crimi- 
nal Love  ?  Such  aRule  a^  t\\\s>,  wer« 
it  really  prad:icable,  yet,  if  re* 
duced  to  Practice,  would  put  an 
£nd  to  fome  of  the  moft  agree^ 
able,  and,  conlideredj .  in  th§m- 
felves,  very  innocent  Plealiir^s  <^ 
human  Life,  from  which,  it  is 
not  the  Bufinefs  of  JVJorality  to 
rijftrain  Men,  abfolut^ly,  but  only 

M  X  to 
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to  regulate  their  Ufe.  Tho\  in 
Ibme  Cales,  indeed,  where  the 
Danger  of  gratifying  the  Eye  is 
more  hazardous,  or  has  been 
more  frequently  experienced,  and 
attended  with  ill  Confequences ; 
it  is  better  to  lofe  the  Benefit  of 
it,  and  even,  by  a  voluntary  Sa- 
crifice, in  the  Caufe  of  Honour 
and  Innocence,  to  pluck  it  out, 
and  caft  it  from  us. 

Xn.  But,  ordinarily,  if  the 
Govermnent  of  the  Eye  be  well 
regulated,  there  is  no  Neceffity 
for  fuch  V^iolences.  If  an  indif- 
creet,  or  irregular  Look  has  been 
occafioned  by  certain  Objedls,  it 
is  in  our  Power  to  turn  away  the 
Eye  firom  them;  but,  if  that  can- 
not always  be  done,  it  is  ftill  in 
our  Power  to  prevent  their  Action, 
by  meditating  upon  fome  other 
Object,  by  calling  the  Mind  off 

fiom 
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from  a  Train  of  Thought,  which, 
flie  is  inwardly  confcious,  ought 
not  to  be  purfued  ;  and  which,  if 
purfued,  muft  end  in  Guilt,  Shame, 
and  Diibrder.  Whatever  Power 
we  grant  to  ftnfible  Objects,  even 
to  thofe  Objects  of  Sight,  which 
are  apt  to  excite  in  the  Soul  the 
moft  ftrong  and  violent  Agita- 
tions ;  yet  ftill  we  leave  her  in 
Pofleffion  pf  the  Throne;  and  it 
is  her  Fault,  if  Ihe  fuffer  it,  on 
any  Occafion,  or  by  any  other 
Power  whatever,  tp  be  ufurped. 


Ms  CHAP, 
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Chap.    XL 
Of  the  Intagination, 

\  II.  The  different  EffeBs  of  the 
..  SenfeSy  and  the  Imagination. 
HI.  The  Fmxe  and  Extent  of 
.    It.  IV.  j4  Means  of  regulatmi 
it,  V.    That  Men  of  IVit  are 
fometimes   mofi  miciouSy   and 
VI.   mofi  imprudent ;  uutth  a 
fhilofophical  ConjeBure,   why 
they  are  jo.    VII.  And  hovf 
there  happens  fo  great  a  Dif- 
ference in  the  Imaginations  oj 
Men.    VIII.  And  why  Viiia- 
city  is  rather  the  Charadter  of 
the  Female  SepCy  than  Strength 
of  Mind.     IX,  X.   How   the 

Ima- 
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Imagination  ma^  he  ufefully 
employed.  XL  What  was  f aid 
exemplified.  XII.  Concerning 
the  Imagination  of  Homer. 
Xnij  XIV.  0/ Seneca^  fuperior 
as  a  moral  Writer.  XV.  Of 
Ifaiah.     And,    XVI.    of  Tob. 

xvn,  xvm,  XIX,  XX.  The 

Reafon  of  mentioning  thefe 
great  Names,  and  the  Ufe  to 
he  made  of  them,  loth  for  En- 
couragement and  Reproof.  XXI. 
Moral  Virtue  has,  in  alleges, 
heen  ajjerted  ly  the  greatefi 
TFits. 

I.  np  H  E  Senfes  are  a<aed  by 
-*•  fuch  Obje6ls,  which,  be- 
ing prefent,  caufe'  an  immedi- 
ate Lnpreflion  upon  the  Organs 
of  the  Body;  fo  that  the  Objeas 
of  them,  as  fuch,  properly  fiibfiit 
no  longer,  than  we  are  converfant 

M  4  with 
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with  them;  or  have  an adual Per- 
ception of  their  Force.  But  the 
Imagination  is  of  much  greater  Ex- 
tent; it  recalls  Things  paft  to  Re- 
membrance ;  it  reprefents  Things 
that  are  not,  as  if  they  were ;  it 
puts  future  Cafes,  not  only  upon 
probable  Grounds,  and  improbable 
Conjedlures;  but  often  upon  im- 
poffible,  and  fometimes  very  chi- 
merical Suppolitions ;  it  quite  al- 
ters the  natural  State  and  Order 
of  Things ;  flying  to  the  remoteft 
Part  of  the  World,  and  back  again 
in  a  Moment ;  and  afliiming  a  Kind 
of  creativePower,whereby  it  makes 
new  Worlds,  new  Empires,  Kings, 
and  other  Potentates;  and  annihi- 
lates them  again,  at  Pleafure,  in 
a  Moment.  All  this  the  Imagi- 
nation of  Man  has  a  Power  of  pro- 
ducing, by  painting,  in  his  IVfind, 
Refemblances  of  Things,  that  ex- 

exiit, 
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;  and  fiippofing  a  thouland 
Things,  that  have  no  Exiftonce. 
Upon  both  which  Accounts,  the 
inore  ftrong,  lively  and  copious, 
the  Imagination  of  any  Perfon  is, 
the   more  he  will  be  expofed  to 
the  Danger,  if  it  be  not  kept  under 
a  due  Regulation,    of  having  his 
Heart  corrupted,  and  of  being  pre- 
cipitated into  innumerable  Follies, 
and  Diforders. 

n.  If  the  only  Power,  which 

{enlible  Objects  have  to  affect  the 

Soul,  fo  as  to  be  the  Occafion  ei- 

s     ther  of  Error,  or  of  Sin,  depended 

^    upon  their  prefent  and  immediate 

^    Adlion,  by  the  Rules  before  laid 

down,  we  might  more  eafily  avoid 

J    the  ill  Confequences,  wherewith 

^   our  Commerce  in  this  World  is 

I   too  frequently  attended ;  we  might 

^  find  Means,   under  the  Appre- 

U  henfion  of  any  dangerous  Aflault, 

I  to 
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to  retire ;  or  if  we  have  been  fo 
unhappy,  at  any  Time,  thro* 
Surprize  or  Importunity,  to  be 
too  familiar  with  them,  wc  might 
break  off  the  Correfpondence,  by 
a  final  Separation:  But  the  Ima- 
gination will  not  fulFer  us  to  part 
with  them  fb.  It  is  the  fame 
Tiling,  in  a  Manner,  as  to  the  ill 
EfFed:s  relating  to  Morality,  when 
the  Imagination  is.  much  heated, 
whether  we  adually  lee  and  ^qqI 
the  Object  of  it,  or  not.  Nay, 
in  certain  more  violent  Commo- 
tions of  the  Brain,  the  Fibres  of 
it  are  moved  with  as  great  a  Force, 
as  they  would  have  been  from  an 
adual  Imprelfion,  by  Means  of 
external  Objeds;  from  whence 
Ibme  Philofophershave  concluded, 
that  the  Senfes,  and  the  Imagi- 
nation, differ  only  in  the  Degrees 
of  more,  and  lefs. 

in.  The 
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ni.  The  Imagination  afting 
with  fo  great  Force,  and  being 
capable  of  fpreading  itfelf  fb  wide 
over  the  whole  created  World,  in 
a  Manner,  at  once,  and  even  be- 
yond it,  into  the  extramundane 
Spaces ;  particular  Care  ftiould  be 
taken  to  lay  it  under  fbme  whol- 
fome  and  convenient  Reftraints; 
if  we  would  not  liifFer  ourfelves 
to  be  carried  away  with  it,  with 
a  blind  linpulfe,  befides  the  Rule 
of  our  Condud:,  and  beyond  all 
Bounds. 

IV.  It  concerns  us,  in  the  firfl 
Place,  to  avoid  all  Reflections  on 
fuch  Things,  or  Objects,  by  which 
the  Imagination  is  moft  apt  to  be 
juifled,  or  corrupted  ;  elpecially, 
where,  by  natural  Temper,  by 
Cuilom,  or  former  Application  of 
our  Thoughts  the  lame  Way,  we 
are  inclined  to  purfue,  or  defire 

fuch 
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fuch  Things,  or  Obje6ls,  after 
an  irregular  Manner.  There  have 
been  but  few  Perfons,  who  were 
not  naturally  formed  with  parti- 
cular pifppfitions  to  certain  Vices. 
And,  as.  the  Imagination  of  fiich 
Perlbns  is.  more  ftrong  and  live- 
ly, fo  much  greater  Difficulty  they 
find  in  denying  themfelves  the 
Pleafure  of  indulging  it,  if  the  Ob- 
jed:,  which  it  paints,  not  only  be, 
in  itfelf,  agreeable,  but  fct  offy 
with  llich  adventitious  Ornaments 
and  Colourings,  which  are  apt  to 
give  it  ftill  a  greater  Force  and 
Advantage. 

V.  Here  we  may  difcover  the 
Reafon,  why  Men  pf  Wit,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  Notion  con- 
cerning that  Quality,  are  not  al- 
ways Men  of  the  ftrideft  Virtue; 
or  rather,  that  they  fbmetimes 
run  into   the  moft  extravagant 

Ex* 
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Excefles  of  Vice  ;  and  are  the 
mojft  flagrant  Inftances  of  a  loofe 
Morality.  The  lively  and  beau- 
tiful Images,  which  they  form  in 
their  Minds,  fo  pleafing  to  them- 
felveSj  and  wherewith  they  ob- 
ferve  others,  perhaps,  both  plea- 
fed  and  furprized,  diverts  them 
from  attending  to  the  DiBates  of 
Reafon,  which  they  look  upon  as 
dry,  empty,  and  taftelels  Confi- 
derations,  when  compared  to  thole 
gay,  Iprightly  Scenes,  that  a  luxu- 
riant Fancy  prepares  for  them ;  and 
which,  at  the  fame  Time,  vilibly 
tends  to  gratify  a  lecret  Pride, 
they  take,  in  being  carefled  and 
admired . 

VI.  So  pernicious  is  this  Qua- 
lity, that,  however  Men  afted 
the  Reputation  of  it,  it  often 
proves  the  greatelt  Occafion  of 
betraying  them,  not  only  into  the 

molt 
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moft  Icandalous  Difbrders,  but 
the  moft  extravagant  Follies.  Whe- 
ther it  be  that  the  Spirits  of  fuch 
Perlbns  are  carried  towards  the 
Brain,  the  fuppofed  Sea  t  of  thelma- 
gination,  with  a  more  impetuous 
Force ;  where,  like  a  Torrent, 
they  bear  down  all  before  them ; 
or,  that  the  Subftanc^  of  the 
Brain,  in  fuch  Perfons,  is  capable 
of  receiving  more  large  and  deep 
Imprefles ;  or  whether,  on  both 
thefe  Accounts,  from  the  ftxonger 
Action  of  the  Spirits  on  any  fup- 
pofed Part  of  the  Brain,  and  be- 
caufe  the  Temper  of  it  is  more 
duftile  and  fufceptibie  of  them, 
the  Lnages,  imprelled  on  it,  are 
more  clear,  large,  and  diftind:; 
as  the  Strokes,  made  by  a  graving 
Inftrument,  are  deeper,  in  Pro- 
portion to  the  more  hard  or  ibft 
Contexture  of  the  Plate ;  and  the 

Force, 
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Force,  wherewith  fuchlnftrument 
is  applied. 

VII.  From  whence  fome  Ac- 
count  may  be  given  not  only 
of  that  Variety  of  Imaginations^ 
and  of  the  different  Degrees  of 
Strength  and  Weaknels,  of  Vi- 
vacity and  DuUncls  of  Fancy,  ob- 
fervable  in  Men;  but,  probably, 
by  the  Refearches  of  learned  and 
able  Phyficians  into  the  more  oc- 
cult interior  Parts  of  the  Ma- 
chine ;  and  by  their  difcovering 
the  fecret  Springs,  whereby  her 
Movements  are  performed ;    an 
Art,  which,  in  other  Rcfpe<5ts, 
has  been  fo  happily  improved  to 
re^fy  certain  natural  Indifpoii- 
tions,  might  be  applied,  in  order 
both  to  invigorate  the  Imagina- 
tion, and  to  give  it  a  greater 
Extent. 

vm.  We 
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Vin.  We  may  alfo  form  ano- 
ther very  probable  Conjefture, 
why  the  Charafter  of  the  other 
Sex  is  rather  Vivacity  of  Imagi- 
nation than  Strength  of  Mind. 
They  fometimes,  indeed^  excel  in 
the  latter,   but  generally  in  the 

former  of  thefe  Advantages.  And 
the  Reafon  of  their  Superiority, 
herein,  is  naturally  deducible  from 
what  has  been  laid,  towards  illuf- 
trating  the  prefent  Subject  Wo- 
men, being,  in  their  natural  Frame 
and  Conftitution,  of  a  more  ten- 
der, foft,  and  delicate  Contexture, 
their  Spirits  find  left  Reliftance, 
in  their  Paflage  to  the  Brain;  and 
the  Fibres  of  it  being  more  flexi- 
ble, and  eafily  fhaken,  and  its 
Subftance,  in  general,  more  paf- 
five  and  yielding,  the  Images, 
which  prefent  themleives  in  it, 
are  not  only  formed  with  greater 

Ce^ 
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Celerity-;  but  3^ti,Jat  the  fame 
Time^rihore  clears  lively,  and 
diitjndl.  . 

IX-  But  I  return,  from  thefe 
incidental  Rfiledtions,  to  fhew, 
hovTi  the^  Imagination,  which,  if 
nut  \vell  reguktedj  is  more  dan- 
ger«iu3  tb  our  Innocence^  in  Pro- 
pocrtian>  as  it  is  more  quick,  irre- 
lyy  anditopious;  how,  I  fay,  this 
Faculty,  iiiay  not  only  be  fecured 
from^  Danger,  but  rendered  high- 
ly iubfervient  to  the  Ends  of  mo- 
mlVirtiic. 

X  Iblfecure  it  from  Danger, 
iinbe  wc  cannot,  many  times  whpl- 
ly  .  avoid  the  Aftion  of  thoie  Ob- 
je£ks>  which  are  moft  apt  to  excite 
and  infiaiiie  it ;  for  thin  we  Iriuft 
retite:<kit  oftheW-orld;  and  even 
in  Solitude,  in  our  Clofets,  or  in 
our -Beds,  in  Cells,  or  Defarts, 
where-  fuch  Obje6te  could  not  fol- 
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low  us,  the  Images  of  them,  tho' 
involuntary,  would,  perhaps,  too 
often  arife ;  if  it  may  not  be  quef- 
tioned,  whether  the  Imagination 
is  not,  fbmetimes,  ftruck  with  the 
moft  violent  Emotions,  in  folitary 
Life.  Since  this  Method  of  Cure 
is  impra^icable,  we  ought,  how- 
ever, and  that  is  always  in  our 
Power,  whether,  in  publick,  or 
private,  when  any  wicked  or  ir- 
regular Imagination  does  ariie,  fb 
loon  as  we  perceive  the  Motion 
and  Tendency  of  it,  to  check  and 
reprels  it ;  to  turn  our  Th9Ughts 
upon  fome  other  Objedt;  by  that 
Means,  to  give  the  Spirits  ano- 
ther Gourfe,  whofe  Diverfion  is 
natura!lly  followed  with  a  diflfer- 
ent  Train  of  Thought.  And,  if 
we  are  particularly  happy  in  the 
Talents  of  Imagination,  there  are 
not  wanting  at  yaft  Variety  of  Ob- 

je6ls. 
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je6ks,  which  may  give  it,  not  on- 
ly a  plealing  and  innocent,,  but  4 
veryufeful  Entertainment,  even 
in  refpe6t  to  the  Subjefts  of  Reli- 
gion, or  Morality. 

XI.  I  might  bbferve,  to  ^xdt? 
a  generous  Emulation,  how  hap- 
pily feveral,  of  the  greateft  Wits 
in  the  World,  have  employed 
the  Imagination'  to  thefe  nioft 
noble  and  excellent  Ends.  But 
I  ihall  inftance  only  in  four  of 
them,  Homcfy  Seneca,  Ifdidh 
the  Son  c£Amas;  and  Job.  '  Andl 
tho*  I  fhall  obferve  a  fenfible'Dif- 
ferehce  in  the  Imagination  ^f  thefe 
four  great  CharadJers ;  yet  they  alt 
concurred,after  a  diflfercntMatiner; 
in  advancing  the  faitip  Defi^h.'"  ■  • 

XII.  The  Imagihition  odio^ 
mer  was  vaft,  iiy^y,  and'cdn^- 
prehenfive.  llie'Greatnefs  ariit 
Dignity  of  it  is'HilcoVerablci  in 
-'■'  N  X  the 


the  Chpice  he  makes  of  fui:h  Things 
to  fiirriilh  out  his  Work  witl^  j^iro- 

greVteft  Importance  in5sfiatiu?e  to 
excite  our  Admirajtion.  With  thi& 

J   V  #  .    '       t 

y iew,  .  he .  x^nf^ks  Hea^^en  jind 
Earth,  and  iqems  to '  ui wyj  the 
whole;  Creatlonj;  at  pncv  to<^>  to 
feni  Sbmethingj-jwhichJ  he  ni^y  fe- 
iei5t,Vwortl^y  to  iUuftrate  and  em- 
beihfti  his  Befig||v_  But|this  great 
•Genius^  whatevef  hii p^jit^Qpi-: 
pion  was,,  conlornied  tp  thefeeli- 
|ion  ^ftablifhed  hjr'theI^Vw5.^and 
^lijhot  thmk  it  proper  to  engage 
the'  civil  JN^giftpte  in  aJtjiec|logi- 
jpalpiijpute-  .  rHj|tprin€^^  images 
are,  taken  fiom  :t&^Charad:ers  or. 
anners  ot  t,h^q^f^^mh^fmg, 
in  many  Rerpe^ls^^^ jWte  .|r.the 
cpm^onVPrincipW!  of  %;?aiity^ 
tfhe  JHoral  of hi^  Eocm  is^  upQ»  th^t 
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of  fHUch  Ids  Foi^ei'  dther'tfe^W^ 
itru<i36=  €^  '^rfuade.  The  Vivacity  of 
hi&  liBfcigiri^idn  appeaf s,  from  his^ 
deferilMrigThiiigs,  after  aManher/ 
as  if  th^  Were  rie^lly  prefent  Ob- 
jedsbf  Strife;:  arid  the  Extent  of 
it,'  fr^pihis  taking' in/  and  regu- 
larly / 'ieitirig  that  Variety  of 
Things  ahd  Circilitritancts,  of  Ciau- 
fes^;^<£l;ionsi  -  and  -Events,  wliich 
arf^;tfi<^i  Materials  of  his  Pbeni* 
a '  :\5^Qik^"  «ib  '  happil^r ' "  condiiftecl^ 
withib'inuch  Eajp  it^Re^tH^n- 
ty,  thkt  he  feeAs,"  irf  the!  firJfl? 
Plan  ef  it,  to  have  leten  «very  Par- 
ticulir,  firom  the  Beginning'  tJ 
the  End)  ■afccordirig  to  the  Omer, 


wherein  he  proceeded'  to  donM)ole 
it. 

*  ^  Xm.  Thelmagiiiatibn  oiSetie- 
■    ^^  is  lels  regular  and  ttrong  ;  but 

•  fine,  i^rightly,  arid  and  adventu- 
'  rous;  his  Figures  are  beautiful, 
?        •  N  3  well 
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w-eU  coloured  and  bold,  but  fomc- 
tUxies,    toojglaring;  and  hisDif- 
cpurfes  are  rathjei:  framed  to.  take 
the  Reader  by.Surprize,  and  pom- 
ppup  Appearances,  than  by  Force 
o^  'ftri£l  Argument ;    thpugh  it 
is  certain,  he  has  laid  down  many 
excellent  Precept?>  founded  on  co- 
gcntReafons.   But  what  confirms 
my  Obrer.v:a.tion  is,  that  his  Rea- 
iQPS  are.  ^nerally  moft  forcible, 
when  they  are  ■deUver'd;in  a  plain^ 
iimple  ^ndf  natural  Ma^in^r,  with- 
oiit  the  Einteliifliments  of.  Art, 
Y/hifh  he  hgs  not  always  the  Arlj 
to.  coiecal.  His  fiiiaginationpthere- 
foVe,:  may  b?compa|-'d  to  Homers, 
4s.  a ,  neat  -  beautiful  rural   Seat, 
to  a  Caftle  which  overlooks  all  the 
(Country,  and  at  once  fills  the  Eye 
with  Plpaifuire  an4  Aiionilhment, 
XIV.  But,    whatever   Advan- 
tagp  Isomer  h^d,  on  Apcpun^  pf 
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the  Force,  or  Extent  of  his  Ge- 
nius ;  it  muft  be  allowed,  Se- 
necUy  in  :the  Charafter  of  a  mo- 
ral Writer,  employed  his  Ima- 
gination more  happily  :  As  re- 
iblving  Morality  into  better  Prin? 
ciples,.and  enforcing  the  Precepts 
of  it,  not  by  mere,  loole  occa- 
iional  Sentences,  but  by  a  Train 
of  Arguments,  in  formed  metho- 
dical Difcourfes. 

XV.  Ifaiab,  whom  I  do  not 
confider.  here  as  a,  Perfon  infpi- 
red,  but  a$  following  the  natural 
Bent  of  his  Genius,  was  fuperior 
to  both  thefe  celebrated  Writers 
in  the  Talents  of  Imagination  : 
Wherein  he  had  not  only 
Strength  and  Beauty,  Extent  and 
Vivacity ;  but  a  Degree  of  Fire 
and  Rapidity  peculiar  to  him- 
felf;  wherewith  he  is,  fome-? 
times,  iq  tranfported,  th^t  if  we 

N  4  do 
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do  not  kce|i.our  Eye  vwy  fbea-* 
dy,  we  ar6  in  Danger :  io:  Ibfb 
Sight?;  of  hiihi  of  fcarcfc  /a-ble,  if 
we  have  not  a  ftrong  five,  to 
bear  tlie  Force  and  Luftre  of  his 
Images.  Especially  >  Wlieft  he 
raifes  our  Thoughts  up  tfo'  a  Con- 
templation of  this  eternalT&wer 
and  Godheadx  when  he  describes 
the  Works  ojf  Citation  or  Provi- 
dence; or  any  Glory,  in  parti- 
cular, of  the  vifible  orinvifible 
World.  And, -indeed,  that  his 
Images^  on.  thefe  Subje^^  are 
fb  lublime,'  lively  and  juft,  is 
not,  merely,  owing  to  a  great  or 
fine  natural  Capacity,  but  to  his 
having  more  true,  adeqiiate,  and 
difbind:  Apprehenlions,  concern- 
ing the  divine  Nature  and  At- 
tributes; which,-  at  once,  tend 
to  regulate,  to  enlarge,  and  re- 
fine the  Imagination :   So  that, 

there 
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thei-f  have  fe^fewPerfdfa^,  if  iny ; 
m  tlie* Woi-ldy  441016  happy  eithei' 
ift  {t-  ftrtwog^  U4vely  jttw  copious 
litifigliiAtiei^  <9r  who  iiflprov<;d  it- 
more  by  an  acquired  KWfiiwlfedge  | 
to  whichj  the#dis  no  Dotibt,  but 
Ms  Gonvcff fali<5h,  at  GdCirt^  very 
mafch  CbiiifrihiXtM.  '  -  '  :  •  •  • 
'-"XVI.  Attdi  m  that  Refpeft,  iri- 
deeid/  he  fJt^  the  Adyiantage  of 
akotdier  P^rfbh  I  pirbpdfed  to 
naitie,  whiA  i^'Jtfl^i  65r  i;^hoever 
i^  the  A^tHdi-  of ^  the  Book,  that 
goe^  undei^'  tlis  ^simei  Tho  as 
to  th<s  Bioldiicfs,  the  Fire,  and 
furprizi'ng  ^Fbrce  of  the  Images 
in  that  Bobki  he  does  riot  ap- 
pear inferior*  to  the  Son  of  Ji- 
mos  himfelf.  Nay  he  feems,  up- 
on one  Account,  to  rife  higher 
in  his  Images ;  at  leaft,  to  raile 
our  Devotions  by  them,  ftill  to  a 
higher  Pitch ;  and  that  is,  by  his 

great 


great  SJ^ill  in  naturi^  Knowledge; 
which  h^i  evgry  where,  fo  hap- 
pily appH^,  in .  colder  to  enoble 
and  embeliilh  his  moral  Inftruc- 
tions;  and,  thereby, ,  jnore  eP- 
fe€tuaUy,tp  perfijade  :  For' the 
Mind  is  npyer  Sooner  captivated, 
than  by  fiich  Images,  which  are 
taken  froiij  the  admirable  and 
fiirpris^it^  Works  of:  God,  in  the 
external  EfFeds  :of  his  Power, 
Wifdomi  and  Goodi;!^.  Particu- 
larly, when  he  Ipeaks  concern- 
ing the  original  Formation  of 
Things,  he  defcribes  the  divine 
A^ion,  and  the  ftupendous  Ef- 
fects of  if,  in  lb  lively,  ftrong 
apd  jnoving  a  Manner,  as  if  he 
hail  ^ftu^lly  feen  God  Ahnighty 
laying  the  poundafions  of  the 
Earth 'y  or  had  hqard  all /i&^  SiT^J*  ^ 
God,  upon  the  Conilruftion  of 
his  glorious  Wor^,  Jhouting  for 

Joy- 
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Joy,  I  do  not  hereby  intend^  as  if 
the  evangelical  Prophet,   as  he  is 
called^  had  neglected  the  Study,  or 
were  deficient  in  the  Knowledge  of 
Nature ;  for  he  abounds  with  no- 
ble lUultrations  from  her  Works: 
All  I  intend  is,  that  the  Author 
of  the   Book .  of  ^oh  feems  to 
have  a  Claim  to  this  Knowledge, 
as  his  more  peculiar  Diftin6lion. 
And,  perhaps,  there  is  no  Book 
extant  in  the  World,  which,  could 
any  Perfon  be  found  equal  to  the 
Undertakings  might  be  commen- 
ted upon  more  ufefull)^  in  order 
to  explain  and  eftablifh  the  true 
Principles  of  natural  Philofbphy. 
XVn.  I  mention  thefe  Names, 
among  a  great  many  others,  to 
fhew,  of  what  Advantage  it  may 
be,  to  have   a   fine,  lively  and 
great  Imagination;  notwithftand- 

ing  thp  Danger  to  Virtue,  which 

may 
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ftiay  ajccidwitally  attend  the .  A-. 
bufe:b£  thi&Taknt;  for  a  great 
many  Inftahces,  to  the  Shame, 
and  Scandal  of  human  Nature; 
may  alio  be  found  of  fiich  A- 
bufes.  .         . 

:  X  V in.  It  may  \  deferve  the 
Gonfideration  of  fuch  Peribns^ 
Vfhut  Scaatiments  themfelves 
would  have  had,  and  all  the  reft 
of  the  Wodd;.  ou^t  to  have  had 
of  the  'ibur:  great  Writers  Jait 
mentioned  i')  if,  inftead  of  em- 
ploying the  Talents  of  Imagina- 
tion, tQw^ds  promoting  Virtue 
and  Piety,  they  had  made  ufe 
of  them,  •  td  xonfouhd  the  Very 
Piftitt^cMi  of:  Virtue,  and  Vice ; 
to  call  Gpod  Evil,  and  Etfil  Goody 
and  after  .  having  thrown  down 
the  Boundaries  between  them; 
and  givew.Men  a  difcretionary 
i^iberty^  without  any  Reftraints 

of 


df  (ft^aftiience,  to  take  Whatever 
W>ay  fth^ymisht  be  inclined  to 
cHijifQ,  -ft9}|14,  upon  the  l^Molm 

it  CQul^H  ptaiSftfed  Vfilh  Safety, 
^X^ ;  Jmpttnity,  ^  more  .eligible 
tpithemj  in  their priYHte  Cap«ci- 
ty ;  attd>  efpeaiajily,  as  moll  cotf-. 
dlwing  to  tl\e  iiouriihing  St^e  of 
the  Comttioitwe^lth ; .  or  as  ne- 
cei&fy  tft  pjrcferve  it  in  a  flou- 

r^ing  Condition.  , 

XIX.Sach^Syftem  ofMorgUty>: 
wftea4  of  tm«QBittingti^e'J^»i»ies* 
ojc  Worlds  €»f  japy  Perioii  down  toj 
^ofteuityi  witk  Honour  and  Luf-t 
tXfti.  v^otild;  \^A  rendered  him 
the  Obje£fc  of  uniyetfal  Detefta-. 
ticm-  Eiven  ^imtusi  ^nd  his  fol- 

^wversi,  i3ho'  they  deftirpyed  th^' 
QbUgatioa  «nd  :  prope Jj  r^l j^^ 

to  ^yirtii^if  yet  iwpp^^W  <i ;  ctt- 
^1%  iniifttj?jQfi«^cy.  tod  ,Q>me- 
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linefs  in  it;  for  which  it  was  of 
it  feif  defireabl^ ;  and  -  many  of 
fliem  both  praftifed  it^  and  re- 
commended the  Practice  of  it  to 
others^  as  molt  conducing  to  the 
Happineis  of  private  and  publick 
Life.  Lucretius  diftinguiflied  by 
that  Rind  of  Wit,  I  am  coniider- 
ing,  tho'  more  loole,  in  feveral 
Reflpefts,  than  the  Matters  from 
whom  he  copied ;  yet  never  ad- 
vanced any  Thing,  to  the  Pre- 
judice of  moral  Life,  hke  what 
we  have  feen  in  a  Nation ;  I  do 
not  fay,  profefling  Chriftianity, 
but  formerly  celebrated  in  the 
World,  for  writing  jujilf,  and 
thinking  Jdberly. 

3PC.  If  Perfons  of  no  great 
Talents,  in  the  corrupt  Eflays  of 
their  Imagination,  have  yet  been 
able  to  miflead  weak  and  ignorant 
People,  who  either  cannot  give 

the 
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the  requifite  Attention  towards 
the  Difcovery  of  Truth;  or  are 
incapable  of  detecting  the  Sophi- 
ftry  of  falfe  Rcafoning :  What  ill 
Eftedls  might  have  been  appre* 
hended  from  them,  had  they 
been  diftinguilhed  by  the  Talents 
of  a  Homer y  a  Seneca,  an  Ifaiah, 
or  a  Joh.  It  is  by  a  happy  Dif^ 
pofition  of  Providence,  that,  as 
theEnemies  of  Religion  are  more 
audacious,  and  defy  the  living 
God  with  a  higher  Hand,  their 
Abilities  ihould,  in  Proportion^ 
be  lels,  and  the  Force  of  their 
Attacks  more  eaiily  broken. 

XXI.  I  girant.  Men  of  very  ill 
Principles  have,  fometimes,  had 
an.  uncommon  Meafure  of  Wit; 
which  they  have  employed  as 
well,  as  they  could,  to  defend 
thole  Principles :  But  Hill  it  may 
be  oblerved,  to  the  Advantage 
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of  Morality,  that  tke  greatcil 
Wits  have  always  declared  <m 
the  Side  of  moral  V^irtue ;  and 
even  many  of  thofe,  who  have 
been  far  from  condu^ng  them- 
felvcs,!  according:  to  thofc  very 
Rules,:  which  they  cpnfefled  to 
be  pious,  juft,  and  ^reafbnable. 
Few  have  been  able>  fo  fery  to 
throw,  off  all  the  Regards  of  De- 
cency ^andConlcience,.  as  openly 
to  teach  a  loole  Morality;  but 
fcarce  any,  who  have  had  the 
Effrontery  to  encourage  it,  as  be- 
neficial toSociety  ;  Attempts  of 
this  Nature,  one  would  be  ftrongr 
ly  inclined  to  fiifpeft,  could  oiily 
be  formed  by  Men  of  the  moft 
abandoned  Principles,  upon  a  Tre- 
fumption  of  their  living  in  the 
moft  corrupt  and  degenerate 
Age. 

I 
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Chap.     XIL 
Of  the  Paffions. 

L  How  they  diffh-  from  the  Stn^ 
fes  and  Imdginatioft.  11,  HI;* 
IV,  V.  The  Laws  of  Commu- 
nication between  the  Soul  and 
Body  only  to  he  refoked  into 
the  Will  of  God  VI,  Thepro^ 
per  Inquiry  concerning  the  Taf 
Jions,  VII.  Hon^  they  are  to 
he  regulated.  Vni.  Tdrticu- 
larly,  with  rejped  to  any  com- 
plexional  Vice.  IX.  Whyjirong 
'Paffions  render  Men  capable 
of  higher  Attainment s\  with 
the  Ad'^antag'^s  of  a  godd  and 
generous  Birth.     X.  The  End 

O  of 
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of  that  Reflexion.  XI.  Bene- 
JkialUfes  of  the  Taffions.XH 
yi  Difficulty  concerning  them 
moved.  And  Xni.  Jd  Rule 
laid  down,  XlV.  'Another  Rule, 
XV.  The  TaJ/ions  are  apt  to 
impofe  upon  us.  XVI A  Third 
Rule.  XVn.  When  we  are, 
tnore  efpecialfy,  to  take  Care  oj 
them.  XVm.  The  Fourth  <^ 
.  Lafi  Rule  towards  their  hetter 
Regulation. 

I.  nPHE  great  Qbftacleto  the 
•^  Practice  of  moral  Virtue 
itill  remaios  to  be  conjfidered. 
There  is  fom^  Difficulty  in  re- 
ftraining  the  Uie  of  our  S^n^s^ 
and  in  refiiting  the  A(5l;ion  c^  £^n- 
fible  Objeds ;  but  ftill  more  EJif- 
ficulty  in  governing  tHe  Imagina- 
tion, when  it  is  lively,  ftrong 
and  much  heated^  and  moved, 

by 
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by  Occafion  af  them ;  efpecially, 
when  the  Blood  and  animal  Spi- 
rits are  put  into  a  violent  Mo- 
tion, which  ienfibly  alFedts  the 
Soul,  and  even  renders  the  Ope- 
rations of  it,  by  the  Air  of  the 
Face,  or  fbme  other  ordinary  ex- 
temal  Appearance,  {en{ible  to  o- 
thers.  And  thele  aiPe  what  we 
call  the  Paffions ;  which,  tho'  they 
have  a  great  Depdndaiice  on  the 
Imagination  and  Scnfes,  may  yet 
be  confidered  as,  different  Princi- 
ples of  Aftion ;  but  as  differing 
only  from  the  iiclination,  accor- 
ding to  the  Degrees  of  more  or 
lefs.  For  we  do  not  defirc,  or 
find  our  felves  inclined  to  purfue 
any  Thing*  but  what  is,  in  fome 
Meafuire,  capable,  of  aflfe^ling  ug. 
Our  Incliiiations>  indeed,  to  Good 
in  general,  are  nceeflary,  and  un- 
interrupted^  We  invincibly   and 

O  X  always 
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always  deiire  to  be  happy :  But 
our  Paflions  are  excited^  occafie- 
nalfyy  and  by  particular  Objects; 
and,  principally,  by  ^eans  of 
fuch  Things  as  relate  to  the  Bo- 
dy ;  to  the  good  or  ill  State,  to 
the  Safety  or  Dcftrudion  of  it. 

n.  We  no  fboner  perceive  any 
Thing,  confidered  as  pleafing,  or 
hurtful  to  us,  but  the  animal  Spi- 
rits diiperfe  thcmfelves  through 
the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body,  and 
put  it  in  a  proper  Difpoiition  to 
advance  or  retire,  to  chufe  or  re- 
fule,  according  to  the  Quality, 
good  or  bad,  of  the  Objeft  pre- 
fented ;  that  fb  the  Soul  and  the 
Body  may,  reciprocally,  a6l:,  and 
be  afted  upon,  and  continually 
hold  themfelves  in  Readinefs  to 
aflift,  and  fupport  each  other. 

IIL  By  what  Laws  this  Com- 
munication is  fettled;    or  how 

thefc 
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thefe   diutual  Offices   are   per- 
formed, fo  that  when  the  Mind 
wills,  the  Hand  moves,  and  when 
the  Hand  is  wounded,  the  Soul 
feels  Pain ;  this  is  a  Problem  not 
to  be  accounted  for  by  any  me- 
chanical Principles;    nay,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  cleareft  Ideas  we 
have,  concerning  a  material  and 
thinking  Subftance,  (and  there  i^ 
no  Way  of  arguing  concerning 
the  Nature  of  Things,  but  from 
the  Ideas  we  have  of  their  Na- 
ture  and  Properties)  that  there 
fhould  be  any  Manner  of  Union 
between  them.    And,  therefore, 
it  is  only  to  be  refolved  into  the 
Inftitution,    and  Will  of  God, 
that,  by  Means  of  certain  hn- 
pre^ions  made  upon  the  Body, 
the  Mind  fhould  be  affefted  with 
Pain,  or  Pleafure ;  and  thofe  Im« 
preffions  be  followed  with  P^^ 

O  3  fioris 
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fions  in  theSoUl^  according  as 
the  Object  is  apprehended  more 
falutary,  or  pernicious  to  the 
Body.  So  that  if  God  Ihould  fuf- 
pend  his  Will,  or  the[  ordinary 
Effea  of  it,  in  any  Pcribn,  hut 
for  one  Moment,  his  Sdiil,  du-- 
ring  that  Sufpenfion,  would  have 
no  more  Dependancy  tfn  his  Bo- 
dy, than  on  the  Body  of  any  'o- 
ther  Perfon. 

'  IV.;  It  is  ea(5^^to  conceive,  in- 
deed,' how  two  Bodies,  meeting, 
fhpuld  coiiimunicate  fome  De- 
gree 'of  Motil^n'  to  e^h  other, 
or  receive  by  the  Collifion  fome 
Change  in  theit-  Size,"  Figure  or 
(iontexture;  but  what  are  all 
thefe  different  Circumftiinces  to- 
wards producing  a  Paffion  in  the 
Mind?  What  Relation  is  there 
between  a-BloW  upon  the  Head 
by  an  Enemy,  and  the  Paffion  of 

Anger 
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Anger  and  Revenge  ?  And  why 
fliduld  not  fuch  a  Blow,  if  we 
merely  confidet  it,  as  caufing  a 
cettaiifi/ Vibration. of  the  Fibres 
in  the  firain,  as  well  produce  the 
Pafllori  of  Love  ?.  There'  is  no 
Rekfon  fronl  the  fimple  Confide- 
ration  of  two  or  iiaore  Bodies,  for 
Kumber  and  Magnitude  make 
no  Ciflference  in  the  Gafe,  why 
fuch  a  CoUifibn  fliould  produce 
on'e  <5f  thefe  Faffions,  rather  than 
the, other.  Nay,  upon  ah  im- 
poifible  Suppofition,  that  Matter 
could  produce  any  Sentiment  in 
the  Mind,  a  Blow,  especially  a 
more  forcible  Blow ,  upon  the 
Head,  ought  rather  to  produce, 
in  the  Party  who  receives  it,  the 
Paflion  of  Love ;  becaufe  if  one 
Part  of  Matter  cotild  be,  in  any 
Degree,  capable  of  fenfibly  affec- 
ting another.  Love,  not  only  im- 

O  4  porting 
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porting  an  Inclination  to  Union, 
bqt  beipg  ei^creafed  by  it,  the 
pore  the  Parts  of  Matter  lhp\ilct 
ificorporate,  or  iinpel  one  ano- 
ther, the  greater  Affeftion  ought 
naturally  tp  be  thp  Reflilt  of 
ijjcfi  ^n  Jncorporjitioii  ai^d  Inir 

pulie. 

V.  But  the  Mind  and  Body  are, 
in  the  Nature  of  them,  fb  oppo- 
fit^,  that  there  can  be  no  imagi^ 
H^ble  Concourle  or  Action  6e- 
t>yeen  them.  So  that  they,  who 
thirjk  th?  Pafliops  of  the  Soul  na- 
:(uraUy,  and  neceflarily  follow  the 
Motion  of  the  Blood  and  Spirits, 
argue  notfo  much  upon  improba- 
ble, as,  according  to  th^  cleareft 
J^otion?  w?  Jiav^  of  Matter  and 
5V^in4,  Pppn  ijnpp^ible  Qrourids. 

VL  It  is  ^vi4ent,  however  the 
P^fijbns  arp  occafioned,  that  we 
f ^(tUy  ^xpfrienci?  ^be  Effects,  an^ 
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fbmetimes  feel  the  Commotion 
and  Power  of  them,  to  fuch  a  De- 
gree, as  is  fiifficient  for  the  Exer- 
cife  of  the  moft  improved  Minds ; 
and,  therefore,  it  concerns  us 
much  rather  to  inquire,  how  the 
Paffions  may  be  regulated  and 
rendered  fubfcrvient  to  the  great 
Ends  of  moral  Virtue,  than  how 
they  are  excited  ? 

VII.  And  here  the  fame  Rules, 
in  general,  may  be  applied  to  the 
Government    of     the   Paflions, 
which  have  been  prefcribed  for 
the  Government  of   the  Senles, 
and  Imagination ;   but  with  this 
Difference;    that  where  fenfible 
Objects,  orthofe  of  the  Imaginati- 
on,  have  proved  dangerous,    at 
any  Tim^,  to  our  Innocence,  or, 
it  may  be  apprehended,   will  a€t 
upon  us  with  the  like  Force,  on 
the  prefent,  or  fom^  fut]ure  Occa- 

fion. 
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iion,.  Prudence  will  direftjus  to 
iWe  our  felves  by  Flight,  in  or- 
der to  .avoid  the  Action  of  them. 
But,  the  Paffions  being,  in  their 
own  Kature  innocent,  and  alio 
the  great  Inftruments  ot  A(kion 
and  a  iixi^re  liiblime  Viirtue  in  mo- 
ral Life,-  we  do  not  ieem  under 
any  prudential  ileftraints,  totally, 
to  fupprefe  theiB,  even  where 
they  have  proved  the  Occanoh  of 
betraying  us  ;*  lo  inuch  as.  to  mo- 
derate the  Force,  or  to  divert  the 
Current  of  them  *  except  in  fuch 
Cafes,  where  the  ganger  of  Abuie, 
orDilbrder  from  fhem,  itiay  be  apr 
parently  greater,. ;  thin  the  Ad- 
vantage that  can  be  proposed  by 
giving  Wiy,  ibr  aTime,  to  them. 
There  arcy  forlnftance,  maay  law- 
ful Occafions  of  Anger;  and  luch 
particularly,  when. the  Honour  of 
God,  or  the  Interelts  of  Religion, 
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,  are  concenied ;  or  when  thbfe^  over 
whom,  we  have  any  Authority, 
^  aie  guilty  of  Mifcondua,  where- 
in we  niiy  ^  well  to  he  angry ; 
and  to  fhew  our  felves  lb :  But.  if 
we  are,  ^t  the  fame  Tiinc,  of  a 
Temper  more  apt  to  be  inflamed, 
and  the  B*6Vocation  be  fiich,  as 
may;,  preibably,  precipitate  us  in- 
to the  More  violent  Excefles  of 

thisPafEbriv  fb  as  to  deprive  us  of 
theUfeofoui^Reafbn,  andexpofe 
u$.  to  many  indecencies,  to  fay 
Nothing  ^f 'the  more  finful  and 
dangerous  Effefts  of  this  Paflion ; 
it  is  ccrtairiiy,  •  in  this  Cafe,  much 
fafcr  and  mbre  prudent  to  refifk 
the  firft  Motions  of  Anger,  though 
thelneitenient  to  it  might  be  jufl, 
than  to  run  the  Hazard  of  thofe 
evil  Confequenc^s,  by-  giving  Way 
to  it,  whifeh^ Would  more  than  o- 
ver-balance  the  good  EfFeds  we 

could 


could  propofe  to  our  felves  by  in- 
dulging it. 

.  Vin,  In  this,  and  the  like  Ca- 
fes with  refped:  to  the  other  Paf 
lions,  every  Man  is  to  confidei 
his  own  Stifength ;  and,  €lpecial- 
ly,  ifhould  have  an  Eye  to  his 
predominant,  and  complexionaJ 
Temper;  for  we  are  n^ver  fooner 
overcome,  than  when  we  fight 
againlt  the  Sin  that  more  eejily 
lejets  us ;  the  Sin  of  our  Inclina- 
tion. The  greateft  Difficulty, 
therefore,  will  be  in  governing 
the  PaHion  by  which  wq  are 
prompted  to  gratify  it,  Which 
yet  may  be  done  byreftraining 
z\\  irregular  Inciteme:nts  towards 

the  more  immediate. Qbie<3:  of  it, 
without  extirpating  tfel^Pgffion  it 
fel£  For,  indeed,  ^  ftrqnger 
the  Paflions  of  a  j^&n  naturally 
;jr^,  provided  they  are  kept  with^ 
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in  due  Bounds,  the  more  capable 
he  is,  for  the  moft  Part,  of  at- 
taining the  Things,  that  are  ex- 
cellent \  and  of  diftinguifhing  him- 
felf  by  a  more  a^ive  and  heroick 
Virtue.  For  Paffions  proceed  fifom 
the  more  violent  Emotion  of  the 
Blood  and  Spirits,  or  fome  oth^ 
fluid    Part  of  the   Microcofm, 
whatever  that  is,  which  cau&s 
a  feniible  Change  in  it;  which 
Change   difcovers   itfelf   in  the 
exterior  Parts  of  the  Body,  efpe- 
cially,  in  the  Eye  and  the  Face; 
from  which  we  may  generally^- 
conclude,  in  what  Difpofition  the 
Perfbns.  are,  with  whom  we  con- 
verfe;  but  it  is  always  eafy  from 
thefe  Parts   to  perceive,    when 
Men  are  tranfported  with  Pa(^ 
lion;  and,  for  the  moft  Part,  with 
what  Pafiion  in  particular ;  al- 
moft  every  Faflion  imprinting  on 
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them  a  different  Signsttxws  viable 
to  others,  who  wiU  obferve  it 
with  aay  Degree  of  Attentioii. 

iX.  Now,  accordiDg  to  the 
Laws  of  Unioa  between  Soul  and 
Body,  the  more  forcible  or  vio- 
lent the  A^ons  of  thtqfe  Parts  of 
the  Body  are>  by  Means»  of  whidt 
we  receive  our  Senfations,  ths 
more,  in  Proportion^ .  is  tte  Sml 
aflfe^tied  and  put  in  Motion.  So 
that  it  is  not  only  true  ixt  Ex- 
perience, that  Men  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  PafOons  are  the  xno&  adhre, 
enterprizing,  and  capable  of  thi 
greateft  Atchievemmit^  in  Life; 
But  a  natural  Reaion  may  be  af^ 
figned,  why  th«y  fhould'  be  fin 
from  the  Conftru^on  and  Tem- 
per of  the  Machme,,  to  which 
the  Soul  is  unisod.  And  upon 
this  Account  it  is,  *hat  Perfons 
well  born,  and  descended,  value 
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themfelves,  not  ^together  witi^i- 
out  llealbn;,  upoi^  their  Bktk  oc 
Pefcqnt    For  ^ho'  the  Soul  k  o£ 

be^  generated,  y^t  the  Operations 
of  it  fo  much  depend  upon  tiw 
Franve  andT^l^^r  of  th^p  Bo^ 
<ly«.J^^t  Me» .generally  ^xcft 
in  thp  Endowra^;jts  of  Mjw^^  as 
the  Body  is  more  happily  prga- 
niz94  ;^i?d  difpofed.  And  as  a 
good^  happy  ^nd  gej^eiroiis.  T^^m- 
per.  is,  cojifcfledly,  a^  well  asi 
a  vicious,  crazy  and  wq?k  onj?^ 
tranlmitted  frjoip  Parent^  to  Chil- 
dr^n^  there  is.  a,  natural  ^irejkm^r 
tion  in  Favour  of  Perfons  well 
bprn,  that  tl^ey  -.  Ihould  b^  tn- 
dowod  with  aja  hejce^di^ary  Vi^- 
t^e ;  ^  Virtue,  tho''  tW^  are 
I;i;ift^hcfis  to  ijhei  cpntr^y/.  i^  al- 
ways, to  be  f^pofef}  thQ  n^tviral 
Coniequenc^p  of  great  na|:qrjil  Abi- 
lities : 
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bilities :  For  which  Reafbti^  when 
Ferfbns  of  Birth  fail  in  the  Qiia' 
lifications^  or  Ck)nduA  expe^^ 
fi'om  them^  they  are^  by  a  forci- 
ble and  fignificant  Expreffion, 
faid  to  degenerate  ':  To  avoid 
which  diihonourable  Imputation^ 
in  thofeParts  of  the  World,  where 
Ferfbns  moft  value  themfelves^ 
upon  the  Advantages  or  Honour 
of  their  Birth,  they  arc  moil 
careM  to  preferve  an  ancient 
Deicent,  from  ignoble,  and  de- 
bafing  Ihtermarriages.  It  is  pof- 
lible,  in  fbme  other  Nations, 
where  this  Rule  hath  been  lels 
obferved,  there  may  have,  fome- 
tuTies,  happened  a  Degeneracy  in 
Ferfbns  of  noble  Birth;  from  the 
ancient  Virtue,  and  Spirit  of  their 
Family  ;  which  has  not  fb  much 
fhewn  a  fenfible  Alterations^  t\\e 
Blood  of  it,  as  a  total  CJorruption. 

X.  My! 
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X.  My  Defign,  in  this  Digref- 
iion,  is  to  ihew,  by  a  pertinent, 
and  I  hope,  not  unufeful  Inft^nce ; 
how,  by  Means  of  the  tjnipri  of 

Soul  :ap4  Bo4y>  certain  Senti- 
ments, which  we  call  Paflions,  are 
excited  iii  the  Soul,  the  Force 
whereof  fhe  has^  yet  a  Power  ib  to 
moderate,  thajt,  as.  they  were  de>- 
ligned  to  raife  her  to.  a  higher 
.  Pitch,  (and  are,,  therefore,  called 
the^/^j  of  the  Soul,)  they  may 
be.  improved  to  that  End,  with- 
out  pemg  diverted,  hy  an  irregi|- 
lar  or .  indirect  Ufe-  of  them,  to 
any  other  End.  .    : 

XI.  We,  do  not,  therefore,  con- 
derhn  Men  for .  being  fubjed:  to 
Paflions ;  nor,  even;  for  being  of 
a  Temper  naturaliy-  more  incli- 
ned - 16^  fome  particular  Pafljdn^ 
The  Intention  o/  Nature,  in  form-' 
ing  them  with .  fueh  a  Tei^per 
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was  good ;  and'  the  Abufes  con- 
fequential  to  it,  which  they 
ought  to  have  prevented,are  whol- 
ly owing  to  themfelves.  A  Man, 
indeed,  without  Paffion  will  na- 
turally be  both  indifpoled,  and 
unfit  for  A^on.  It  is  then  ra- 
ther a  Benefit  of  Nature,  than  a 
Subjed:  Matter  of  Coiaplamt, 
that  we  are  born  with  certain 
Paflions,  which  are  proper,  un- 
der a  due  Regulation  of  them,  to 
render  us  more  aftive  and  con- 
liderable ;  more  ufeful  to  our 
felves,  to  our  Friends,  and  to  hu- 
man Society  in  general. 

XII.  The  Queftion  now  is,  lup- 
pofing  our  Paflions  not  only  in- 
nocent, but,  in  certain  Cafes,  and 
to  a  certain  Degree,  requifite; 
what  Methods  are  we  to  take, 
fb  that  the  Degree  given  may  not 
be  exceeded  ?    The  Paflions,    as 

we 


We  hive  defcribed  them,  ^re  oc* 
cafioned  in  the  Soul  by  a  more 
violent  Commotion  of  the  Blood 
and  Spirits ;  and,  according  to 
the  Force  of  that  Commotion, 
are,  proportionably,  moreftrong 
and  impetuous :  How  then  can 
we  be  fecure,  that  when  they 
are  once  put  in  Motion,  we  fhalt 
be  able  to  ftop  them,  atPlea- 
fure,  and  exaftly  at  the  Place, 
beyond  which  if  we  lufFer  theni 
to  go,  they  pais  their  proper 
Bounds,  and  become  criminal  and 
dangerous. 

Xm.  The  Rule,  in  this  Cafe, 
is  always  to  keep  a  ftrift  Guard, 
and  watchful  Eye  over  them ;  and 
never  to  indulge  them  to  the  ut- 
moft  Extent  of  what  is  Jimply 
lawful ;  for  beiides  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  difcover  where  Virtue 
precifely  ends,  and  Vice  begins; 

P  X  their 
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their  Frontiers  are  divided  by 
fuch  thin  Partitions,  that  thePaf- 
fage,  firom  one  Side  to  the  other, 
is  ealy  and  inlenfible.  And,  there- 
fore, all  prudent  Perfons,  who 
would  preferve  their  Virtue,  wiJl 
rather  confider,  how  j&r  they 
may  go  with  Safety,  than  how 
far  Innocence  will  ftri6lly  permit 
them  to  go  ?  He  that  loveth  Dan- 
ger Jballper'tfl)  therein.  A  Man 
may,  perhaps,  wal,k  upon  the  ve- 
ry Brink  of  a  Precipice  without 
falling;  but  he  may  fall.;  and,  if 
he  eicape  with  Life,  repent  of  his 
Folly,  with  the  Lois  of  a  Leg,  or  an 
Arm;  Accidents,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  of  little  Confideration 
to  him.  Even  the  Lofe  of  Life, 
to  a  wife  and  good  Man^  is  of  no 
farther  Importance,  than  the  good 
or  ill  State  of  his  Soul  is  affec- 
ted with  it.  But  the  Lofs  of  In- 
nocence! 


(  2.X9  ) 

nocence !  A  Breach  iji  the  Intel- 
le<5l:ual  Syftem !  A  reasonable  Soul 
of  Man,  in  a  State  of  .Confufion, 
Difbrder,  and  Jpritual  Death ! 
This  is  fuch  a  Departure  from 
thofe  Principles,!  which  are  the 
Glpry  and  iproper  Charadler  of 
Man,  and'diltinguifh  him  frpm 
all  other  Creatures,  that  Nothing 
can  be  f^iid  to  aggravate  the^  Eolj 
ly  or  Madnefs  of  a  Gondu6b,  that 
Ihould  lead  to  it.  And  therefore 
XIV.  Another  Rule>  for  the  bet- 

ter  Governiiient  of  the  Paffipns,and 
towards  .reftraihing  ; them  with- 
in due  Bounds,  is  to  confider  the 
pernicious  Effe^.  pf  them,  when 
permitted  to  exceed  their  Bounds; 
for  as  they  may  be  yery  iriftru- 
mental  tp  Virtue,  if  kept  in  Sub- 
J€d:ion;  fo  when  they  are  permit- 
ted to  ufurp  the  Throne,  and  to 
reign ;  they  fubjed:   the   Soul^ 

P  3  which 
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which  oHght  to  govern  not  on- 
ly to  the  vileft  and  moft  abje^ 
Slavery ;  but  introduce  a  Multi- 
tude of  Evils  into  the  State  of 
the   animal   OEconoxny  it   felf, 
The  Difbrders,  both  of  Body  und 
Mind^  which  they  occafion>  are 
too    wfthle    to   be   mentioned : 
But  they  are  alio  very  pernicious^ 
if  we  confider  them^,   in  Relation 
to  our    civil  Commerce.      The 
JMaxim,  that  we  fhould  make  no 
Friend/hip  with  an  angry  Man, 
will    hold   equally   true,    if  we 
change  the  Term  angry,  for  any 
otherTerm,that  denotes  a  different 
Paflion,  to  which  a  Perfbn  is  vio- 
lently addicted,  and  that  has  got 
the  Dominion  over  him.     Our 
Paffions,    indeed,   when  we  are, 
in  any  extraordinary  Degree,  agi- 
tated by  them,  do  not  only  cauie 
ps  to  break  the  Rules  of  ifari^fc  Juf* 
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tice^  and  Fidelity  towards  thole, 
with  whom  we  conyerle,  but,  fre>- 
quently,  all  the  Meafutes  of  com^ 
mon  Decency  and  Refpe^ ;  and 
even,  in  cirt^in  Cafes,  betray  us, 
fb  blind  and  pjtiecipitate  are  w6, 
when tranfported/ withtheni,  not 
only  to  dd  Thii^^  /contrary  to  our 
ftanding  Inclinatioiis^  Principles, 
and  Interefts ;  ^  but  it©  the  Preju- 
dicie,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  Dilhon- 
our  of  thofe,  wJiofe  Interefts  are, 
at  other  Tiines^  Las  dear,  in  a 
Manner,  to  us,  as  our  own.  So 
that  whether  in  relpe^  to  Confe- 
quences  that  concern  our  £elves, 
or  others ;  whether  we  confult  the 
good  State  of  the  Body  or  Mind ; 
it  imports  us  to  take  particular 
Care  about  th«  Government  of 
the  Paffions. 

XV.  This  Care  is  ftill  more  re- 
quifite,  if  we  coniider  how  apt  the 

P  4  PaiTions 
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Paflibns  are  to  impofe  -upDijuSa 
under  falfe  Appearances-^hd  Siig- 
geftions ;  to  cohfouhd  thq  Nature 
of  ;Things'  aboiit  whichjthey. .  are 
.converfant ;  atait  to  ."^MtMt.ter  for 
Jnveet^  and fu(e£f:for  Mtier ;  he- 
iug, ,  in  themfei^fis,  iHiiac^nt,  and 
given  to  us«  iwitfcati  iitjention  to 
promote  ou|v  iSdod,  particularly, 
the  Good  0!f-J;tie  fenfibJe  Life, 
they  aire  fo  ready  to  aft  upon  th.Q 
lealt  Notice  of.  any  Thing  which 
is  pleafing,  or;  hurtful  to  us,  that, 
even,  on  fuchOcQafions,.  they  of- 
ten 2L6k.  Jpcmtaneou/fyy.  without 
conlultingReafDn,,or  waiting  for 
her  Orders.  ,  And,  upon  this 
Account  of  their  Ufe  and  Facility 
in  difcharging  the  Funftions  pro- 
per to  them,  we  lefs  fufpeft  them 
capable  of  betraying  us,  or  of 
delighing  any  Injury.  But  a  little 
Experience,  will  fliew,    we  ought 

not 
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not  to  ti^uft  too:  much  to  thein; 
whateVerProfdffion  theyimay  inaie 
of  a  finc^re  and  difinterefied  Inten- 
tion to  fer¥e::us.  Eor  notwith- 
itandmg  they:  a^nfc  very  capable  df 
promothig  ojir  true  Interiells,  and 
of  being,  on.  itiany  Accounts,  ve* 
xy  ferviceable  to  us,  and  do  adtu- 
ally  promlfe .  fome  real  Good,  and 
contribute  towards  it;  yet.  they 
always  fpeai,  though-  lefsdirea:- 
ly,  for  t^emfelves.  Like  thofe 
Minifters,  who  propofe  Things, 
under  a  fpedotls  Pretence,  and, 
perhaps,  fomp  good  appearance 
of  fervirig  i  the  Publick,  hut  are, 
principally, . :  a6ted  by  a  finifter 
Regard  to  their  own  Ihtereils,  or 
foiiie  cohimon  Service  of  a  Facti- 
on; and,  upon  that  View,  lead  the 
Sovereign  very  wide  of  the  Mea^ 
fures,  and  beyond  the  Bounds 
firlt  •  deiigned,  into  <  innumerable 
<  Errors 


Errors  fatal  to  himfelii  and  to 
the  Commonwealth. 
.  XVL  The  third  Rule,  there- 
fore, for  the  Government  of  the 
Paffions  is,  that,  however  obfe- 
quious  they  appear,  we  ihould 
obferve  the  Suggeftions  and  Mo- 
tions of  them  with  a  jealous  Eye; 
in  order  to  prevent  thofe  Illulions, 
to  which  we  are  fubje6t,  when 
we  hearken  too  much  to  them. 
For  as  they  fpeak  for  the  Body, 
and  promife  us  prefent  Delight,  or 
the  Removal  of  fome  prefent 
Evil,  they  always  find  us  accefli- 
ble ;  and,  even,  when  they  have 
through  falfe  and  flattering  Inii- 
nuations  nuQed  us,  they  are  often 
io  audacious  as  not  only  to  juftify 
themfelves;  but  toperfiiade  Rea- 
fon  to  defend  them,  as  well  as  fhe 
can,  by  any  Appearances  of  Argu- 
ment, and  fo  to  mak^  Ufe  of  her 

very 
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veryName  and  Coinmiflion^againft 
her  own  Authority.  For  it  is  the 
Nature  of  the  Paflioris  to  be  al- 
ways in  the  Right ;  and  from  the 
fenlible  Conveniencies,  that  at- 
tend them,  the  Mind  is  fo  apt  to 
give  a  partial  Judgment  in  what 
relates  to  them,  and  to  declare 
on  their  Side ;  that  there  is  con- 
tinual Occafion  for  examining, 
previoully,  whither  they  really 
tend  ?  And,  afterwards,  if  they 
have  not  deceived  or  mifled  us  ? 
XVn.  Thefe  Rules  ought  to 
be  obferved,  ^Vjen  where  the  Ob- 
je6t  of  our  Defire  is  fbmething,  in 
the  Nature  of  it,  and  limply  con- 
lidered,  innocent,  good,  or  lau-^ 
dable.  For  with  all  thefe  Charac- 
ters, if  we  do  not  carefully  ob- 
ferve  the  Tendency  and  Conie- 
quenc^s  of  fuch  Delirie,  it  may 
prov?  th^  Gcc^fion  of  betraying 
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US :  but  if  the  Objeft  of  our  Delire 
ihould  not  be  fq  qualified ;  if  it  is, 
in  itfelf,  criminal,  unjul}:,  or  im- 
pure ;  Reafon  wilt  direct  us  to 
fupprefs  the  very  firft  Volitions 
towards  it;  and  at,  the  Moment, 
when  they  begin  to  rife.  On  the 
other  Handy ;  Nothing  ought  to 
excite  tl^e  coirtrafry  Paflion  of  Ha- 
tred, or  Ayerfation,  but  what  is 
ireally  eyil  and ofFenftve  to  us;  or 
what  we  are  obliged  to  deleft, 
from  ibme.Motive  of  Piety  to- 
wards God ;  of  Safety  and  real 
Benefit  to  purfelY^sj  ofjuilice  or 
Charity  to  others,       • 

XVin.  Ilhall  prelcribe  but  one 
Rule  more, ,  relating  to  the  Con- 
duft  of  our  Pafiions,  whether 
irafcible;as  they  are  commonly  di- 
ftinguilhed>  or  concupifcible.  And 
that  isj  upon  Stippoiition,  they  are 
perfectly  regular,  both  in  refpeft 

to 


to  theOrigtn,  and  the  Tendency  of 
them;  yet  a  certain  Proportion  of 
A<5tivity  ought  to  be  obferve^ 
in   applying  them,  according  to, 
the  differeii^  Degrees  of  Excel- 
lency, or  Evil,  in  their  feveral 
Objed:s.   The  belt,  the  moll,  noble, 
ufeful,  folid  and  kiting  Things, 
are  to  be  profecuted  with  greater 
Ardor,  than  Things  inlignificant, 
or  little;  Things  vain,  tranfient, 
and  of  Ihort  Duration.    The  Rea- 
fbns  of  Order  and  Proportion,  up- 
on  vyhich  Morality^  is  founded, 
require,  that  Things  ihould  be  va- 
lued in  the  fame  Degree,  wherein 
they  appear  in  themfelvei^^  really 
valuable.      And,    by  this  .Rule^ 
whatever,  is  abfolutely,    and  of 
its   own   Kature,    without   De- 
pendance  on  any  other  BQing,wor- 
thy  of  ourVLpve;  tHat  is  to  be 
loved  primjjrily;,  ianidjon  Account 

ot 
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of  its  own  Dignity  and  Perfedtion, 
As  what  is,  merely,  inftrumentaJ 
or  fiibfervient  toward  fbme  greater 
End,  is  only  to  be  delired  in  the 
lame  Meafiire,  as  it  has  a  Tenden- 
cy to  promote  that  End:  That  the 
fupreme  Good,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  the  fupreme  Objed  of  our 
Love ;  and  that  every  Thing,which 
tends  to  obftrud:  our  Enjoyment 
of  it,  is  to  be  rejected  with 
Deteftation:  That  fuch  Things, 
which  refpe6l  the  prelent  Life; 
beiides  that  they  are  of  a 
more  ignoble  Kind,  more  unfa- 
tisfa£tory,  mixed,  and  tranlient, 
are  to  be  purfued  with  lefs  SoUi- 
citude ;  but  never  to  be  defired, 
when  they  come  in  Competition 
with  our  main  End,  the  Happi- 
nefi  and  Perfedlion  of  our  Souls, 
fo  far  as  we  may  be  able  to  attain 
them,  whether  in  this,  or  in  a 

future 
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future  Life.  Thefe  are  Conclu- 
iions  £6  evidently  arifing  from  the 
natural  Reafbn  of  Things  ;  £6 
ftrong  and  cogent ;  thatj  however. 
Men  oppofe  the  practical  Infer- 
ences frjoiuthem :  Yet;,inTheory; 
they  muft  neceflarily  aflent  to  the 
Truth  of  them.  As^  on  the  other 
Hand,  whatever  is,  in  the  Nature 
of  it,  more  noxious,  or  more  natu- 
rally tends  to  make  us  miferable ; 
efpecially,  to  bring  us  into  iuch  a 
State  of  Difbrder,  as  may  render 
us  by  a  natural  Efficiency,  or  thro* 
the  Effeft  of  an  ill  Habit,  eternally 
milerable:  This  is  what  we  ought 
to  hate  with  a  perfect  Ha- 
tred ;  and  which  to  avoid,  we 
ihould  be  willing  to  fuffer,  were 
that  a  neceflary  Condition,  of 
avoiding  it,  any  prefcnt  Evil,  or 
temporary  2)i^r/a:ce  whatever,  to 
which  we  might  be  expofed. 

CHAP. 
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G   H   A    P.      XIII. 

Of  Dejire  and  Inclinatim  in 

general, 

i.  of  the  Import  ofthefe  Terms. 

.  n.  Inwhat RefpeBythefame In- 
clination is  common  to  all  Men, 
in.  This  illujlrated.  IV.  The 
Error  of  the  ancientThilofophers 
concerning  thefup^eme  Good  of 
Man.  V.  How  Epicurus  thou^t 

\'morejuJilf  as  to  that  Article, 

'.  than  the  other  Thilofophers. 
VI.  %heTrejudice  wider  which 
he  Juffered.  VTI.  two  of 'his 
fundamental  Errors  ohferved. 

1.  I 
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I.  T  Here  ufe  Defire,  and  Incli- 
"^  nation^  as  Terms,  indiffer- 
ently exprefling  the  fame  Thing; 
and  as  properly  importing  that 
Motion  of  Man's  Will,  whereby 
he  is  invincibly,  and,  at  all  Times, 
carried  towards  Good,  Now,  the' 
the  Paflions  are  infeparable  from 
the  Inclination,  and  always  fup- 
pofe  it,  in  one  Degree,  or  other; 
yet,  as  they  are,  in  a  certain 
Degree,  more  lively,  a(9:ive  and 
fenSbly  moving,  the  Inclination 
may  be  conveniently  diftinguifhed; 
under  a  feparate  Head,  from  the 
Paffions;  efpecially,  fince  there 
are  good  Grounds,  from  Experi- 
ence for  a  vifible  Diftind:ion  be- 
tween them. 

n.  Some  Perlbns  are  of  {o  calm 
and  fed  ate  a  Temper,   that  they 


are  rarely  moved,  or  difcompofed 
by  any  Paffion.  The  good  or  ill 
Ule  Men  have  formerly  made  of 
their  Liberty, .  their  particular 
Circumftances,  Temper,  Educati- 
on>andManner  of  Life,expofethein 
to  many  different  Paflions ;  which 
aft  upon  them  with  a  very  diffe- 
rent, and  unequal  Force.  But  Men, 
under  all  Circumftances,  have  the 
lame  general  ftanding  Inclination 
to  render  themfelves  happy.  So 
•that  it  may  be  faid,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  Variety  of  Purluits  and 
Paflions,  wherewith  Men  compais 
.Sea  and  Land,  to  gain  their  feve- 
ral  Ends,  that  they  have,  proper- 
ly fpeaking,  if  we  would  refolve 
Things,  "philofbphicaily,  in  their 
true  Origin,  but  one  Inclination. 
This  is  the  Center,  towards  which 
^11  the  Lines  of  Motion,  in  Man, 
tend;  and  wherein  they  will  ulti- 
mately 


(  H3  ) 
mately    terminate,    though    he 
ihould  :draw   them  from  every 
Quarter,  or  every  Point,  pi  the 
World,  about  him. 
,  in.  So  that  they,    who  appear 
to   direO:  their  Views,    towards 
very  different  Ends,  and  to  place 
their  Happinels  in  the   Attain- 
ment of  them ;  as  of  Riches,  Power, 
Fame,  or  fenliial  Pleafures;  yet 
are  really  a6ted  with  the  fame  ge- 
neral Defire    of   Happinefe  :    As 
Perfbns    at    an    Entertainment, 
which  is  furnifhed  with  all  the 
Variety  of  Dilhes    that  Luxury 
could  prepare,  do  leverally  chufe 
what  is  moft  agreeable  to  their 
Tafte ;  but  all  are  fuppofed  to  have 
one  common  End,  in  their  differ- 
ent Chpice,  which  is  to  pleafe  the 
Appetite. 

IV.  Had  the  ancient  Philofb- 
phers  confidered  this,  there  would 

Q.1  not 
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not  have  been  any  Neceffity  for 
their  differing  fb  much,  in  Rela- 
tion to  th&  fttprente  End  of  Man; 
concerning  which,  according  to 
^/^rr<>'s  Computation,  there  were, 
in  his  Time,  two  hundred  eighty 
eight  feveral  Opinions.    Here  lay 
the  Ground  of  their  Error;  which 
might  have  been  very  eafily  cor- 
refted.    It  is  evident  they  confi- 
dered  Happinefs,   not  in  relpeft 
to  the  proper  and  formal  Notion 
of  it;  but  to  its  efficient  Caufe; 
that  is,  they  called  that  Happinefs, 
which,  in  any  Meafure,  or  De- 
gree, contributed  to  make  Men 
happy,  or  to  put  the  Soul  in  a 
happy  State ;  but  they  did  not  de- 
fine, what  that  State  of  the  Soul 
was,  wherein  fhe  found,  and  adni- 
ally  felt  herfelf  happy.    It  might, 
to  refume  the  former  Inftance, 
be  asjuftiy  faid,  that  thePleafure 

with 
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with  wliieh  a  Man  eats,  when  he 
is  hungry,  does  not  lie  in  his 
Palate,  but  in  the  A6t  of  eat- 
ing, tho*  helhpuld  have  noTafte; 
as  that  Riches,  or  other  external 
AjJ vantages  of  Life,  make  Men 
happy;  and  not  an  inward Confci- 
ouiheis  of  Delight ;  to  which  yet 
we  4o  npt  deny,  they  may  be,  in 
many  Refpedls,  inftrumental. 

V.  Epicurus^  great  as  his  Er- 
rors, aijd  iippipus  as  his  Princi- 
ples^ were,  on  other  Accounts, 
yet  thought  more  regularly  upon 
this  Article,  |:han  the  reft  of  the 
Philplbphers :  He  conlidered  Hap- 
pinefsi,  formally,  as  it  was  to  be 
confidere4,  in  itfelf;  not  as  it  de- 
pended on  e!3tte^nal  or  foreign 
CaHfe.§ ;  'without;  which,  how  con- 
venient Ibever  they  may  be  ap- 
prehpnd,ed,  yet  the  Soul  may  be 
co^icciv^  ito  fubliit  in  a  State  of 

Q.3  Eafe 
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Eafe  ^nd  Pleafure.  As  fuppoiing^ 
on  the  other  Hand,  a  Man  in  the 
full  ar^d  entire  Pofleffion  of  them^ 
yet  if  he  feel  any  inward  Diforder^ 
or  Uneafinefs  of  Jyiind,  he  is,  ne- 
ceflariiy,   in  Proportion,  mifera- 

bl?  and  unhappy,         >  -;' 
VL  His  Maxim,  therefore,  was 

true,,  that  the  Happinefs  of  Man 
confifted  in  his  being  eafy  and 
ple^fed ;  but  it  was  a  wrong 
Inference,  to  (ay.  He  taught, 
as  he  hath  been  cjiarged,  that 
Men  had  Nothing  tP  do,  but  to 
give  a  full  Scope  to  th^  Appetites 
of  eatijig,  and  drinking ;  or  to  in- 
dulge themfelves  in  Exc^fTes  of  any 
Kind,  to  which  their  Inclinations 
might  prompt  them.  For  it  apr 
pears  fufficiently  from  Cicero,  that 
he  prefer ibed  Temperance  and  So- 
briety as  pi^oper  Means  of  mode- 
rating the  PafTions,  and  of  prevent  T 

ing 
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ing  their  irregular  Effects ;  and, 
as  tending,,  on  that  Account,  di- 
rectly to  make  Men  happy.  -  For 
there  can  be  no  Happinefs  with- 
out Frieedom  from  Pain;  tho'  we 
are,  indeed,  more  perfectly  hap- 
py in  the  Enjoyment  of  actual 
Pleafure.  But  the  Word  Pleafure 
carrying  in  it  an  ambiguous  Sig- 
nification, and  importing  both 
innocent  and  criminal  Pleaflires, 
the  other  Se<5ls  of  Philofbphers 
having  a  Jealoufy  from  the  athe- 
iftical  Principles  o£  Epicurus,  that 
he  intended  Pleafure  in  the  worft 
Senfe,  united  in  decrying  his  Doc- 
trine, and  in  rendering  his  Memo- 
ry odiou^^;.  p>retending,  that  his 
Syftem,  as  it  had  Relation  to 
the  Conduft  of  human  Life,  di- 
rectly opened  a  Way  to  all  Manner 
of  criminal  Liberties;  and,  par^ 
ticularly,  to  that  of  an  impure 
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Commerce    between    the     two 
Sexes. 

VII.  His  Notions,  however,  in 
general,  as  to  the  formal  Caufe  of 
Happinefs,  were  true  and  well 
founded ;  but  in  thefe  two  Re- 
fpefts  falfe :  That  he  did  not  make 
God  the  Author  of  our  Happi- 
nefs, who  alone  can  produce,  in 
the  Soul,  thofe  Senfations,  which 
make  us  happy  ;  and  that  he  de- 
nied the  Exiftence  of  immaterial 
Beings ;  which  alone  can  have  any 
Senfations,  either  of  Happinefe, 
or  Mifery. 


CHAP. 
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Chap.    XIV. 

fPT)ether  moral  J^irtue  is  re- 
atty  praHicahle  ? 

I.  One  Reafm  of  fropoftng  the 
H^  ft  ion,  from  what  bad  heen 
fata  hefore  concerning  the  Taf- 
ftons.    n,  m,  IV,  V.  The  Dtf 
^ficulty  on  that  Occafion  remo- 
ved;  and  of  the  raffions  of 
Envy,  and  Ambition,  in  par- 
ticular.    VI.   Ko  Confequence 
from    the    latter    of    thefe 
Tajjions,    eJpeciaUy  y    to    the 
Trejudice    of  moral  Virtue. 
Vn.  Other  Arguments  tending 
tofbeWy  that  moral  Virtue  is 
impradticaj^le,  profofed  to  he 

examined. 


examined.  Vin.  Concerning 
'  the  Depravity  of  human  Na- 
ture, and  the  Deceit fulnefs  of 
humdfi  Virtues.  IX.  Oh/e&ions 
from  themfopnerly  con/idered 
^  hy  the  Jiiithor.  X.  But  Tt/hy 
here  proppfid  to  he.'fummarily 
examined.    XI,XIi;Xin,XIV, 

XV,  XVI,  xvn,  xvin,  xix, 

XX.  Several  Ar^ments  in 
Confutation  of  them.  XXI.  A 
juji  Sentiment  of  St.  Auilin. 

XXII:  Man  sDeJirudion frrnn 
htmfelf 

I.  A  FTER  all  that  has  been 
-f**  fard,  in  the  laft  Chapter, 
concjsrning  the  Paflions ;  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  pretended,  that  if 
moral  Virtue  fhould  depend  on 
the  Government  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rules  there  laid  down, 
there   is  little  Probability,  that 

we 
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we  ihbuld  be  capable  of  pra€liling 
moral  Virtue.  For  totally  to  era- 
dicate the  Pafliohs  is  impoflible ; 
or,-  were  that  poflible,  it  would 
riot  yet  be  proper,  or  convenient, 
to  oppole  the  End  and  Deiign  of 
Nature  in  them;  an  End,  on 
many  Accounts,  falutary  and  be- 
neficial both  to  ourfelves,  and  to 
othei^.  There  is,  therefore,  not 
only  a  phyfical  Neceffity,  that 
we  ihould  be  fubjeft  to  the  firft 
Impulses  of  Paifion,  which  are  na- 
turally unavoidable,  and  operate 
in  Virtue  of  a  mechanical  Con- 
ftru6tion  of  our  Body;  but  a  mo- 
ral Expediency,  that  they  (hould 
very  often  be  gratified.  But 
yet  we  know  the  Nature  of  them 
is  fiich,  that  they  grow  more 
bold,  extravagant,  and  ungovern- 
able, by  Indulgence  :  The  Conle- 
quence  of  which  is,  that  inftead 

of 
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of  animating  us^  in  Pmfuit  of  what 
is  really  beneficial^,  and  falutary ; 
or  in  avoiding  any  Thing  noxious 
and  prejudicial  to  us;  they  per- 
vert the  very  Ufe  of  Reafbn; 
cauie  iuch  Emotions  in  the  Bo- 
dy ;  and  fpread  fuch  a  Darknefs 
over  the  Mind;  that  we  lee  No- 
thing in  a  true  Light,  but  blind- 
ly chufe  the  worfe  initead  of  the 
better  Part :  And  even,  fometimes. 
Men  are  tranfported  by  Paffion, 
to  commit  the  moil:  fhameful  and 
execrable  Crimea.  To  this  it  is 
added,  thatPerfbns  of  the  greatek 
Reputation  fprWiidom,  and  other 
Abilities,  have  been,  on  certain 
Occafions,  excited,  by  their  V^f 
lipns,  to  do  Things  that  are  not 
convenient:  Things  inconfiftent 
with  their  known  Principles,  and 
below  fheir  Ghajra^er :  The  meei- 

eft  Men  hav^  been  provoked  by 

giving 


giving  Way  to  Anger,  to  (peak 
unad<oifedljf  with  their  Lips;  and 
PerCbns  of  eminent  Sanftity  and 
Devotion,  by  hearkenitig  to  the 
Defires  of  impure  Love,  have  in- 
volved themfelves  in  the  Guilt  of 
very  impious  and  unjuft  Anions. 
And  the  like  ill  CcMlfequences 
might  be  exemplified  in  r^^tGt  to 
all  the  other  Paflions;  concerning 
which  it  has  been  farther  obferved, 
that  as  we  find  it  diffici^lt,  at  all 
Times,  to  opp(^  our  biclina- 
tions,  Specially,  when  more  vio- 
lently provoked,  and  put  in  Mo- 
tion; lb  there  are  Ibme  PafTiims 
which  ap^ar  to  be,  in  themfelves> 
diredtly  criminal ;  and,  astothefe, 
we  are  told.  Men  ought  not  fo 
much  to  confider  the  Method  of 
Regulation,  as  heW  they  may  Co- 
tally  extirpate  them. 

1 

n.  That 
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U.  That  I  may  not  be  thought 
to  have  prefcribed  anyThing^in  the 
Nature  of  it,  above  human  Capa- 
city ;  it  may  be  proper  to  iky 
Something  diftin6tly  in  Anfwer  to 
thefe  leveral  Objed;ions. 

in.  As  to  the  Power  of  the 
Paffions,  in  order  to  pervert  the 
Ufe  of  Reafon ;  we  grant  this  to 
be  an  EfFed:,  which  hath  frequent- 
ly happened;  but  it  is  an  acciden- 
tal and  irregular  EfFed: ;  which 
Men  might  have  prevented,  thro' 
a  good  Ufe  of  their  Reafon  and 
Liberty,  by  which  their  Paffions 
ought  always  to  be  regulated .  The 
Fault,  therefore,  was  not  in  the 
Paflions,  but  in  the  Abufe'of  their 
Power  and  Liberty;  and  in  ex- 
ceeding thofe  Bounds,  wherein 
the  Paffions  were  intended  by  the 
Author  of  Nature  to  be  reftrain^. 

IV.  As 
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rV.  As  to  the  Examples  of 
great,  and,  in  refpeft  to  their 
general  Character,  of  good  and  pi- 
ous Men ;  all  that  can  be  inferred 
from  the  Excefles,  into  which  they 
have  been  betrayed,  is ;  that  there 
are  Seafons,  wherein  Peribns  ani- 
mated with  a  ftrong,,and  lively 
Senfe  of  Virtue,  are  yof  more  un- 
guarded ;  or,  wherein,  there  are 
Ibme  peculiar  unhappy  Circum- 
flances  of  Temptation,  adapted, 
in  one  Kind,  or  other,  to  the  Si- 
tuation they  are  in,  attended  with  a 
Force,  they  are  lefs  able,  or, 
at  the  Time,  lels  inclined  to 
refill.  But:,  whatever,  the  vio- 
lent Motives  to  fuch  Diforders 
may  be  in  great  or  good  Men; 
their  G)ndu6l  is  no  farther  a  Pne- 
cedent  to  us,  than  it  is  agreeable 
to  Realbn ;  the  common  Law,  by 
which  all  reafbnable  Beings  are 

to 
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to  be  governed.  Precedents,  where 
there  is  any  competent  Authori- 
ty to  recommend  them,  may  rea- 
fbnably  be  followed,  if  no  certain 
or  itated  Judgment  can  be  made^ 
in  the  Cafe,  from  the  Letter,  or 
Intention  of  the  Law ;  but  they 
are  never  to  be  followed,  or  upon 
any  Pretence  of  Authority  what- 
ever, againft  Law.  And,  as  to 
the  laftSuggeftion,  that  there  are 
iome  Paflions,  of  which  Nature  En- 
vy is,  pretended  tobediredly  evil, 
and  unreafonable  in  themfelves: 
This  is  precarioufly  fpoien,  and 
without  Grounds.  All  the  Paf- 
fions,  fo  far  as  they  are  natural, 
are  good ;  Envy  therefore,  as  it 
imports  a  State  of  Unealinefs,  or 
Dilcontent,  at  the  Happinefs,  or 
fuperior  Merit  of  another  Peribn, 
not  being  a  reafonable,  cannot  be 
a  natural  Paflion,    it  being  the 

De- 
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Defigii  of  Kature ;  tvhich  always 
proceeds  iiccording  to  a  certain 
and  well  regulated  Order,  that 
there  may  be  no  oppofite  in- 
coniiitent  Principles  in  her  Work; 
but  that  the  governing  Principle 
in  Man,  fhould  govern  every 
Part  -;  that  there  fhould .  be  no 
Schifm  in  the  Bodjf,  or  natural 
Syftein;  but  a  due  "Harmony  and 
Subordination  of  eyery  Member 
to  the  Head.  Tho'  even,  in  re- 
fpe6l  to  Ervoy  itfelf^  that  moft 
ungenerous  and  ignoble  Paffion,  as 
proceeding  ixCtxA  the  Motives  be- 
fore mentioned  ;'  yet  if 'it'  only 
imported  an  Emiilatidn  of  thOfc 
Things,  wherein- Perfons  df  real 
Merit  excel,  and  4  Secret  Regret 
at  our  own  Defc6b,'  followed  with 
an  Endeavoui^'  to.  repaif  and 
imend  them  j  it  would  be  lb 
far  from  being  a  culpable  Paffion, 

R  that 
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that  it  might  be  attended  with 
many  happy  Confequences  advan- 
tageous to  ourfelves,  and  to  So- 
ciety. The  Sorrow  or  Griet  which 
attends  it,  is  not,  as  fuch,  criminal, 
but  indifferent ;  aild  becomesgood, 
or  ill,  according  to  the  Occafion 
whereby  it  is  excited,  or  theKnd 
which  is  propoled  by  it. 

V.  The  fame  may  be  obferved 
concerning  another  Eaffion;  which, 
tho'  not  criminal  in  a  qualiiied 
Senle,yet,  in  popular  Acceptation, 
ia  reputed  among  the  irregular 
paffions,  1  mean  that  oi  ^mhi- 
ftQUyto  which  Men  of  great 
Minds,  of  an  a6live  and  en- 
terprisdng  Spirit,  are,  in  Propor- 
tion,^ commonly  more  addiSied. 
But  if  the  End  of  it  be  only  a  De- 
fire,  which  a  Man  hath  to  diltin- 
guilh  himfelf  by  great  and  noble 
AQawi^i  or  to  be  put  in  a  better 

Ca- 
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Capacity  of  doing  Good  ;  or  of  ap- 
pearing in  a  better  Light  to  that 
End ;  for  without  this  Advantage,' 
the  fineit  Qualities  in  the  World 
will  be  of  little  Significancy ;  Am- 
bition, if  confined  to  thefe  Views» 
and  regulated  in  all  its  Purfuits 
by  them,  is  not  only  innocent, 
but  highly  laudable.  Nay,  a 
Man,  to  whom  Nature  has  giyen 
a  greater  Extent  and  Elevation 
of  Mind,  is  wanting  to  himfelfi 
arid  to  h?r  Intention,  if  his  Views 
are  not  raifed  and  extended  in 
Proportion.  The  Difficulty  is, 
left,  in.  affe<3:ing  to  ftrike  too 
high  or  quick  a  Note  on  this  String, 
he  fhould  give  it  too  llrong  ^ 
rone  :.  Temerity  and  Boldnels  be- 
ing mpre  incident  to  fuch,  who 
tiave  more  Fire  and  Spirit  in  their 
Temper.     And,   therefore,   it  is 

too  common  for  the  ambitipus, 
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inftead  of  endeavouring  regularly 
to  eftablifh  a  Reputation  by  great j 
generous,  and  ufeflil  Services,  in 
that  Sphere  of  Action  which  Pro- 
vidence has  afligned  to  them^  to 
observe  no  Meafures  of  Confcience 
towards  God,  or  towards  Man; 
ib  they  may  be  able  to  remove 
every  Thing,  and  every  Perlbn, 
that  ftands  in  their  Way  :   For, 
when  Ambition  breaks  but  into 
this  Tumour,  there  is  no  Confide  - 
ration  either  of  publick  Good,  *or 
of  private  Right ;  no  Refpeft  of 
Jullice,  or  Humanity ;  •  of  Truth, 
or -Honour;  that  will  be  of  Force 
fufficient  to  reftrain  it.    Bribery 
and  Corruption,  Cruelty  and  Op- 
preffion.    Breach   of   Faith    and 
Friendfhip,  and  of  all  Laws   hu- 
iiian  and  divine,  even,  in  more 
brutal  Tempers,  thole  of  com- 
mon Decency,  and  good  Nature, 

will 
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•will  be  thought  lawful ;  at  leaft 
very  excufable ;  under  a  Pretence 
of  being  neceflary  to  the  main 
End  projJofed. 

VI.  Biit  thefe  Gonfequences  of 
an  irregular  Ambition,  or  what- 
ever particularEfFeftsof  it  might 
be  enumerated,  as  deitru6tive  to 
the  Peace  and  Tranquillity  of  pri- 
vate Men,  of  private  Families, 
and  frequently  of  whole  Commu- 
nities, which  are  made  a  Sacrifice 
to  it,  are  only  to  be  confidered 
as  Deviations  from  thofe  Rules, 
whereby  truly  great  Minds  ought 
to  regulate  their  Defires.  Such 
abufive  Characters  of  Ambition, 
may,  however,  afford  an  excel- 
lent Caution  agauift  all  irregular 
Motions  of  it ;  and  ought  not  to  pre- 
judice a  Delire,  which  the  Reader, 
if  he  pleafes,  may  call  Ambition, 
of  excelling  in  fuch  Things,  where- 
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by  a  Man  may  really  diftinguiili 
himfelf,  as  a  more  uleful,  or  ho- 
nourable Member  of  Society.  An 
Ambition  to  be,  and  to  do  good, 
being  an  Ambition  to  be  more  like 
the  molt  perfect  and  holy  Being, 
the  Fountain  of  all  Goodneis. 
This  Paffion,  therefore,  which  is 
thought  fo  peculiarly  impatient 
of  Reftraint,  and  to  let  itfelf  above 
all  Rules,  which  are,  indeed,  in- 
feparable  Charad:ers  of  it,  when 
immoderate;  is  yet,  when  regu- 
lated by  the  Intention  and  Ends 
of  Nature,  capable  of  being  v^ry 
fiibfervient,  if  not,  of  all  other 
Paffions,  the  moft  fliblervient,  to 
great  and  glorious  Actions. 

Vn.  W^  muft  feelv,  therefore, 
for  ibme  other  Reafons  to  Ihew, 
that  moral  Virtue  is  impractica- 
ble, than  thofe,  which  are  pre- 
tended from  the  Difficulty  of  go- 
verning 
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verning  the  Paffiqas.  For  fuppo^ 
fing  our  Affections  perfedlly  well 
regulated  according  to  Nature, 
in  refpeCl  to  fuch  Things  as  are 
Obje^  of  our  Love,  or  Averfa- 
tion:  There  i^  flijl  Something 
further  requiiite  to  the  Morality 
of  pur  Anions ;  namely^  that  they 
Ihould  be  performed  in  fuch  a. 
Manner,  and  with  fuch  Purity, 
and  Simplicity  of  Intention,  as 
may  render  tnpm  acceptable  to 
God.  For  our  Happinefs,  the 
End  of  all  our  Ad:ions,  depending 
upon  the  good  Pleaiure  of  God,  if 
we  cannot  perform  an  acceptable 
Service  to  him,  a  Service  w|iich' 
it  may  pleaie  him  to  reward  with 
a  Happinefs  proper  to  our  Stat^ 
and  Condition,  we  Ihould.  in  vain 
endeavour  to  perform  it.        ' . 

Vin.   Now,   it  is  pretended* 
that  whatever  the  Reditude  of 
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human  Nature  might  be,  when 
Man  was  originally  formed  by  a 
wife,  holy,  and  good  God  ;  yet 
human  Nature    (by  what  Means 
it  is   not   here  neceflary  to  in- 
quire )  hath  much  declined  from 
the    fuppofed    Order    and  Per- 
fedibn  of  that  State.     So  that 
even  when  Man  does  not  appear 
to  a6l  from  any  particular  Im- 
pulfe  of  Paffion,    yet  his  Adtion 
is  feldom  or  nev^r  conformable,  in 
all  Relpefts,  to  the  Rule  of  it ; 
which  requires,  that  Man,  in  his 
Character  of  a  moral  Agent,  ihould 
always  a^  with  a  virtuous  and 
good  Intention.     And  yet  were 
his  beft  Ad:ions,  thofe  which  are 
materially  good  and  regular,  as 
to  the  external:  Manner  of  their 
Performance, .  to .  be  examined  by 
this  Rule ;  we  are  told,  they  would 
not  only  be  foun^  deficient,  but 

many 
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many  Times  very  blameable  and 
vicious.  It  is  owing,  lay  they, 
to  Pride,  Vanity,  Eafe,  Decency, 
a  Defire  of  obliging  in  order  to  be 
obliged,  the  Awe  of  Superiors, 
Cuftom,  Education,  natural  Tem- 
per, or  acquired  Habits,  the  Fear 
of  Shame,  of  Punilhment,  orLofs, 
that  Men  perform  certain  exte- 
rior Duties  in  common  Efteem, 
without  any  Regard,  any  feparate 
Regard,  to  a  Principle  of  Confci- 
ence.  It  was  this  Want  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  good  Intention,  that, 
in  the  Opinion  of  Ibme  Perfbns  e- 
minent  for  human,  as  well  as  the- 
ological Knowledge,  render.ed  the 
molt  heroick  Virtues  of  the  Hea- 
thens, as  they  appeared  in  the 
Eye  of  the  World,  only  fo  many 
fplendid  Sins.  And  there  are 
fome,  who  pafs  the  like  Cenlure 
upon  thole,  who  profels  to  believe 

the 
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the  Truth,  and  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Rules  of  a  divine  Revela- 
tion. There  are  modern  Wits, 
philolbphical  Wits,  who  will 
not  allow,  that  there  are  any 
Perfons  in  the  World,  except  a  Je- 
le6t  Number  diftinguiftied,  from 
the  reft  of  human  Race,  by  a 
Ipecial  San6lificatiOn ;  who  are  ca- 
pable of  performing  the  leaft  Ad: 
of  moral  Obedience,  that  God  can 
approve;  or  which  can  forward 
them  towards  the  Ends  all  Men 
invincibly  purfue.  Freedom  from 
Pain,  and  Happinels.  So  that  the 
moral  World,  how  beautiful  fo- 
ever  Morality  is,  in  the  Theory, 
yet,  in  Fa£t,  is  only  made  up  of 
Appearances ;  and  the  belt  Acti- 
ons of  Men,  could  we  fee  upon 
what  Motives,  with  what  Tem- 
per, and  for  what  Ends  they  ad, 
would  have  a  very  different  Sen- 
tence 
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tencc  pafled  upon  them  by  hiin, 
^hofeeth  not  as  Man  feetby  and 
whoje  Judgment  is  always  accord- 
ing to  Truth.  It  is,  in  particular 
to  Pride,  that,  they  fay.  Men  owe 
the  Reputation  of  many  Actions, 
which  the  holy  and  righteous 
God  deteils.  ' 

IX.  I  have,,  on  another  Occa- 
fion,  mentioned  and  confuted  a 
Principle,  which  I  coniidered  not 
only  as  highly  injurious  to  human 
Nature,  but  to  the  Honour  and 
Goodnefs  of  God :  And  it  being 
aflerted  by  certain  Names  of  Di- 
ftind:ion  in  the  politer  Parts  of 
Literature,  I  particularly  exami- 
ned fome  of  the  principal  Realbns, 
whereby  they  endeavoured  to 
fupport  it ;  not  that  I  had  to  do 
with  weak  or  artlels  Adverfaries ; 
but  the  Love  and  Force  of  Truth 
was  fijperior  to  all  other  Confide- 

rations ; 
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rations;  and  now  conftrain  me 
to  obferve,  what  occurs  to  my 
Thoughts  towards  a  general  Aa- 
Iwer,  of  fb  pernicious  a  Principle; 
without  defcending  to  take  Notice 
the  particular  Arguments  ad- 
vanced to  maintain  it. 

X.  And  it  is  the  more  incum- 
bent on  one,  who  would  write  a 
TreatHe  of  Morality,  to   refiite 
this  Principk  ;  as  it  is  not  only 
elpoufed  by  Authors,  who  are  iup- 
pofed  to  have  written  with  great- 
er Freedom  of  Thought,  and  not 
to  have  been  remarkable  for  a  very 
ftri^  Morality:     But,   as  fome 
Perfons  of  great  Learning,    and 
Piety,  have  maintained  the  fame 
Principle,  as  a  Ipecial  Article  of 
Belief,    and    a  neceflary   Confe- 
quence  of  human  Depravity ;  how- 
ever, it  was  originally  occafioned, 
or   has   been    Snce    propagated. 
And,  XL  If 
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XI.  If  Man^in  his  natural  StaM, 
for  I  confine  myfelf  to  that,  be 
under  an  abfolute  Incapacity  <if 
doing  any  Thing,  really  accepta- 
ble to  God;  any  Thing,  but  what 
is  highly  offenfive  and  |>roivoking 
to  God ;  and  w4iiGh,  therefore,  tho' 
Man  ufes  his  bell  Endeavours  to 
pleale  him,  iiltiit  be  neceilarilydif- 
pleafing  to  him;  this  Incapacity 
muft  proceed,  either  from  Want  of 
Dire£tion,orAfliftiance :  EitherMan 
lias  not  fufficient  Light  to  inform 
him  concerning  his  Obligation  to 
1  moral  Condudl ;  or  it  is,  fiich  a 
Light,  as  ferves  only  to'  Ihew  him 
his  Way,  and  direct  him  to  his 
End,  whilft  he  has  no  Power,  or 
perhaps,  no  Inclination  to  follow  it* 

Xn.  That  Man  does  not  want 
a  competent  Light  for  his  Direc- 
tion appears  from  what  has  been 
faid ;  and,  indeed;  fuppoiing  Man 

wanted 
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wanted  fuch  Light,   he  could  be 
under  no  moral  Obligation  to  a6t; 
for  the  Morality  of  any  AQ:ion 
neceflarily    fuppofes    a   previous 
Knowledge  of  what  we  ought  to 
do,  and  a  Conformity  of  Behaviour 
to  Ibme  ilated  Rule.     So  that  we 
can  never  be  obliged  to  a6t,    but 
in  0)nfequence  of  what  we  know 
to  be  our  Duty ;  at  leaft,  by  fome 
general  Law.    Neither  can  we  be 
obliged  to  adl  any  further,  than  ac- 
cording to  the   Extent  of  our 
Knowledge. 

Xni.  And,  therefore,  the  ge- 
neral  Opinion  is,  that  Mans  utter 
Deficiency,  in  diicharging  what 
we  call  moral  Duty,  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  Want  of  Knowledge, 
but  of  Strength :  The  Light  which 
is  in  him  being  fufficient  to  re- 
prove, to  rebuke  and  exhort  him, 
and  fo  to  render  him  lelf-condem- 

ned 
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ned ;  while  no  natural  Means  are 
afforded  to  hiin,  whereby  he  may 
be  enabled  to  ad:  according  to  it. 
Yet  fuch  a  Light,  which  on- 
ly fhews  a  Man  his  End,  to  render 
him  more  miferable,  by  the  In- 
capacity, he  apprehends  himfelf 
under,  of  attaining  it,  and  which 
direds  him  to  no  Remedy,  or 
Method  of  Cure,  does  not  give 
us  that  Idea  of  the  divine  Good- 
neis,  which  naturally  arifes  in  th^ 
Mind,  when  we  contemplate  it. 
Neither  is  it  more  coniiftent  with 
the  Jultice  of  God  to  deprive  Men 
of  Happinels  on  Account  of  Offen- 
ces, if  fuch  ^^«  be  Offences,  which 
it  is  naturally  impolTible  fcH:  them 
to  avoid ;  than  it  is  con^ftent  with 
his  Goodneis  to  give  them  the  De- 
lire,  and  Knowledge  of  Things, 
which  after  all  their  Endeavours 
they  muft  ever  delpair  of  poflef- 
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fihg.  And  yet  on  Suppofition  that 
Man,  in  his  natural  State,  has 
not  a  competent  Meafiire  of  Light, 
and  Strength,  whereby  he  may 
be  qualified  to  know  and  prad:ife 
moral  Duty,  in  fome  acceptable 
Manner  to  God,  both  thefe  Con- 
fequenCes  appear  to  be  unavoida- 

hle. 

•  XrV.  So  that  whatever  the  Ad- 
vantages of  revealed  Religion  may 
be,  which  will  be  coniidered  in 
the  Sequal.  it  feems  more  hono- , 
rary  to  thefe  glorious  Perfections  i 
of  God,  his  Juftice  and  Goodnefsj 
to  which  may  be  added  his  Attri- 
bute of  Holineft,  that  Men,  in  a 
mere  State  of  natural  Religion, 
maf  ad  from  truly  religious  Mo- 
tives, and  upon  a  Principle  of  Sin- 
cerity ;  and  it  is  alfo  more  human 
and  candid  to  believe  that  leveral 
of  the  Heathens  did  ad:  in  that 

Man- 
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Mariner,  than  to  refolve  all  thofe 
ihining  A6tions,which  they  perfor- 
med, and  for  which  we  now  ad- 
mire them,  folely>  into  a  Motive 
of  Pride,    or  Vanity. 

XV.  To  render  an  Action  aCr 
ceptable  to  God,  if  .any  Qualifi- 
cations cjtn  be  conceived  proper 
to  that  End,  it  is  requifite  that 
we  fliould  love  him,  ..  that  we 
fhould  refer  what  we*  do  to  his 
Honour  and  Glory ;  that  we 
Ihould  efteem  Virtue  for  the  na- 
tive Beauty ,  and  Excellency,  as 
well  as  for  the  confequential  Re- 
wards of  it ;  and,  efpecially, .  as  it 
brings  us  nearer  to  an  Aflimilation 
with  the  molt  perfed  Being ;  the 
Riile  and  Model  of  Perfediion  to 
all  other  Beings.  A  divine  Reve- 
lation, we  grant,  will  very  much 
tend  to  itrengthen  thisfe  Motives ; 
and  caule  them  to  operate  with 

S  far 
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far  greater  Force :  Yet  to  thofe^ 
who  will  attend  to  the  natural 
Principles  of  Rdigion^  it  muft 
beowned^  they  do  not  want  their 
due  Weight,  to  peHuade ;  at  leaft^ 
it  will  be  impofQbie  for  any  Man 
to  ifaew^  that  they  are,  in  all 
Caies^  tbo  weak  to  periiiade.  Be- 
ings confefledly,  reasonable  in 
themlelves,  why  Ihould  it  be  im- 
poflible  for  realanable  Agents  to 
be  conduced  by  them  ?  Why 
fiionld  a  Man  s  Rea&fn  have  the 
ieaft  Power  to  determine  him^ 
where  the  l>ed£ons  of  it  are  the 
moft  clear,  ftrong,  and  incontes- 
table; and  where  it  is  hislntereft 
withall  that  he  fhoukl  be  deter- 
mined ?  If  Men  wiU  not  attend  to 
the(e  Motives,  that  is  mtt  to  be 
charged  to  any  Want*,  eitho*  <]f 
Light,  Strength,  or  Conveniens 
cy  in  them;    but  to  their  own 

cul- 


culpable  Negled:  The  Effeas 
of  which  they  mighty  by  duly 
confidering  them,  have  prevent^ 
ed;  and  flich  a  Coniideration 
would  readily  have  difcovered  to 
them,  that  the  Motives,  I  have 
here  mentioned,  to  moral  Virtue, 
are,  in  their  own  Nature,  more 
powerful  to  perfuade  to  the  Prac- 
tice of  it,  than  any  temporal  Gon- 
fiderations  can  be  to  induce  a  con- 
trary Pra^ice.  And  why  Ihould 
not  Men,  in  an  A^air  of  the  great- 
eft  Concernment  to  them,  and 
where  they  are  now  prefumed  to 
ad  deliberately,  with  Knowledge 
and  Gonvi£tion^  be  as  capable  of 
zQmg  conformably  to  what  Rea- 
fon  and  Prudence  direft,  as  in 
other  Gales  of  far  lefs  Confequence 
to  them  ?  Why  Ihould  they  not, 
inthisCafe,  govern  themfelves  ac- 
cording to  that  Maxim  by  which 

S  %  all 
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all  wife  and  prudent  Perfbns  are 
governed  in  every  Cafe;  that  iSj 
V<?  preler  a  more  ftrong  and  ex- 
cellent Motivej  to  a  wc^k  and 
unjult  Motive. 

XVI.  Thofe  very  Perfons,  who 
fay,  Man,  in  his  natural  State, 
never  iadls  from  •  a  true  Principle 
of  Virtue,  will  not  deny,  the 
Light  of  Reafon  is  fufficient  to 
inform  him,  that  he  ought  toi 
love,  to  fear,  to  honour  God ;  and 
to  purfue  his  own  Happinefs ;  his 
true  Happinefs;  by  all  thole  Means, 
which  God  has-appointed  towards 
the  Attainment  of  it.  Several  of 
the  Philofophers  difcovered  thefe 
Truths ;  and  they  are  ib  obvious, 
indeed,  when  we  gi^^e  the  kail 
Attention  to  them,  .that  they 
feemed  rather  to  flow  from  the 
primary  Conceptions  of  Nature, 
than  to  be  the  Reful^:  of  Art,  or 

-    •  any 
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any  philofbphical  Inquiry.  Now, 
on  Suppblition^  Man  might,  by 
the  Light  of  Nature,  know  thefe 
Principles,  it  will  be  impoflible  to 
fliew,  they  neither,  in  FaGf,  had, 
nor,  mrtualfyy  could  have,  any  Re- 
gard to  them  in  their  Conduct. 

XVII.  Upon  a  general  Confide- 
ration,  were  we  not  otherwife  con- 
vinced by  Experience,  it  would  be 
an  Inference  fupported  by  much 
ftronger  Appearances  of  Probabi- 
lity, that  reafbnable  Agents  have 
always  ad;ed,  upon  the  molt  clear, 
powerful  and  reafbnable  Motives: 
And  fuch  are,  inconteitably,  the 
Motives  above-mentioned,  to  all 
thofe,  who  will  confider  theni,with 
any  becoming  Degree  of  Attention. 

XVin.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
only  a  more  pious  and  chijritable, 
but  alfb.a  more,  natural  Conclur 
fion, '  that  fe  vei'al  of  thok,  .whp 

S  g  had 
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had  no  other  Light  to  dire£fc  them, 
but  that  of  their  own  Reafon; 
fiich  .of  them,  efpecially,  who 
have  been  much,  and  publicilyj 
efteemed  for  their  Wi^om  and 
Probity,  did  a^  upon  a  virtuous 
Principle,  than  that  they  had  no 
other  End  in  all  their  Actions, 
but  Vanity,  Intcreft,  Regard  to 
external  Decency,  or  ibine  like 
foreign,  and,  merely,  human 
Motive.  It  will  be  impoflible  to 
prove,  that  the  Heathens  did  not 
do,  what  was,  in  the  Nature  of  the 
Thing,  reafonabletobedone;  and 
what  it,  principally,  concerned 
them  to  do,  in  Point  of  their  true 
Intereft. 

XIX.  It  is  a  Truth  flowing  from 
the  eflential  Perfed:ions  of  the  di- 
.vinc  Nature,  that  God,  in  crea- 
ting Mankind,  designed  their  Hap- 
pine&;  and  willeth,  confoqnently, 

That 
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*rba$  all  Men  Jbould  he  fished, 
l^or^    whatever   that  ExprelHon 
may  be  extended  to  fignify,  in 
tKe  holy  Scriptures,   it  only  im* 
ports,   according  to  the  prefent 
Acceptation  of  it,  that  God  will- 
eth,  all  Men  fhould   he  ht^\ 
happy,  in  fbme  MeaiUre,  porpor* 
^ioned  to  their  natural  Powers 
and  Capacities;  at  leaft,  in  fuch 
Meafure,    thgt  the  Miferies,    to 
which  they  may  be  here  expo- 
fed,   ihall  not  exceed  the  Bene- 
fits of  Life  to  themi  unlcfs  thro' 
a   culpable  Abuib  of  their  Li- 
berty, 

This  being  admitted,  the  firft 
Confeqyence  is,  that  God,  who 
always  adapts  proper  Means  to 
the  End  defigned  by  him,  will 
have  aU  Men  come  ta  the  Kmw-^ 
ledge  of  the  Truth  \  that  being 
th«  light,  the  true  Light,  where- 

S  4  by 
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by  every  Man  is  to  conduct  him- 
lelf,  in  his  Way  to  Happine/s. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  neceflary,  in 
this  Method  of  arguing  from  the 
Perfeftions  of  the  divine  Nature, 
(which,  of  all  other  Methods,  is 
the  moft  certain  and  conclufive, 
upon  the  Subject  of  Morality) 
that  fuch  a  Meafiire  of  Know- 
ledge ihould  be  communicated  to 
Man,  as  is  fufficient,  when  he 
follows  the  Direction  of  it,  to 
render  him  happy.  For,  other- 
wifci  contrary  to  our  Suppofition,' 
God,  having  propofed  an  End, 
a  moft  excellent  and  beneficial 
iEnd,  an  End  worthy  of  himfelf, 
in  the  Creation  of  Man,  had  yet 
left  him  without  the  neceflary 
Means,  that  Ihould  lead  to  it. 

A  fecond  Coniequence  is,  that 
every  Man  in,  his  natural  State, 
muft  farther  be  fuppofed,  to  have 

-i-  ■'  competent 
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Competent  Abilities  in  order  to 
attain^  what  the  natural  Light 
of  his  Mind  direfts  him  to  pur- 
fue.  For,  otherwife  again,  be- 
fides  the  Incoriveniencies  before 
mentioned,  on  Suppofition  of 
God's  dilpenfing  a  Light  to  Man, 
which  would  ferve  only  to  re- 
proach and  condemn  him,  to 
Ihew  him  his  Defeds  and  his  Mi- 
fery,  the  Conlequence  immedi- 
ately foregoingj^  with  refpeft  to 
God  s  Failure  of  the  End  proposed 
by  him,  a  Confequence,  highly 
derogatory  to  his  Honour,  would 
here  alio  equally  hold  good. 

XX.  So  certain,  therefore,  as 
it  is,  that  God  deiigns  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  Man;  and  that  moral 
Virtue  is  neceflary  to  Man's  Hap- 
pineis ;  fo  certain  we  may  be,  God 
did  intend  to  afford  Man  the 
Means,  and  hath  adlually  afford- 
ed 
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ed  him  the  Means  of  prafbifing 
moral  Virtue,  in  fiich  a  competent 
Degree,  as  may  tend  to  render 
him  happy.  It  is  necefiary,  in- 
deed, we  ihould  iR>rm  this  Con- 
cluiion,  not  only  for  the  Reaibn 
here  mentioned,  but,  to  the  End, 
we  may  avoid,  at  leaft,  one  of 
thefe  two  impiou3  Suppoiitions ; 
either  that  God  hath  implanted 
in  Man  ib*ong  and  invincible, 
but,  aj;  the  lame  Time,  vain  de- 
lulbry  Defires  of*  Happinefs;  or 
that,  he  has  commanded  Men  to 
do,  what,  in  the  Nature  of  the 
Thing,  is  impoffible  to  be  done, 
in  order  to  attain  Happinels. 

XXI.  A  learned  and  pious  Fa- 
ther of  the  Church  hath,  indeed, 
in  the  Heat  of  Pifpute,  advanced 
fome  Things  leis  favourable  to 
Mankind,  and  to  the  greateit  and 
belt  of  Men>  in  a  mere  State  of 

natural 
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natural  Religion.  Yet  the  Force 
of  Truth,  whqn  he  did  not  di- 
re6lly  attack  the  TelagianSy  or 
his  Zeal  againft  them,  was,  pro- 
bably, lefs  inflamed,  drew  this 
molt  juft  Expoftulation  from  him. 
"  Who  would  not  exclaim  againft 
'*  the  Folly  of  a  Man,  that  fliould 
**  pretend  to  direft  one^  who  is 
'*  known  not  to  be  Capable  of 
*^  following  his  Dire^ons;  or 
**  that  jQiould  condemn  any  Per- 
'^  ion  for  Difobedience,  who  had, 
*'  confefledly,  no  Power  of  obay- 
"  ing  *  ".  Reflections  <^  this 
Kind  are  fo  natural  and  obvious, 
and  the  Force  of  them  fb  irre- 
fiftible,  that  it  is  furprizing  to 
coniider.  Men  ihould  ever  have 

*  Quis  non  clamet  fiuhum  effe  fracefta  dare  a 
at  lilentm  nou  tfiy  quod frMifitWi  factrt^  &  ini' 
tpmm  effe  eum  damjuare^  mi  non  juit  foteftas  juffa 
imfkre.  S'  Auguft. 

been 
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been  put  under  a  Neceffity  of  af- 
ferting    the    Reafonablcnels    of 
them. 

XXn.  I  do  not  here  enter  in- 
to the  Inquiry,  concerning  the 
different  Degrees  of  Happinefs 
to  Men  in  another  Life,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  Degrees  of 
Light  'or  Grace,  communicated 
to  them,  in  this  Life :  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  my  prefent  Purpofe,  to 
aflert,  th^t  all  Men,  how  unequal 
Ibever  their  prefent  Condition 
may  be,  in  both  thefe  Refpefts, 
have  yet  not  only  fufficient  Light, 
but  Strength,  except  by  their 
own  Default,  to  qualify  them  for 
a  competent  Meafure  of  Happi- 
nefs;. and  that  their  *DeJirti6iion, 
confequently ,  is  of  themfelveSi 
and  onfy  of  themfeives. 
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Chap.  XV. 

I 

I 

Of  common,  or  fufficient ;  and 

fpecial  Grace. 

I^  11.  The  Grounds  of  this  "Dijiinc' 
tion.  in.  ConcerningJhe  Inca- 
pacity Man  is /aid  to  he  under, 
in  his  natural  State,  of  doing 
any  Thing  that  is  good.  IV. 
Two  Sufjpofitions,  on  either  of 
which  a  Trmciple  of  divine 
Grace  may  he  afjerted.  V.  And 
the  Juftice .  and  Goodnefs  of 
God  vindicated.  VI,  A  natu- 
ral and  Jirxmg  Reafon,  why. 
Gad  fbouid  caufe  Man  to  dcr 
pend  contintMlly^,  on  the  Ajjiji- 
ance*  of  his  Grace.     VII.  The 

natural 
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natural  Grounds  of  Trayer. 
Vin.  Of  moral  A&ionSy  as  op- 
pofed  to  fpiritual.  IX.  A  State 
of  moral  Virtue ^  in  this  Life, 
not  a  State  of  TerfeBton.  X, 
XI,  Xn.  let  moral  Virtue 
fuppofes  a  Conduct  in  general, 
agreeable  to  the  nusral  Law. 
Xni.  We  are  to  dijiinguifb  he- 
tween  moral  Duties,  and  mo- 
ral Virtue.  XIV,  XV.  This 
DifiinBion  illufirated  from 
the  Chara^er  of  Fortitude  in 
Men,  and  of  Chafiity  in  JVo- 
men.  XVI.  The  proper  Tnfe- 
rence  from  it. 

I.  \jrr  HAT  hath  chiefly  given 
™  Rife  to  the  Difpute,  whe- 
ther Man  is  now  capable  of  ail- 
ing upon  a  virtuous  and  truly 
moral  Principle^  is  a  popular  No- 
tion, that  towards  enabling  him, 

in 
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in  his  prdent  degenerate  State^ 
to  perform  an  Obedience  in  an/ 
Kind^  or  Degree^  acceptable  to 
God;  or  rather  an  Obedience, 
which  is  not  diredlly  diipleafing 
and  bifenfiye  to  God ;  there  is  not 
only  Oocafion  &r  a  nafurai  Light 
to  direi5t  his  Fra6tice>  and  a  compe- 
tent Meaiiire  of  natural  Strength, 
to  excite  and  engage  it;  but  a 
Necefilty,  to  both  thefe  Ends,  ef* 
pecially,  to  the  latter  of  them, 
that  he  ihould  be  afiifted  with  a 
iupematural  Grace. 

U.  It  is  here,  then,  convenient 
to  diftinguiih  between  that  com- 
mon Light,  or  that  common 
Grace,  which  is,  abfolutely,  ne- 
ceflary  to  qualify  Man  for  a 
competent  Diicharge  of  his  Duty, 
from  fuch  a  fpecial  light  or 
Grace,  as  God  may  think  iii  to 
difpenie  to  a  ieled:^Nulpber  of 

Perfons 
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Perfotts,  towards  rendering  the 
Knowledge  of  their  Duty,  at  once, 
more  ext^ifive  and  diftin^t,  and 
their  Practice  of  it  more  uniform 
and  perfeft.  And  they,  whom 
God  has  been  plea&d  to  illumi- 
nate and  fand:ify,  by  fuch  a  fpe- 
cial  Grace,  are,  certainly,  as  wilJ 
appear,  from  the  Sequel  of  this 
Difcoiirfe,  in  a  much  better  Ca- 
pacity of  -  performing  to  him  an 
acceptable  Service,  and  of  wofr- 
king  out  tbe'tr. own  Salvation. 

ni.  But,  ftill,  we  fay,  God  never 
doth,  or  can  require,  that  Men 
ihould  work  to  any  End;  but 
where  he  gives  them  thofe  Abili- 
ties, which  may  be  neceflary  to 
effe6k  fuch  End ;  neceflary,  in  the 
Meafure  and  Proportion,  what- 
ever that  is,  according  to  which, 
God  intends,  it  Ihould  be  eflcft- 
ed.    All,  therefore,  any  Man  can 

prove 


/ 
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prove,  from  the  prefent  degene- 
rate State  of  human  Nature,  is, 
that  Man,confidered,merely,in  his 
natural  Capacity,  can  do  Nothing 
pleafing  to  God.    This  has  not 
only  been  the  Opinion  of  private 
Perlbfts,    and   among   them,    of 
many  lear'ned  Men;  but  the  pub- 
lick   Decifions  of  Authority,  in 
fbme  Churches,  have  bfteh  alledg- 
ed  to  fupport  it.    iNow,   admit- 
ting thofe  Decifions  to  be  incon- 
teftably  true,  and' well  founded; 
how  will  it,    therefore,'  follow, 
that  God  does  not,  by  fbme  fecret 
Metiiod  of  his  Will,  iafford  to  e- 
very  Man  a  Meafiire  of  common 
Grace,    which  ma;y  be  fufficient 
to  repair  his  natural  Diibrders  or 
Defe^,    in  fuch  a  Manner,  asj 
may  recoimnend  his  moral  Con- 
du<&  to  God's  Acceptance  ? 

IV.  And 
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IV.  And  whether  moral  Agents, 
in  the  Diichf  rge  of  their  Duty,  ad 
by  Virtue  of  any  natural  inhe- 
rent P&wer ;  or  of  a  preventii^ 

^celei^ial  Grace;  the  Equity  of 
God  s  Procedure,  in  relation  to 
them,  is  the  fame ;  iince,  on  ei- 
ther Suppofition,  the  Obedience 
prerequired  of  Man  to  his  Hap- 
pinefs,  and  to  Gods  Acceptance, 
is  flill  pra6licable. 

V.  XJpon  a  Conceffion,  there- 
fore, that  A^n,  in  his  mitmal 
State,  cannot  turn,  or  prepare 
Vmifeif  for  ^QodJVorlis\  ooMan- 
ner  of  Inconvenience,  refpedang 
cither  the  Goodnefe,  or  ih&  Ju- 
ftice  of  God,  will  follow ;  provi- 
ded, what  Man  cannot  do  by  his 
natural  Strength,,  he  may  yet  be 
enabled  to  do  by  the  Alliftance 
of  divine  Grace,  fpecial  or  com- 
mon;   according  to  the  Nature, 

or 
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or  Delign  of  the  Work,  to  which 
Jte  is  appointed. 

I  will  add^  that, .  in  a  human 
W^y  of  reafoning  upon  this  Ar- 
ticle^  i^  is  nior^  probable,  that 
God  Ihpujd,  by  a  particular  Do- 
nation or  Will,  confer  on  Man 
the  <jr^ce,  in  wjiajeyer  Degree, 
neceflary  to  a  Co^di^^  truly  vir- 
tuojis-;  than  that  heihpuld  give 
to  Mkn  fuch  a  Power  of  regula- 
ting his  moral  Behfiviouf,  $i6 
might  ^  wholly  arbitrary,  an^ 
independent :  ^ince,t)y  this  Means, 
the  iwtural  Pride  of  Man, .  the 
mpft  jCpmtnon  Sou^^e  of  Corr-up- 

tion  in  himo  w<>ul4  not  only  be 
kept  ujtnlej:  a  coijtinual  Reftraintj 
from, a.  Sei^  of  his  own  Imbecii- 
lity :  But  the  Apprehenfion,  that 
GQd«,Affiftance  is  always  n^ei- 
fary.to  :hima  in  the  Difcharge  of 
his  i)ufy,  would  ^render  him,  at 

T  X  gnce. 
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once,  more  caiitious  of  provoking 
God  to  withdraw  it;  and  excite 
him,  under  all  the  more  difficult 
Tryals  of  his  Obedience,  h/  Tray- 
er  and  Supplication,  with  Tfoankf- 
giving,  to  make  known  his  Re- 
que  ft s  unto  God.- 

•  VI.  This  (Sonfideration  difco- 
vers  to  us  the  niatural  Grounds  of 
-Prayer,  as  a  rfeligious  Duty ;  with 
a  very  wife  and  Cogent  Reafon^ 
why  Men  fliould  c^/i«»^  injiant 
'in  !Pr</;'i?r.  "  It  being  one 
**  principal  Dcfign  of  Religion 
-*5  to  keep  Men  in  a  conftant  De- 
^  pendance  on  God,  this  being, 
*'  indeed,  one  of  the  moft  pow- 
5^  erfiil  Motives  to  a  religious 
*'  Life ;  what  could  be  more  rea- 
«  fonable,  than  for  God  to  make 
*^  that  the  Condition  of  an  ac- 
.*f  ceptable  Obedience  to  him, 
*'  which  might  caufe  Men  to  de- 


'^  pend,  more  abfolutely^upon  hiiii. 

Vn.  So  that  the  Notion  of'  an 
inward  and  divine  Power,  fup- 
plying  the  natural  Defe6bs,  and 
animating  the  religious  Endea- 
vours of  Men,  is  fb  far  from  be- 
ing an  Obje(^ioh,]  as  fbme  we<ik 
and  ignorant.  Pretenders  to  Rea- 
fbn  liaye  made  it,/  againft  divjne 
Revelatipn ;  that,  Nothing  can  be 
*  more  r^albnable,  than  to  liippofe, 
God  ha^  appointi^Q  fuch  a  Power,, 
as. a  ftanding,  atid  ordinary  JVleans 
to  Meii,.  of  perfpirming  ati  ac- 
ceptable Obedience  to  him,  even, 
in  a  State  of  natui:al;B.eligion. 

y nj. .  The  DiitihClion  between 
moral  and  Ipirit'ual  Actions,  .thq' 
in  a  Senle,  very  proper  and,  com- 
modious; yet  as, to  the  Scope  bjf 
my  Argiiment,  and  .the  Nature 
of  huxnan  Liberty, '  makes  no  (en- 
fible  ^Di^erence. .  JBut  to  evince  . 
;;,  ';.  •  '  T'z      -        ■  that 
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that  it  does  not,  inftead  of  my 
own  Thoughts  upon  the  Subje^, 
I  fhall  cite  an  Argument  from  Bi- 
(hdp  Taylor,  which,  in  the  Con- 
fixuction  of  it,  appears  to  me  e- 
qually  beautifot,  and  ftrong. 
"  The  Cafe  of  moral  A6tions  and 
"  fpiritual  is  all  one;  for  that 
'*"  Aftion  is  moral,  which  is  done 
^'  in  Obedience  to  a  Law ;  and  a 
**  Qtiritual  Adlion  is  no  Inore; 
iave  only  it  relates  to  another 
Law,  to  the  evangelical,  or 
fpiritual  Law  of  Liberty:  But, 
'^  in  the  Nature  of  the  Thing,  it 
"  is  the  fame;  and  one  may  as 
'^  well  be  chofen  as  the  other, 
"  when  they  are  equally  taught, 
^'  and  alike  commanded,  and 
*^  propounded  under  the  lame 
proportionable  Afflability ;  and 
till  they  be    fo  propounded, 


re 
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they   are   riot ;  equally  *  Laws. 

'^Befides 
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^'  Befides  this;  the  denying  Li- 
^^  berty  in  all  iBoral  Things;  that 
^^  is,  in  all  Things  of  Manners, 
'^  in  all  Things  of!  Obedience  to 
^'  the  Lawsof  Gtod  anid  Man; and 
*'  the  allowing  it  in  ThingSi  un- 
"  der  no  Law,j  is  a  Deftru^ion 
"  of  the  rery  ifeture  «nd  Pur^ 
*^  pofe  of  Liberty.  For,  the  only 
**  End  of  Liberty  is  to  make  us 
**  capable  of  LaiKs,  -ol  Virtue 
and  Reward,  andtodiftinguifh 
us  frokn' Beaftsi  by  a  dijlind 
Manner  of  Approach  to  Gdd, 
and  a  Way  of  CdHibrmity  to 
him  proper  to. us;  and  except 
in  the  A^ttcr  df  divine  and 
**  hum^n  Laws;  cacccpt  in  the 
*^  Matter  of  Viirtiie  and  Vice ;  ex- 
cept in  order  to-  Reward  and 
Punilhment;  Liberty  andChoice 
were  good  for  Nothing :  For  to 
kecJp  our  felves  from  Harm, 

T  4.  "  from 
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"  from  Poifon;-  and  Enemies,  a 
^  natural  Inftin£t,  and  lower  Ap- 
*^  pdtites,  ^ould  ilerve  our  Needs, 
**  as  well  as  the  Needs  of  Birds, 
^'  and  Beaifts.  •  And  therefore  to 
'^  allow  it  where  it  is  good  for 
^'  Nothings  and  to  deny  it,  where 
"  only  it  can  be  ufoful,  and  rea- 
^'  fonable,  and  fit  to  be  done, 
'*  and  is  given  by  the  wife  Father 
^*  of  all  his  Creatures,  mtiil  needs 
''■be  amifs*.  .'; 

-  IX.  It  is  not  intended,  by  any 
Thing,  that  has  been  here  advan- 
•c^di^as  if  M^,  by  the  beil  Uffe 
'^^can  make  of  his  Liberty^in  Con- 
currence with  the  common  Grace 
•afforded  to  him,  were  in  this  Life 
c^piableofanabfolute,  or  Stoical 
'Perfection;  we  only  contend  for 
fuch  a  Degree  of  moral  Virtue, 


I 
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as  is  fufiicientj,  in  geoittal,  not- 
withftanding:  thp  m^ny  Failures 
in  his  IXity, .  to  deiiominate  a 
Man  virtuoi}$ ;-  and'  entitle  him 
to  that  HagpincJfe^  £or.  which  Cfod 
originally  ^cniiQwed  hM  \^ith  pro- 
per Capacities'  '  and  invincible 
Defires.    /  .  ;    ^  ' 

X.  But  whether,  and  how  far, 
particular  Deviations  ftom  the 
Rule  of  moral.  Virtue,  in  certain 
Cafes,  ^o  deftroy  the  general 
Chara^er  of  a  virtuous  or  good 
Man,  will,  more,  particularly  ap- 
pear from  the  following  •  Confir 
derations;.  ;         ; 

XI.  Moral  Virtue  may  be  de- 
fined a  Habit,  formed  by  delibe- 
rate repeated  A6ls,  exciting  us,  on 
all  Occafions,  to  difchafge  our 
Duty  faithfiilly,  and  enabling  us 
to  difcharge  it,  with  greater  feci- 


XHWhat 


Xn.  What  I  am  principally  coo- 
cerned  to  ihew,  at  prefeat^  is, 
that  niof  al  Virtue  ought  to  be 
denominated,  not  from  this,  or 
that  partic^ilar  Jxi&mcti  but  from 
repeated  Ads  of  our  Duty,  and 
and  the  general  Tenoiir  of  our 
Condu^,  as  realbnable  and  free 
Agents.  For  the  fame  Reafon, 
which  dire6ls  us,  in  one  Caie,  to 
regulate  our  Choice  or  A6t:ion,  by 
the  natural  Law,  doth  require, 
that  they  ihould  he  regulated,  ac- 
cordingly, in  all  Qifes.  The  Rule 
of  our  moral  Gondiidfc,  being^  al- 
ways the  fame,  ihould  always  ope- 
rate with  the  like  Force,  and  pro- 
duce the  fame  Eflfe^;  at  leaft,  no 
Perlbn  has  a  Right  to^  be  called  a 
moral  good  Man,  where  fuch  an 
EfFed:  does  not  difcover  itfelf, 
upon  a  common  SurTey  o£  his 
Adions. 

:  xni.  We 
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them  under  a  general  Notion  of  it, 
on  that  Account ;  which  yet  wc  ra- 
ther do  from  a  favouraole  Preju- 
dice, that  iheVi  '^^o  ^^  faithfkl 
in  muehy  will  Be  faithful  in  thai 
which  is  little,  than  from  any  ne- 
ceflary  or  certain  Conlequence  in 
Fa6l ;  for  hoW  nice  and  exa6t  foever 
Women  may  be  iri  preferving  tWs 
Chara^er,  and  in  conforming  to 
all  the  Meafures  and  Decendes 
of  it,  yet  we  fometimes  fiM  it  in 
Conjun6tion  with  other  Qualities, 
that  are  not  to  be  examined 
too  ilridrly  My  the  general  Rules 
of  moral  Virtue.  '  And,  in  foch 
Cafes,  we  cannot,  upon  the  Jole 
Merit  of  it ,  admit  them  to  be 
firripry,  or  abfolutely  ipeaking, 
virtuous.  Elpecially,  When  theit 
is  obferved  a  viiible  Deficiency  h. 
fueh  other  Parts  of  their  Duty, 
as  have  a  more  special  Reference 

to 
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to  th«e  toider  arid  i^l^Ucate  For- 
matiofi  <f  the  S(f X ;  Affabiiity, 
Piety,  and  G>iiipkiq3?icy  of  Man- 
ners, wit|^  all  the  Qimeimenti  of 
a  nie^k0tt4  qufet  Sprit.    A  ma- 

nifeft  Failur<e  ia  dnale  feminine 
QualUicatioiMf,  even  ^uld  the 
Sex  be  fo  prudent  and  cautions, 
agr,  iiik  refpe^  tQ  thte  principal 
Chara^^r  iqI'  it;, .  n^ver  to  be 
chargeable  with  an  indi^reet 
Look,  Word,  or  A^ion^  would 
uevertheleis  precMe  them  Bom 
a  jwil  Claim  or  Title  to-  moral 
Virtqe,  in  the  tru^ -Accei^ation, 
4ad  fiiU  Latitude  of ,  i^ 

XVI,  Thefe  twp  Jpftances  are 
iiif5cie»t  to  fliew,  that  moral 
Virtue  coijfifts  io.i^kig  cofiform- 
^)i>ly  t9  Reafou,  :the  Rvle  of  it, 
w>t.in  j»rtipulir  Cafts,  but  at  all 
Tiihesi  in  aU  Pla<;e^,  aajd  ujoder 
every  Relation:    jM^   indeed. 

Morality 
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Morality,when  confidered  by  Men 
with  refpeft  to  the  Sub^fl  of  it, 
the  Regulation  of  their  Manners, 
does  evidently  imply  the  whole 
Extent  of  their  Duty ;  Manners, 
in  the  diraa  Signification  of  the 
Term,  importing,  sot '  limply 
any  particular  Aft  or  Ihltanc«  of 
Behaviour  in  Men,  but  the  gene- 
ral Current  and  Charafter  of  tlieir 
Actions. 
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ConcefntH^  the  Nature  and 
Fone  of  moral  tiahits  in 
general  ■ 

«  ,'t     .,..     ',.. 

L  Conne&ion  with  the  two  pre- 
ceding Chapters*^  and  of  the 
two  principaia^lities  towards 

formimgia  He^P  of  7n&ral  Vir- 
tue.' n.  Whether  moral  Habits 
are  ncftural  or  acquired  ?  III. 
Mo^ al  Habit  sjbow  diJlmpuJIS  d 

frofik  artificial.  IV.  The  Ori- 
«»  ^  moral  Habits.  V.  The 
Temper  of  the  Body  influential 
on  our  moral  Conduct.  VI. 
More  concerning  the  natural 
Reafons  of  Tracer.    VH.  ^n 

Attempt 
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Attempt   toward    ixptatning 

the  Operation  of  the  Habits 

mechanically.       X.    Inference 

from  it.     XL   Habits  foofter* 

formed  in  young  Teople.    Xll. 

The  Reafon,  why  the  good  Re- 

folutions  of  Men  of  ten  prove  fo 

ineffeaual.     XHI,  XIV,  XV. 

The  Ufe  to   be    made  of  it* 

XVI.    A  farther  Illufiratiori 

concerning  the  Tower  of  moral 

Habits.  xvn,xym.JsHa^ 

hits  are  not  acquired,  neither 
are  they  lofi  infiantaneoufh, 

XIX.  The  different  Force  of 
*oirtuous  and   "vicious  Habits, 

XX,  XXI.  A  "Difficulty  moved 
and  obviated.  ■<  XXII,  XXIII, 
XXrV.  Another  T>tffkulty  con- 
Jidered.  XXV.  A  general  Rule 
towards  confirming  a  Habit  of 
moral  V^irtue. 

U  I  It 
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LTT  fufficiently  appears  from 
•*•  what  has  been  fiiid,  in  the 
two  foregoing  Chapters,  that  mo- 
ral Virtue,  that,  which  properly 
denominates  a  Man  virtuous,  does 
not  <:onfift  in  the  Performance  of 
particular,  tranfient,  or  occafional 
Duties,  how  excellent  foever  they 
may  be  in  their  different  Kinds; 
but,  in  a  Condud:  agreeable  to 
the  Rules  of  Morality  in  general. 
The  fame  Law  of  moral  Agents, 
which  prohibits  Sin  in  any  Kind, 
prohibits  it  in  every  Kind :  And, 
therefore,  Moralills  have  genc- 
rally  defined  moral  Virtue  to  be 
a  permanent  Quality,  or  Habit  of 
Choice,  acquired  by  repeated 
Ads,  whereby  we  are  difpofed  and 
rendered  more  prompt  to  do  what- 
everReafon  may  require  to  be  done; 
and  to  avoid  whatever  is  finful :  To 
which  Ends  thefe  two  Qualities  are 

prin- 
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principally  requifite,  Trudence  ^nd 
Sincerity :  The  former  is  properly 
feated  in  the  Underftanding,  di- 
recting us  what  we  are  to  do,  and 
how  to  do  it ;  the  latter  in  the 
Will  and  AfFe^ons ;  inclining 
us  to  do  it  conftantly,  and  with- 
out Interruption. 

n.  It  has  been  difputed,  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  enter  into  the 
Definition  of  moral  Habits,  that 
they  are  acquired  ?  And  if  they  may 
not  rather  be  faid  to  be  natural  ? 
But  the  Arguments,  for  the  com* 
mon  Notion  of  their  being  acqui* 
red,  have  been,  generally,  thought 
to  preponderate,  for  thefe  Reafons : 
That  firom  a  naked,  and  fimple 
Confideration  of  thole  Affections 
or  Qualities,  which  are  natural  to 
us,  or  which  operate,  in  Virtue  of 
our  very  Frame  and  Conftitution, 
we  can  neither,  as  moral  Agents, 

U  1  con- 
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confefledly,  are,  be  capable,  in  sl 
ftrid:Senfe  of  Blame,  orPraife;  of 
Reward,  or  Punifliment:  We  may 
commend  a  Man,  indeed,  for  his 
Strength,  good  Shape,  or  Coa&i- 
tution  of  Body ;  or  for  an  extra- 
ordinary Capacity  of  Mind ;  as 
we  may  do  other  Creatures  that 
excel  in  their  feveral  Kinds,  in 
Strength,  Beauty,  or  Uiefulnefs; 
but,  in  a  moral  Senie,  the  great- 
eft  natural  Advantages  make  no 
Difference  among  Men,  except 
they  have  been  improved  by  a 
regular  Conduct  upon  virtuous 
Principles,  to  promote  the  great 
Ends  of  Morality.  But  fuch  a 
Condu^,  however  it  might  have 
been  attained  by  a  gradual,  and, 
perhaps,  inieniible  Growth  in  Vir- 
tue, had  Man  continued  in  a  State 
of  Innocence ;  yet,  in  his  prefent 
degenerate  State,  is  not  attainable, 

as 
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as  a  happy  Conftitution  of  his 
Body  maybe  preserved,  by  the 
mere  Strength  of  his  natural 
Powers ;  but  with  much  Diligence 
and  Application;  and,  in  many 
Cafes,  not  without  fome  Violence 
and  Oppolition  to  his  natural 
Temper:  Whereas,  all  natural 
Habits,  as  all  other  Actions  of  Na- 
ture, are  eafy,  fweet,  and  plea- 
fant,  and  fo  far  from  being  oppo- 
fite  to  our  Inclinations,  that  a 
Rcftraint  from  exercifing  them  is 
always  attended  with  a  fenfible 
Pain.  To  which  it  is  added,  that 
all  natural  Qualitiesyor  Powers  pre- 
cede the  proper  A6ts  of  them.  As, 
in  the  Order  of  our  Ideas,  the 
Faculty  of  feeing  is  liippoled  pri- 
or to  the  ObjeS  of  Sight.  And 
So,  in  refpeft  to  all  the  other 
Senfes;  whereas  Men  are  only 
denominated  virtuous  from  the 

U  3  fub- 
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fubfequent  Adlion;  or  on  Suppo^ 
litjon,  at  leaft,  of  an  A6lion  ef- 
fe&ually  chofen  :  Thus,  before  a 
Man  •  can  acquire  the  Reputation 
of  Fortitude,  he  muft y^diusLlly ,  fur- 
mountjor  give  fenfible  Proofs  of  his 
being  prepared  to  furmount,  fiich 
Difficulties  and  Dangers,  where- 
with he  may  be  expoled  to  con- 
flia :  As  he,  who  would  be  thought 
temperate,  mult  lay  a  Rellraint 
upon  his  irregular  Appetites,  and 
previoully  exercife  many  proper 
A^  of  Self-denial.  From  whence 
it  is  concluded,  that  moral, Vir- 
tue, elp^cially,  a  Habit  of  moral 
Virtue,  is  not  a  natural  or  infufcd 
Quality,  but  is  formed  or  acqui- 
red by  repeated  Ad:s. 

in.  As  moral  Habits  are  diftin- 
guilhed  froni  fuch,  which  we  term 
natural ;  fo  it  mgy  be  convenient 
to  obferve  the  Diftinftion    be- 

tweer? 
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tween  theiHj  and  fuch  Habits,  as 
may  be  called  artificial.    In  mo- 
ral Habits  Men  are  termed  good, 
not  only  from  their  Capacity  of 
acting,   or  of    doing  what  they 
ought  to  do,  with  the  greateft 
Addrefs  and  Facility ;  but  from  an 
actual  Application  of  their  moral 
Abilities,  whenever  a  proper  Oc- 
caiion  of  exerting  them  may  pre- 
lent.     fie  cannot  preferve  the 
Charad:er  of  a  good  Man,  who 
negleds  to  improve  fuch  Occalions 
to  the  Ends  of  moral  Virtue.    It 
is  otherwife  in  Habits  artificial. 
A  good  Phyfician  is  denominated 
from  his  Skill  in  the  medicinal 
Art,  and  would  not  forfeit  that 
Character,  tho'  he  fhould  refufe 
to  vifit  a  lick  Perfon  in  Extremi- 
ty, and,  upon  no  other  pretence, 
than  that  he  is  engaged  in  Com- 
pany with  a  Number  of  fele<St 

U  4  Friends. 
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Friends.    However,  fuch  a  Refii- 
lal  might  expofe  him  to  juft  Cen- 
fure,  as  a  Man  of  Humour,  of 
Pride,  of  Infenfibility,  or  Negli- 
gence; yet,  as  a  Man  of^r/,  he 
would  ftill  fiiffer  no  Imputation. 
It  is  the  fame,  in  refpe6t  to  a 
good  Painter,  we  call  a  Man  fo, 
who  draws,  in  juft  Proportion; 
with  Life  and  Vigour,  withftrong, 
lively  and  lafting  Colours ;  with  a 
due  Conformation  and  Structure 
of  Parts ;  a  good  Mein,  and  all 
the   heightening  Advantages    of 
Shade  and  Light;  tho'  he  Siould, 
for  fbme  time,  intend  or  relblve 
for  the  future,  wholly  to  difcon- 
tinue  the  Uf?  of  his  Art.    There 
is  alfb  this  remarkable  Difference 
between  moral  and  artificial  Ha- 
bits ;  that,  in  Morality,  wc  are 
lefs  culpable  the  more  we  fin  out 
pf  Ignorance,    or  through  Con^ 
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;  ftraint.  But  the  Mafter  of  any 
Art,  or  who  pretends  to  be  fb, 
docs  not  expofe  himfelf  fb  much 
to  Reproach,  when  he  offends 
againft  the  Rules  of  his  Art,  by 
Deftgn,  as  when  he  does  fb,  out  of 
pure  Ignorance.  Thus  a  Statuary, 
if  he  Ihould  riot  intend  a  perfect 
Pieces  would  lofe  no  Reputation, 
if  it  Ihould  appear  left  regular ; 
but  Ihould  he  undertake  to  ihew 
his  Art  in  finifliing  a  Piece,  and 
after  all  his  Care  and  Pains  to  that 
End,  it  ihould  come  out  oi  his 
Hands  very  ill  defigned,  or  pro- 
portioned, or,  on  any  other  Ac- 
count, notorioufly  defective,  it 
inuft  neceflarily  tend,  in  Ibme 
Meafiire,  to  the  Diminution  of 
his  Credit.  The  Cafe  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  Morality.  Ignorance  here 
excufes;  and  we  have  the  Charac- 
ter pf  doing  w^ll  or  ill,  not  fb 

much 
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much  from  the  A6ls  of  the  Ua- 
derftanding,  as  from  thofe  of  the 
Will,  and  the  Litention. 

IV.  Now,  in  order  to  know, 
more  particularly,  how  a  Habit  of 
moral  Virtue  may  be  acquired,  it 
is  firft  requiiite  we  Ihould  enquire 
concerning  the  proper  Caules  of 
it.  I  do  not  here  Ipeak  of  fiich 
fupernaturallnfufions  of  Light,  or 
Grace,  whereby  God  may  think 
fit,  in  an  extraordinary  Manner, 
and  to  ferve  Ibme  extraordinary 
Ends  of  his  Providence,  to  diftin- 
guifh  Ibme  particular  Pcr/bns; 
and,  elpecially,  on  a  Suppofition, 
of  his  defigning  to  reveal  his  Will 
to  Mankind,  or  to  raife  up  any 
cholen  Perfon  or  Perfbns,  whom 
he  intends  to  make  the  Inftru- 
ments  of  fbme  great  Revolution 
in  the  World  ;  admitting,  what  I 
now,  all  along,  fuppole  a  diving 

Pro- 


Providence,  there  is  Nothing  re- 
pugnant to  our  natural  Notions  of 
Things ;  Nothing,  but  what  is  ra- 
ther highly  agreeable  to  them,  in 
conceivingGod  may/ometimes^in- 
terpofe  in  the  Government  of  the 
World,  by  fiich  fupernatural  Me- 
'  thods.  But  I  am  here  only  Ipeak- 
ing  Concerning  the  common  and 
ordinary  Principles,  into  which 
moral  Habits  are  to  be  refblved. 

V.  We  muft  feek  for  the  more 
remote  Origin  of  them,  in  the 
Formation  and  Structure  of  the 
Body ;  for  without  the  Body,  cer- 
tain moral  Ad:ions  cannot  be  per- 
formed, nor,  confequently,  a  Ha- 
bit of  them  acquired.  And  lince, 
by  the  Laws  of  Union  God  has 
eftabliflied  between  the  Soul  and 
the  Body,  the  Soul  commonly 
follows  the  bodily  Temper  and 
'  Pil^ofition,  it  happens  that  fome 
'  Perfons 
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Peribns  are  much  more  capable, 
than  others,  of  receiving  Lnpref- 
fions  of  Virtue  and  Goodncls,  both 
on  Account  of  a  finer,  and  a 
more  forward.  Inclination:  For  not 
only  the  Strength,  but  the  Liber- 
ty of  the  Mind,  is  very  much  ow- 
ing to  a  m^re  happy  Texture  or 
Ccmformation  of  the  Machine,  to 
which  it  is  united.  And,  cer- 
tainly, a  natural  and  ingenuous 
Dilpofition  to  virtuous  Actions  in 
general,  or  even  in  particular  In- 
llances,  is  one  of  the  greateit  Blef- 
iings  of  Providence,,  to  which  we 
could  have  been  born.  For  tho*, 
by  ill  Education,  through  the 
Force  of  Cultom,  or  bad  Example, 
2  contrary  Temper  may  be,  and 
is,  God  knows,  fometimes  intro- 
duced ;  yet  fuch  a  Change  cannot 
be  effected  without  great  Oppofi- 
tion  and  Reluftance;  and  againft 

much 
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intich  ftronger  Checks  and  Con- 
flicts of  Mind,  than  other  Perfbns 
feel  in  being  Corrupted,  who  are 
naturally  of  a  Temper  left  fen- 
lible  and  ingenuous.    And  yet, 
even   they,   whom  Nature    has 
formed  after  fiich  a  Manner,  may 
through  a  good  Vie  of  their  Li- 
bertyj  and  the  Exercife  of  virtu- 
ous Afts,  by  Degrees,  new  model 
themfelves,  and,  at  length,   ac- 
quire not  only  a  Propenfion  to 
fuch  Things,  to  which  they  were 
before  more  averle,  but  a  Faci- 
lity in  prad:iiing  them ;  which 
will  be  attended  with  much  Satis- 
faction, if  not  with  a  fenlible  and 
permanent  Delight.    The  Endea- 
vour here,  it  is  true,  will  be,  at 
the  firft,    and,   for  Ibme  Time, 
more  painful  and  difficult;  but 
the  Glory  of  the  Triumph  will 
be  greater,  in  Proportion,  to  the 

Ob- 
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Obllacles  furmounted  in  the  Way 
to  it.  It  was  this  Confideration 
which  rendered  Socrates  fb  much 
admired  in  his  own,  and  in  fuc- 
ceedingAges;  not  limply,  becaufe 
he  had  acquired  a  Habit  of  Uving 
according  to  the  Rules  of  a  more 
pure  ^lorality;  there  was  No- 
thing here  ftngular  in  a  Profeflbr 
of  Philofbphy ;  but  becaufe  he 
had  been  able,  by  a  ftri^,  fevere 
and  uniform  Courfe  of  Life,  to 
overcome  a  perverfe  and  vicious 
Temper,  which  rendered  him  na- 
turally lefs  capable  of  Virtuous 
Attainments. 

VI.  Yet  we  are  not,  in  our  En- 
deavours either  to  improve  a 
good,  or  to  corred:  a  bad  Difpofi- 
tion,  to  rely  wholly  on  our  own 
Strength.  I  have  affigned  the 
Reafons  before,  why  God  has  ob- 
liged us,  for  a  Supply  of  all  our 

Wants, 
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Wants,  to  have  Recourfe  to  him 
by  Prayer.  And,  if  our  Prayers 
are,  therefore,  neceflary,  or  will 
be  heard  by  him,  on  any  Occafion ; 
we  have  the  greateft  Reafonboth 
to  pray,  aiid  to  expert  our  Pray- 
ers will  be  heard,  for  fuch  Things, 
which  are  moft  neceflary  to  the 
Ends,  for  which  God  created  us, 
that  is,  to  our  Happinefs,  and  to 
our  Perfeflion.  If  we,  heing  e- 
mly  'know  how  to  give  good  Things^ 
Things  phyfically  good,  or  re- 
Ipedting  only  the  prefent  Conve- 
niencies  of  Life,  to  thofe  that  ask 
us ;  we  may  conclude,  with  much 
ftronger  Aflurance,  *  that  a  wife, 
good,  and  all-powerful  God,  will 
hear  our  Prayers  to  hiin,  for 
thole  Things  which  he  fees  real- 
ly beneficial  and  falutary  to  us; 
and,  efpecially,  for  fuch  a  conunon 
Mealure  of  Light  and  Grace,   as 

he 
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he  hath  determined  to  confer  in- 
differently  on  all  Men,  in  fuch 
Proportion,  as  may  render  them 
capable  of  attaining  the  Ends, 
for  which,  in  his  Wiidom  and 
Goodnefs,  he  hath  created  them. 
Vn.  But  the  Caufe,  by  Means 
of  which,  under  the  divine 
Direction  we  acquire  a  Habit 
of  moral  Virtue,  are  repeated 
A6ts  of  moral  Duties;  for,  how- 
ever, we  may  be  naturally  form- 
ed, or  inclined  to  do  any  Thing; 
yet  through^'Ule  and  Applica- 
tion we  Ihall  ftill  be  enabled, 
to  do  it  with  much  greater 
Facility.  The  Truth  of  this  is 
not  only  confirmed  by  Experi- 
ence; but  Philofophers  have  af- 
figned  natural,  if  they  may  not 
be  termed,  mechanical  Reafocs 
for  it. 

Vm.  The 
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Vm  The  OfTeration^  6t  t\i4 
Sbulof  Maiij  as  united,  at  pr^feiit^ 
to  hisBpdy^  do,  in  great  Mcaiur^, 
depend  iipoii  the  Stite  of  his  Bo- 
dyi-efpecially,  upon  the  Motions^ 
Which  «re  extktd,  or  performed 
in  it,  byMeansof  th€i  itnimal  Spi^- 
rit«;  ot  of  certain  Materkl  A-* 
gents.  Whatever  lpe€ifick  NI1116 
we  give  to  therii,  -  whkh  ia^uatd 
the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body ; 
arid,  particularly,  the  Brain,  the 
occanon&l,  and  moit  immediftt^ 
Caufe  <y£  Our  Senfations,  For  it 
is  not  neceflary  towardsi  ^fl  Ex-^ 
plication  of  the  prefent  Subje^i 
that  W6  fliould  exa<aiy:  define 
what  the  animal  Spirits  are;  Let 
our  G)n€eptions  about  them  bd 
true  or  feMe,  the  internal  Mo* 
tions  which  are  perfoniled,  in  th6 
Brain  artd  Nerves,  by  Means  o£ 
iiny  material  Particles,  whatevei^ 

X  they 
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they  may  be,  wijl  <eqijally  tend 
to  inform  us  concerning  the  Pow- 
er of  nwr^l,  fOr  othjer  Habits. 
Siiice;^!  if  the,  animal  Sjwrits  are 
nottb^  o.cc^^nal  Caufe$^  of  ^mo- 
ving the  Soul;  it  is,  at  legil^jHo- 
Y,ed  by  the  Adio©,  cfjlome^othc^r 
fubtile  and  adive  Parts^  of  Mat- 

ter;:much  after  ^;M^npdr,,:fr:9m 
which  .we  aa^ydra^  the>4i)^eCon- 
fequences.       ,.      ;-     .   ; , . .    : 

rlX.t.It  is  viiibt?,  for  Inftancci 
that  when,  the -Body  is  ^miw^h.de- 
bilit^ed  by  Siqfcnefs,  or  f^r  Want 
of  *  Ijfouirifliix^eilt, .'  how^de4rous 
fo^yer  ,l:he;  ^oyl  lipiay  be  -pf  put- 
ting any  Part  of  .it  ^upon  a  bcisk 
Mot  ion^ ,  it  •  cannot  always  fupply, 
to,  that  End,  fiifficient  Recruits. 
Whereas  a  ]V^n>  inperfei^:  Health, 
no  Ibpner  wUJs,  his  Leg  or  his 
Arm  ihould  be  e?ft:e^ded,  .  but 
there  is|  a  vifible  Inflai;ion  of  his 

Mufcles, 
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Mufcles;-  ^hich'  cotfld  not  be 
im46^  except  foffie  -iwdily  Parti- 
tl^  '  WMtevet-ihojffe-:  may  be, 
tferdi  ■ii'Oliedience  to^he  Order 
of  the  Will,  rec6i\tefi'  into  the 
MufcU&.  Ftom  whence  it  is  con*- 
duded>  ^at  the .  Soiil  ■  exercKes 
her  Authority  ovei<  thti  B&dy,  by 
Virtue  of  certain  corpuifcular  E^ 
ifiiflaries^,  .which,'  frofti^  the  Life, 
Activity;  and  Foree  of » them,  ate 
called  Animal  Spiriif^i  |  ^  •  and ,  pef- 
hiapsy  ^  i^ot'  withcfut-fgood  and 
realbn^WW '  Grounds;  :^  ^No w  •  the 
Brain  being  the  jpriricipal  Place; 
where  -  the  Notices  ^f  the  Soul, 
from  external  Objects,  are  recei- 
ved, and  her  Orders  iflued  out- 
There  is,  always,  in  fome  Part  of 
it,  when  it  is  in  a  regular  State,' 
a  flifficient  Number  of  thefe  Spi-' 
rits  or  Meflengers,  to  take  the 
Courfe>  arid  to  go  directly  to  the' 
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Place,  for  which  they  are  order- 
ed. And  the  more,  the  Paths, 
thro*  which  they  convey  them- 
lelves,  are  frequented  and  beaten, 
the  fmoother,  and  eiafier,  and, 
confequently,  the  more  pleafant 
will  their  Pafl&ge  be.  Nay,  after 
frequent  Journies,  the  Spirits  will, 
by  Occafion  of  any  Obje&S;,  where- 
by they  have  formerly  been  put 
in  Motion,  flow  fortuitoufly,  as 
it  were,  and  of  therafelves,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  Orders  of  the 
Will,  into  the  Channels  where- 
in they  were  ufed  to  run. 
This  is  the  Reafbn,  why  Habits  are 
not  only  more  eafy,  in  thePra^ice, 
but  render  us  more  fiifceptible  of 
fuch  Imprefiions,  as  are  principal- 
ly apt  to  effeft  us,  or  have  much, 
and,  frequently,  afFedcd  us  for- 
merly ;  for,  by  the  continual  Ac- 
tion of  the  Spirits,   the  Way  is 

made 


im^dG  fi>  plain  tx>;th6til«    and  all 
;  Manner  of  Obftruftion  fo  entire- 
f  ly  removed,  that  Light  does  not 
j  more  naturally  in£nuate  its  ielf 
;  into  any  Aperture  projper  to  tranG- 
init  it,  than  the  Spirits  into  fuch 
;  Pipes,  or  Paflages.  of;  the  Body,; 
J  which  lye  open  to  receive  them. 
■      X.  From  this  Explicati<Mi,   it 
f  is  eafy  to  conclude,    why  neither 
;  in  the  Works  of  Art,   or  the  Of- 
;  fices  of  moral  Life,  we,  at  firft, 
acquire  that  Facility  of  ad:ing, 
to  which  afterwards  we  attain  by 
Ufe  and  Application :    Why,  for 
Example,  a  Man,  when  he  is  firft 
taught  to  play  on  a  mufigal  In- 
ftrument,  does  not  move  his  Fin- 
gers with  that  Agility,  which  he 
will  be  able  to  do  after  repeated 
Tryals ;  when  the  animal  Spirits, 
or  whatever  we  call  the  Inftru- 
ments  of  a  more  quick  and  eafy 

X  3  Motion 


Tvlotidn  of  the>  Parts  which  com- 
jK^e  the  Body-i  hav:e  igained  a 
free, '  and^  inofe  dpeiioGurrent, 
through  the  Caiaails  j>raper  to  con- 
vey'themv^'i"''!  "'     •  'i^-  :•■"■ 

'•  XI.  It  i^,:  for  the  liie  KosfonSy 
th^t  Habiis  (^'aiiy^indiare.  fooner 
fontted  'm<2tiMrtn,  than,  in  agfid 
pirfons.    3^Jnture>    while  we.  are 
young,  being  tender  and  du6tile, 
^afily  gives  Wdy  to  the  toffe  Im- 
preffions,  and  long  retains  theni: 
in  an  advanced  Age,  it  is.  more 
difficult,  from  the  firmer  Contex- 
ture of  the  Parts  of  th^  Body,  to 
open  new  Pa:flages  in  it ;  or  new 
Traces  in  the  Brain;  or  if,  at  any 
Time,    fuch  Paflages,    pr. Traces 
are  opened,   they  are  not  eafily 
kept  clear,    and  without  any  fo- 
reign Mixture  from  Spirits  of  a 
contrary  Nature,   andarpt  to  ex- 
cite contrary  Paffions,    or  Senti- 
ments. 


mentg^r    For  thpugh,    throughs 
fomc.  TBXtraordiii^ry ;  Emotion  .of ■ 
the  SoijiX  )Occafif>jied  ,by  any  very ' 
moytpg-r. ftovi4ence-5r  Difcic^urfe,; 
or  A^de^t,,  ttip- Spirits  may,.fQ^.; 
the  Tupje,;  tak^  i  different  Cpiirfe  •  , 
yetfo  loop^a^fv^iiVEmptioq,  jf^p-^' 
cee^ingfrom  apy  i^Lijch ,  particuj^r- 
Cau%-is^:Qver,  thf^  will  natur^r 
ly  r^mrnragai^  S^ito,  their-  old 

w^j^  jpjijft^jiii;e5>_>pbferye  -  lb  .litt/e 

oi|S(^>  howe^  fianiipated  they; 
niay  iappj^r, .  i^hjcj>^  Men:  mak^ 
up90  ttreneafi^fid^  a?  they  jap; 
pretend  it,  certaii^,:  ProfpeSfroi 
Death ;  or  upon,  any  other  0eca- 
lion,  when  the  great  Truths,  ojf 
Mor^lity>  by  Reading,  Medita- 
tion, or  Difcourfe,  appear  to  them, 
astheypftendo  to  the  molt  obdu- 
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diirate  Sinners,  with  a  Light  and 
Evidence,  that  cannot  be  refifted. 
I  will  add,  that  divine  Grace,  it 
felf,  whether  ipecial,  or  more  com- 
ynon,  while  the  Mind  is  enlighten- 
c4*  or  the  Heart  powerfiiUy 
riiovcd  by  it,  ^  *yet  does  not  work 
^liracles  upon  the  Body.  A  Man, 
who  approaches  the  Throne  of 
divine  Grace,  with  the  moft  holy 
anji  fan^lified  Difpolitions ;  who 
ibrms  the  molt-  lively  and  ftrong 
Refolytions  of  entering  upon  a  vir- 
tuous Cpurie'of  Life,  yet  is  not  to 
^xpedl,  without -a  Miracle,  to  be 
fr?ed  from  the  Power  of  his  evil 
Pabits,  but  ifi  the  fame  Method, 
whereby  he  acquired  them ;  that 
is,  by  repeated  A^ :  But  by  A6fe, 
which  re<juire  a  Revulfion,  and 
contrary  Cdurfe  of  the  Spirits. 
Th^re  is  no  other  Way,  or  natu- 
xd  M??l»s  of'  his  Rf cov^ry,     He 

may 


May  as  weliv  hope,  immediately, 
jpon  his  F/ayeirs  to  Ged,  and 
iVithotit  anyphyiical  Applicati(m, 
to  recover  tteCTfe  of  a. Limb, 
wrhich  he^haS'Jttft,  or  is4ftorti- 
fied;  as  to  expd^l:,  that  GcneI  will 
give,  afid,  mirtfculoofly,  cohtiiiuek 
to  him,  ^  a  different  Motion  of 
his  Blood,  or  Spiritsj^  or  excite 
different  Sentihients  in  his  Mind 
by  ©ecafioii;  <tf  them,  from  thofe 
to  which  he  h^s  been  accuftomed. 
I  repeat  it  again,    God  does  not 
corivert  di«:  Soul  iof  Min,  by  al- 
t^ribg  the  m:echahical>  C6nimi^<^ 
on  of  his  Body.    Th^  Grace  o^ 
God,  indeed  gives  us  dibfe  M^ 
fiftances,    whereby  we  may  be 
enabled  to  corre^  our  ill  Habits, 
and  the  Disorder  they  occafion  in 
the  animal  Oeconomy;   but  he 
^dfsn<^t,  b^yan  immediate  and  po^ 

iitivo 
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{^UyerM^vS. his  ^ Will;    free  u^ 

/XBJbiff/K'tWefoare,  upon  <Hir 
piayijig  jto  God,  ftfcife  we  may:  be 

0f  QuprevjifHabit^yjye.do  not, 
fi^mih^^i  ^t  ^;^^.  conclude 

f^tent jWiJ^  lih?  iMcfthdds  of -Jiia 
<itFftcc;/o^tfii  ti;«:<  ;ftgrieeablc^  to 
thpfe lofrtiiii  ffjf qlYjidincfc ;  mtho 

to  :;^Kit«i  yowpr:  Svcr  feoond 

tjc'  a^  acc!Di?di|ig..  to!  iitated.  taws, 
without  i»ttar^cdftogiiicdjc  Goveitt- 
nient  ofjtJifl^] :  hyla/ Jiliraculqus 
Power.:  'prjjms  he.  \<^ill  afford  the 
cotniiiQn:  jVttafures  of  has  Grace, 
toy^ards  reforming  our  ill  Habits; 

thro* 


thro'  which  }.wemay>  by  a  good. 
Ufe  of  rpur  jLiiberty,'  graduaUy> 
ifiduc^  ^  sCp^trary  Hibit  of  Vif-j 
tw:  BP^^jj^is  not  t9  hpexpe^ed^ 
in  0rdin8!ia^6tfes,  thayt^Gq(|  ihouloL 
cpiivette»,by(i>!iiura€ulp.Bs  Power., 

WjQlj['tQ:be^(^n^eredj;  in  order  to> 
r.eitf^in  tm;lrom  q^ntra^iogsill  Ha*, 
bits ;  ^fp!pp Wly^  in  our  youpgcr. 
Agp^  wbjeo.tb^  jToft,  dejifijife,  andi 
flexible  Contexture  of  jl^fjparts  of 
the  Bodyiijjreijder  th^|^. capable 
of  receiving  any;  Fonji,  jkni  the 
fa^e  R^fpHi  if  we  h?y9  5^een  fo 
unhappy  ^  ;tp  contra^  :a}t\y  ill 
Habits,  and  ai:«  cc)^TOgd  ift 
them,  at  a  ripey  Agf^iifeoijldjsjq-^ 
cite  us,  imiiiedifltely,  ^itl)  all  thq 
Force  we  can  apply,  t-Oj  fet^^bou^ 
the  Work  of  our  Conyerfiqn :  A^ 
W^ork  fo  p^ful  and  di^&fnilt^  and 
diftaiteful, '  that  to  ^cceed  in  it 

"      may 
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(  33^  ) 

liiay,  without. a  forced  fixprellion, 
in  Reigard  to  fuch  Perfbns,  be 
termed  a  fteit^  Creation ;  a  putting 
en  the  new  Man*,  a  Renewal  of 
the  Spirit  of-  our  Minds,  The 
Organs>  whereby  the  Soul  sl&s, 
by  the  Miniftry  of  the  animal 
Spirits,  being  growa'dry,  harden- 
ed, atid  ftubborn  with  Age, 
,  and  unapt,  oh  all  thefe  Accounts, 
to  iuffer-any  conliderable;  Change. 
It  is  almoft,  in  a  human  Way 
of  Argtiment,'  as  natural  to  put 
the  Qieftion,  On  dry  Bones 
livey  or  Can  a  dead  Body  be  rai- 
led to  Eife  again?  AS,  Oman  old, 
hab^al,and<>bdurat^  Sinner  ,turn 
from  the  Evil  of  his  Way,  and 
fuperihduce  a  contrary  Habit  of 
Virtue^  or'  bring  forth  Fruits 
meet  for  Repentance. 

XV.  Yet  I  do  not  (peak  this  to 

difcourage  a  Sinner  >    under  the 

-^  Power 


PbWcr  of  the  moft .  inyctcrate 
Habits,  from  endcayouring  his 
Coifveii.on,  but  to  ihew  the  Ncce^ 
iity  he  is  undier,  if  ihe.WQuld  not 
look  upon  his  CohVerfion  as  der 
fperate,  of  attempting  fb  import 
tant  a  .Work,  without  fartlier 
Delay;  and  by  beginning  to  with^ 
draw  the  Supplies,  r which  haarc 
fed  his  corrupt  Habits,  as  foon  a^ 
poffibie :  For  without  doing  this^ 
or  endeavouring  to  give  a  differ 
rent  Courie  to  the  Spirits ;  it  will 
be  as  impoffible  for  him,,  toeffe^i 
a  Cure;  asit  is  for,  a  Wound  to 
be  healed,  while  it  is  continually 
probed,  or  kept  open. 

XVI.  This  being  a  Confideration 
of  great  Importance,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  illuftrate,  farther, 
the  Power  of  moral  Habits,  from 
certain  natural  Effefts ,  in  other 
Inllances,   befides  thofe  I  have 

mentioned. 
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(  3U  ) 
jncntioned.  By  Ufei'  liich  Things 
.as  haye  been  leis  palatable^  and^ 
«ven,  offenfive  to  the  Tafte,  have 
become  gtateful  and  pleaiant ;  not 
from  any  real  Change  in  the  Qua- 
lity, or  Relifh  of  the  Meat ;  hut, 
becaufe^  by  Degrees,  the  Organs 
of  Tafte  conform  and  affimilate 
themielves  to  the  Particles  of  it. 
go  that  the  Inequality,  which  was 
before,  in  their  Configuration,  is 
removed,  and  a  more  exa^  Pro- 
portion arifes  between  tihe  Pores 
of  the  Palate,  and  the  Particles 
p£  Meat :  Which  ^vmihitiDti 
occafions  that  Agreeablenefe  of 
Tafte,  which  was  before  wanting. 
Thus  it  is  in  moral  Habits.  Our 
Defire  and  Appetites,  naturally,in- 
cline,  and  conform  themfelves  to 
fuch  Objects,  to  which  they  have 
been  accuftomed:  And,  upon 
this  Account,  we  fay  that  Cuftom 

is 
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1  is  ^ .  fccpn^  if ature ;;  or-,  has  th^ 

:  Aft^ns,  .%;whjch.  .]Sja^»re  ^rigir 

Hajbit;,  ..and  /CiApis^  ^x^ .  ^erm« 
^  iw§#in§-  lAjH^i  Q^OT^^ip  tire 

th0tfaffle:A«»>:)fM:np^!to  anfift 
upqp  fWor^s  of.  an  apabigWQusi  or 
indefinite .  .^fglfe ;; ,  . tha$  ]3aJ>its 
prpqeed  froniTr^pcated.A^,  and 
can  f  pply ,  b^  .  prodjacpd,  fey  ^hem, 
is  evideijt  J5rp^^^')the  Re^fon.  of 
the  Thing, ; ,  For  a  .  Habit,  ac- 
cording %o  the,  cmxunptt  and  na- 
tural 


tural  liea  of  it,  always  luppoib 
an  eafy  Manner  of  Adti^ii*  i^hich 
yet  is  hot  to*  be  acquired,  by  a 
fingle  Aft  or  Endeavour,  but  by 
frequent  Ufe.  As  Engines  neWly 
made ,  and  never  before  tried, 
will  not  play  fo  well,  or  readily, 
as  after  the  Parts  of  them,  by  tJfe, 
are  grown  fmooth,pliaht,  and  bet* 
ter  adapted  to  the  Aftion  of  one 
another:  This  Illuftration,  from 
artificial  Conftruftions,  is  not  im- 
proper to  reprefent  that  Facili- 
ty of  Action  in  Man,  which  pro- 
ceeds froni  a  more  open,  Bree, 
and  gentle  Current  of  the  Spi- 
rits, through  thofe  feveral  Parts, 
or  Organs  of  his  Body,  which 
Nature  has  deiigned  as  the  Inftru- 
ments  of  their  Conveyance. 

XVni.  And  as  a  Habit  cannot 
be  acquired,  inftantaneofly,  or  by 
a  fingle  A6t,  neither  can  it  be  fo 

lolt. 
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Ibft.  A  temperate  Perfbil,  who, 
through  Surprize,  or,  perhaps,  oil 
fbme  particular  Occafion,  drinks, 
knowingly,  to  Excefs,  does  not, 
therefoi^e,  wholly  forfeit  his  ge- 
neral Charafter,  of  being  a  Man 
of  Sobriety ;  much  leis,  doth  in 
intemperate  Man,  by  a  lingle 
Ad:  of  Abftinence,  or  Self-denial, 
when  an  Occafion  may  be  pre- 
fented  of  indulging  his  ftanding 
Inclination  to  Excefs,  thereby, 
ac<Juire  the  Charafter  of  a  ibber 
Man. 

XIX.  There  is,  however,  this 
remarkable  Difference  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  between  virtuous  and  vi- 
cious Habits;  that  finful,  and 
fenfible  Pleiafiires,  for  Reafbns 
refpefting  the  prefent  State  of 
Man,  which  I  ihall  not  repeat, 
affecting  the  Soul  after  a  more 
powerful,    and  lively  Manner; 

Y  than 
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than  the  Pleafures,  arifing  from 
a  yihucHJS  Condu^;  fewer  AiSs, 
anld  a  lefs  intenfe  Endeavour,  are 
requifite  to  form  a  Habit  of  Vice, 
than  a  Habit  of  Virtue.  I  will 
not  fey,  but  it  may,  poffibly,  hap- 
pen^ that  even  a  lingle  Dilbrder, 
accompanied  with  an  extraordi- 
iwry  Emotion  of  the  Blood  and 
Spirits,  may  have  the  faiije  dan- 
gerous Effects,  towards  corrupt- 
ing the  Heart;,  as  feveral  parti- 
cular A£ls  of  the  like  Kind,  per- 
formed, iindef'^  lefs  aggravating 
and  violent  Circumftances:  As,  to 
keep  to  the  former  Comparifdn, 
a  greater  Force,  applied  to  a  new 
Engine,  may  fupply  the  Want 
of  that  eafy  IVlotion,  or  Lubri- 
€10  of  the  Parts,  which  might, 
gradually,  hiive  been  produced,  by 
a  more  frequent  tJfe  of  it. 

•  .  »  .  Is 

XX.lt 


XX.  It  would  be  inlignificaiiti 
here,  to  obje^l,  that  if  one  A^ 
be  not  of  Force  fufficient  to  intro- 
duce a  Habit,  neither  would  a  fe- 
cond  or  third;  upon  aPretence,tha€ 
the  feveral  Ads,  fuppofed  necef^ 
fary  towards  introducing  fuch  a 
Habit,  do  not  concur,  or  operate, 
at  the  fame  Time:  For  though 
we  may  eafily  conceive,  how  fe- 
veral Pcrfons,  with  united  Forcc^ 
may  move  a  heavy  Body,  which 
could  pot  be  moved  by  any  fingle 
Hand ;  yet  the  Cafe  is  very  diSc- 
rent,  when  we  reafbn  concerning 
the  Nature  of  moral  Habits^ 
The  Application  of  thofc  A^, 
which  are  proper  to  produce 
them,  is  not  fimultaneous,  like 
that  of  Men,  who,  go  Hand  in 
Hand,  to  effed  any  Work,  but 
fucceffive.  So  that,  if  the  firft 
Ad  of  Power,   in  their  Wav  of 

Y  %  reafbn- 
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rcafoning,  do  not  produce  a  Ha- 
bit of  Virtue,  neither  will  a  fe- 
cond  or  third ;  the  Force  of  them, 
feparately  confidered,  being  e- 
qiially  infufficient,  towards  at- 
taining the  End  propofed. 

XXL  In  Anfwer  to  this,  it 
may  be  faid>  though  a  iingle  Aft 
.does  not  product  a  Habit  of  Vir- 
tue, yet  it  is  not,  wholly,  fruitlefs ; 
but,  in  fome  Proportion,  influenti- 
.al  tcywards  the  Produftion  of  it. 
iAs  a -Man,  though  he  cannot,  by 
-his  own  Strength,  move  a  Stone^ 
;}:et  may  communicate  ibme  De- 
gree  of  Force,  according  as  he 
has  more  Strength,  to  the  com- 
aiioii:  Endeavour,  whereby  it  is 
raoved.  As  to  all  the  Forcd  con- 
curring, at  the  fame  Time,  that 
is  accidental,  and  does  not  affe<S 
the  Nature  of  the  Thing.  Nei- 
ther, indeed,  can  the  Illuftration 

be 
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be  applicable  to  moral  Habits  j 
becaufe,  it  is  not  prai^licable^  that 
feveral  A&s  Ihould  concur,  at  the- 
lame  Time ,  towards  forming' 
thiem;  And,  therefore,  to  Ihew 
the  gradual  Improvements  of  a 
virtuous  Agent  to  that  End,  it 
would  be  more  proper,  to  coin- 
pare  the  feveral  Afts  of  Virtue, 
in  order  to  the  Formation  of  a 
Habit  of  Virtue,  to  the  repeat- 
ed Strokes  of  an  Ax  at  the  Root 
of  al'ree;  upon  which  tho'  feveral 
of  them  may  make  but  fmall  Ini- 
preffion,  yet  every  one  of  them 
contributes,  more  or  le{s,  to- 
wards cutting  it  down. 

XXII.  The  Objeaion,  which  I 
now  proceed  to  confider,  appearis ' 
to  be  mOre  difficult.  It  is  pretend- 
ed, that  if  a  Habit  gives  a  great- 
er Facility  and  Freedom  of  Ac- 
tion; it  will  follow ;  there  is  lels« 

Y  3  Merits 


(  34^  ) 
M^it,  becaufe  lefs  Difficulty  and 
Oppofition,  in  adling  from  a  con- 
firmed Habit  of  Virtue;  than 
there  is  in  fuch  virtuous  Adtions, 
which  wicked  Men  th^mfelv^s, 
may,  fometimes,  be  induced  to 
p^rforjn. 

XXni.  In  Anfwer  to  this,  we 
fay,  that  the  Difficulty,  which  at- 
tends any  Action,  may  be  confi- 
dered,  either  in  reipe^b  to  th^ 
JQature  of  the  Thing  done,  or  to 
the  Pfirty,  by  whom  it  is  done; 
that  the  Nature,  or  inherent  Qpa- 
Ijty,  indeed,  of  any  Aftion,  mo- 
X^i^y,  good,  always  enhances  tha 
Value  of  it ;  but  that  the  Dif- 
ficulty, proceeding  from  the  pro- 
per Pefault  of  the  Agept,  and 
lipt  fifom  the  Nature  of  the  Ac* 
tio^j  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  add 
any  ]&xcellency,  or  Advantage, 
\ti  my  l^iiwl  to  it :  By  Default  of 

tb9 


(  ^4^  ) 
the  Agent ;  I  mean  ibitie  acdden- 
tal  iiicapacity,  which  he  hath 
hroiight}  himfdf  under^  by  hts 
own  Irregulanty,  or  Neglect.  As, 
when  a  Many  for  Inftance^  has, 
for  a  long  Time,  habituated  hiiii- 
ielf  t^  hard  Drinking,  and,  theire- 
fore,  finds  greater  Dignity  in  the 
Pradfeicd  o£^  Sobriety>  than  a  Per- 
ibn  of  a  fober  and  regular  lile: 
He  is  hot,  therefore;  more  ^raife- 
worthy  for  a  hngle  Adt  of  Teift- 
perance ,  than  a  Perfon  >  who 
!!(,  habitually,  temperate. 

XXIV.  Yet,  thongh  upon  a 
general  Con^eratidn,!  a  foigle 
A/d  of  Vice  may  not  produce  a 
yiciom  Habit;  nor  a  fihgle  A^ 
of  Virttie  a  virtuous  Habit : 
Thete  are  certain  Cafes,  whereiit; 
as  to  their  Confequences,  thfr  dift 
fcrent  A£h  of  Virtue,  or  Vice, 
innyJmve  the  iihe  permanent  and 

Y  4  powet' 
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poweriul  Effects,  as  if  they  had 
really  proceeded  from  fettled  Ha- 
bits. As  there  are  fome  unwhole- 
fome  Meats,  which  do  not  de- 
ftroy  the  Conftitution,  except  by 
Degrees,  and  by  repeated  Ufe; 
but  fome  Poifons,  which  if  they 
do  not,  at  once,put  a  Stop  to  all  the 
Motions  and  Springs  of  life,  yet 
occalion  fuch  Diforder  in  the  a- 
flimal  Oeconomy,  and  deprave 
it  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  will  ter- 
minate, at  length,  in  its  Diflblu- 
tion.  On  the  other  Hand,  when  the 
Soul  of  Man,  ifbmetimes,  exerts 
itfelf  with.  that. Ardor,  and  thofe 
geneiwis  Efforts  of  Zeal,  in  the 
Caufe  of  Virtue/  Truth  and  Ho- 
nour, where  Men  chufe  rather 
to  dye,  than  to  purchafe  Life  by 
bale.*  apd  ^noble  Submiflions; 
fuch  A£ts  of  heroick  Refblution, 
^  iimy  be  wp  really  productive 


of  virtuous  Habits;  yet  fiippoft 
(b  exalted  a  State  of  Virtue,  and 
of  that  inflamed  Charity  which 
cajleth  out  Tvar*,  that  it  is  pious 
to  believe,  they,  at  leaft,  ingene- 
rate,  in  the  Soul,  fiich  a  fettled, 
and  excellent  Difpofition,  as  is  e- 
quivalent  to  the  Force  of  a  Habit ; 
and  which  a  good  and  righteous 
God  will,  accordingly,  reward. 

XXV.  It  might  not  be  imr 
proper,  to  add  certain  Rules  to- 
wards confirming  a  Habit  of  Vir- 
tue. But  the  only  Rule,  I  would 
here  lay  down,  is,  that  the 
Acts,  proper  to  produce  it,  fhould 
not  be  too  much  intermitted ;  but 
that  having  begun  a  good  Work,  A- 
ftions  of  a  like  Kind  fhould  follow, 
before  the  Impreflion  of  the  for- 
mer is  worn  out.  As  he  thit  would 
learn  any  manual-Art ;  wi|l  make 
^  better  Frogirefs  in  it,  by  a  con- 

ftant 


(  34<^  ) 
ftant  Attendance  upon  the  proper 
Means  of  learning  it  for  oneYear^ 
than  he  would  do  in  leveral  Years, 
if,  through  long  Intervals^  or 
Difufe^  he  fhould  afterward  have 
Need  to  be  taujght  again  the  firit 
Rudiments  of  it. 


Chap.    XVII. 

How  good  HaUts  tuay  he  pre' 
fervedy  or  augmented^  and  ill 
Habits  deflroyed. 

I.  Repeated  ji^s  neeejfary  tofn- 
feme,  II.  j4nd  to  dejiroy  mo- 
ral Habits,  in.  The  gradud 
^cquijition  and  Decreaje  both 
of  g^4p  IV.  yind  had  Habits. 
y .  I'he  Difficulty  in  ext'trjfctr 

tini 
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fin^them.  VI.  The  proper  In^ 
fereme:  from  thai'  Conjidera" 
t'tim.  VII.  An  Obfemon  re- 
tm^ed,  yill.  An  anjujl  Ex*' 
cufe  o/MtHy  who  heme  con- 
traced  vkious  Hakits,  not  to 
he  admitted^  IX.  How  a  Man 
.  mojf  dijcffiser  the  true.  State,  of 
his  Souli  ^  well  in  refpeB  to 
gofid  as  iin}iJpofiti!ons.y  or  Hn:* 
hits.         ...  ■'       .    ■.'. ...  •  ' 

.      -       ■  «       • 

I;  A  S  Habits  are  acquired^  they 
■^*-  are  alio  confirmed  and 
aiigmented  by  repeated  A6b^  or 
rather  repeated  A6te .  are,  aWo- 
lutely^neccflary  to  preferve  them  % 
for  if  thofe  Channels,  wherein 
the  Spir  jts,^  Ivhich  wc  fuppofc  the 
inftrtimental  Caufe  of  their  Op^ 
ration,  are  either  choaked  iip^  or 
replete  with  Spirits  pi'oper  to  ex- 
^itp  g  difier^nt  Dif|i»iitio];i»  di^i^" 

ent 
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ent  Sentiments  in  theSoul^  will, 
naturally^  follow  fuch  a  Change  in 
the  bodily  Syftcm.  Since  the  Uni- 
on of  the  Soul  and  Body^  a  (  Truth, 
frequently,  neceflarytobe  repeat- 
ed, is  Nothing  but  the  Corre^lj- 
dency  between  the  Thoughts  of 
the  Soul,  and  the  Motions  of  the 
Body;  not  -by  Virtue  of  any  na- 
tural Law  of  Conta^,  or  Commu- 
nication between  them,  but,  pure- 
ly,  in  Confequence  of  the  Will 
of  God;  who  has  eftabliihed  fiich 
an  Order  between   them,    that 
certain  Impreflions,   naade  upon 
the  Body,  fliall  excite  particular 
Senfations    in    the  Soul.      And, 
therefore,  the  Authority  of  I^jh 
poor  at es  need  ndt-'he  urged  to 
ihew,  that  the  Liclinations  of  the 
Soul  change  at   the. fame  Time 
with  the  Blood,   and.  Humour; 
Wine,^  taken  in  a  moderate  C^on^ 

tity, 
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tity,  exhilarates  a  Man ;  and,  in 
a  larger,  difturbs  Reafon :  A  good 
3r  ill  State  of  Body ;  a  Tranlport 
d£  Paffion,  and  even  external  Ac- 
::idents;  the  Sight  of  a  Perfon 
whom  we  much  love,  or  by 
whom  we  have  been  very  ill  uled; 
a  bright;  or  a  cloudy  Day ;  a  mo- 
derate, or  violent  Exercife,  often 
give  fiich  a  Turn  to  our  Thoughts, 
and  fo  different  an  Air  to  ourCon- 
verlation ;  that  we  appear*,  both  to 
ourfelves  and  others,  to  be,  in  a 
Manner,  different  Perlbns. 

n.  As  Habits  are  acquired,  and 
preferved  by  repeated  A€ls,  they 
may,  by  a  Difufe  of  thofe  A6ls, 
be,  gradually,  impaired,  or,  at 
length,  totally  deflroyed ;  elpeci- 
ally,  by  Aftions  contrary  tp  them, 
or  apt  to  ingenerate  a  different 
Temper.  For  in  Morality,  As  in 
Phyficks,  whatever  is  capable  of 

Aug- 
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Augmentatk)a  is  fubje€l:  to  De^ 
cay.  But,  then,  neither  the  Tran- 
fition.of  Men  from  good  to  bad, 
or  from  bad  to  good  Qualities,  is 
iiiflantaneous,  but  gradual,  like 
the  CfrowtH  and  Decrease  of  Plants 
or  Animals.    Between  thofe  two 
Extremes,  there  are  feveral  in- 
termediate Spaces,  through  which 
a  Man  muft  neceflarily  pals,  be- 
fore he  can  arrive  at  either  Point, 
m.  But  nothwithjftanding    vi- 
cious and  evil  Habits  are  more 
iuited  to  the  Inclinations  of  cor- 
rupt Nature;    are   of  a    quick 
Growth ;  take  deeper  Root  in  lefs 
Time,  and  fooner  come  to  Matu- 
rity:    Yet   even  before  wicked 
Men  can  contra^  a  fettled  Habit 
of  Vice^  and,  efpecially,   before 
they  can  fill  up  the  Meafure  of 
their  Iniquity,  they  muft  over- 
come feveral  Checks  and  Admo- 
nitions 
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nitioos  of  Confciencc^  and  fur- 
mount  many  Qther  Difficulties  in 
refpeft  to  their  Eafe,  their  Health, 
their  Reputation,  or,  perhaps, 
theirIntereft.And  befides  thefe  po- 
fitive  A^.  of  Sin,  they  wiU,  by 
Degrees,  iiitermit  the  Praftice  of 
Piety,  or.  per^n*  the  Duties  of 
it  ^fter  a  very  cold,  negligent^ 
and  fupine  Manner,  before  they 
can,  wholly,  e|&ce,  if  that  be 
ever  pra^icable,  all  the  former 
impreflions  of  a  virtuous  Habit ; 
eipecially,  fuch  as  proceeded  iroui 
a  virtuous  Education.  A  Man, 
for  Xnftance,  who  has  been  long, 
and  in  his  younger  Age,  accuitom- 
ed  to  perwm  his  Devotions,  at 
ftated  Times,  in  a  regular  and 
trulv  religious  Manner,  with 
Zeal  and  Fervency,  cannot,  at 
fit  ft,  without  fcnfibte  Regrejt,  and 
many  inward  Conflicts  ^  Mind> 

in- 
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entirely  omit  fb  reafonable  a  Ser- 
vice to  him,  who'  made^,  and  who, 
continually,  preferves  him ;  And 
in  whom  he  Ihes ,  movies,  and  has 
his  Being.  Before,  therefore,  he 
can  reconcile  himfelf '  to  fuch  an 
Omiffion,  he  will  begin  to  difire- 
lifli  the  iiuty  of  Prayer  ;  to  com- 
plain, What  a  Wearinefs  is  it  ?  to 
refift  the  fecret Admonitions  which 
he  may  occafionably  feel  in  his 
Mind  to  it;  and,  if  he  cannot,  ab- 
folutely,  overcome  them,  yet  per- 
form his  Devotions  without  Life 
or  Energy,  till  his  Zeal,  gradually, 
abating;  will  grow, at  laft,  wholly 
una€live ;  and,  upon  a  Competition 
between  his  Prayers  and  his  Paf- 
fions,  he  will  not  be  long  divided; 
hut  either  he  will  hate  the  one, 
and  laoe  the  other ;  or  elfe  he 
will  hold  to  the  one,  and  defpije 
the  other. 

IV.  Thus 


IV.  TKus  too  the  Caule  bf  dc« 
ftroying  vicioui 'Habits  iiiay  be 
confidered  negatively,  or  pofitive* 
ly.  B  the  fonner  ReQ>ea:;  when 
th^  Means,  wherewith  they  ard 
fed,  or  lupplied;  arfe  intercepted, 
or  cut  biflS  as  %heitf  ah  intenipe-' 
rat6  ^ribn  avoids  the  Oecafiori  of 
thofe  vicious  Diloirdidrs  to  which  he 
has  been  formerly  habituated ;  or; 
if  he  cannot  wholly  avoid  them,- 
lays  fheh  a  ri^afonflble  Rcftraint 
upon  his  Appetites,  thiit  ht  doth* 
not  indulge  th6m  to  Excefe.  In  the 
latter  Relpeft,  ^wheii  he  actually 
exercifeth  tkofe  Duties,  which, 
in  the  Nature  of.thfem,  are  pro- 
per to- deftroy  the  illHabits  he 
has  coritra^ed,  and  to  introducJc- 
Habits  bf  a  contrary  Kind;  for 
thefe  Methods  are  attended  at 
once  with  twoEfFefts;  they  cure- 
former  Diforders,  and,  at  the^ 
'  Z  feme 


fame  Time^contribute  to  a  moK 
firm  and  healthy  State  of  the 
Mind. 

V.  The  greateft  Difficulty^  re- 
lating to  the  preient  Subje^^  lies 
in  perfiiading  Men  to  break  off 
thofe  ill  Habits^  in  the  Pradice, 
and  under  the  Power  of  which) 
they  have  long  continued.  For, 
befides^  that  the  belt  Arguments, 
have  generally  little  Force^  a- 
gainft  the  predominant  Paffions 
of  Men;  and  no  Paliions  are  more 
violent  than  thofe^  which  proceed 
from  inveterate  Cuftom:  ihould 
fuch  Perfbns,  who  have  been 
deeply  engaged  in  a  finful  Coij^fe 
of  Liife^  be  really  prevailed  upon 
to  think  of  a  Change;  and  to 
ferm^  as  the  moft  profligate  Sin- 
ners>  will  fbmetimes  do,  certain 
tranfient  Defigns  of  a  Reforma- 
tion;  itill  the  great  Oppofition 

they 
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they  muft  expe^  to  meet  with 
in  the  Attempt ;  the  Forccj  they 
are  to  put  vipon  thcmfelvcs ;  and 
the  Sacrifice  they  will  be  obliged 
to  make  of  what,  is  through 
Cuftom,  become,  in  a  Manner,  na^ 
tural  to  them;  and  which,  per- 
haps, they  apprehend  it  as  pain- 
ful to  make,  as  to  cut  off  a  right 
Hand^  or  pluck  out  a  right  Ej^e: 
Thcfe  Things  would  be  fo  apt  to 
intimidate,  and  difcourage  them, 
from  executing  {o  good  a  Defign, 
that,  probably,  it  would  have  no 
other  Effe^,than  thoie  pious  Refi)'- 
lutions,  wicked  Men,  ordinarily 
make,  in  the  Heat  of  their  Paf- 
lion  or  Z.eal,  when  awakened  into 
a  Senle  of  their  3ins,  under  the 
Apprehcnfion  of  prefent  D^ath. 
Men  would  rather  be  inclined  to 
think    fuch   a  Transformation, 

which  i^  requifite  to  introduce 

Z  X  new 
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new  and  contrary  Habits^  '  in  old 
Sinners,  equally  impracticable,  in  a 
mere  human  Way  of  arguing,  as 
it  would  be  for  an  Ethiopian  to 
change  his  Skin,  or  a  Leopard 
his  Spots. 

VI.  It  is  not  diflembled,  that 
the  Difficulty  of  converting  a 
Sinner  from  the  Evil  of  his  Ways, 
is  greater,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Continuance,  and  the  Strength, 
of  his  fmful  Habits.  But  the  Dif- 
ficulty of  a  ncceilary  Work  is  ra- 
ther an  Argument,  why  it  fhould 
be  Iboner  undertaken,  and,  sit  the 
lame  Time,  with  more  Vigour, 
and  Refolution.  However  dif- 
ficult fuch  a  Conyerfion  may  be, 
it  is  ftill  poffible,  in  the  Ufe 
of  thole  Means,  which  God  will 
aflbrd  to  all  Perfons,  that  are  fei- 
cere  in  their  Endeavours,  to  be 
reclaimed  from  fmful  to    good 

Habits. 


Habits.    A  great  many  Persons 
tlirpugh  a  fettle4  Refblutiori  fupr 
ported  by  a  juft  Greatnels  and, 
Foire  qf  Mind,  have  been  re- 
$9f  med  from  a  vicious,  to  a  regu- 
lar  and  :  ftri^   Courfe  of  Life. 
Habits,  of"  Vice    do  not  render 
Men,  therefore,  incapacitated  for 
contrary  A6ls  of  Virtue ;  but  on- 
ly  through  an  Abufe  of  their  hi- 
be^ty,  which  it  is  in  their  Power 
to  cofTed ;  for,,  otherways,  they  - 
could  have  no  Liberty :   Though 
this  Faculty  of  the  Mind  may, 
indee^i  be  much  impaired,  as  the 
healthfiii.StHte  of  the  Body  fre^ 
qviently  is,  by  irregular  Living ; 
it  may  ftill  be  recovered ;  as  the 
Powers  of  Life,  by  Care,  Tempe- 
rance, and  great  Caution,  may  af- 
ter a  ,  long  Sicknefs,  and  great 
Weaknefs,    be  reitored  to  their 
former  St^te  and  Activity. 


.(  U8  ) 
Vn.  To  thofe,  who  would  dif- 
courage  Men  from  all  Ehdeayour 
to  reform  their  ill  Habits,  \>y 
pretending,  th^t  it  is  equally  im- 
pdffible  for  an  habitual  Sinner,  to 
do  any  Adion  tending  to  intro- 
duce a  virtuous  Habit ;    as  for  a 
cofrupf  Tree  to  hring  forth  gdod 
Firuit,  it  may  be  airfwercd,  that 
Comparifons  of  this    Kind   are 
Hot  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
proper  Import  and  Defign  of  them. 
A  corrupt  Tree,   while  it  conti- 
nues in  that  State,  without  any 
Culture  or  Improvement,  cannot 
bring  forth  good  Fruit ;  yet,  if  it 
be  well  manured,  if  the  dead  or 
fuperfluous  Branches  of  it  be  cut 
on,  and  it  be  drefled  according  to 
the  Rules  commonly  pra6^i£ed  in 
like  Cafes,   may,  in  Time,  reco- 
ver its  iatmcT  Strength  and  F(e- 
cundityv    As,    ^  good  Tree,  fcr 

Want 
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Want  of  being  cultirated^  will 
degenerate^  and  either  produce 
Fruit  in  lefs  Qjiantity,  or  lefs 
grateful  to  the  Eye^  and  theTafte. 
But  though  niuftrations  of  thi» 
Kind  are  very  proper  and  inftruc- 
tive,  in  the  reftrained  Senie^ 
wherein  they  are  to  be  under- 
ftood ;  we  muft  not  argue  any  far- 
ther ^om  them ;  Things  that  9£t^ 
by  a  Neceffity  of  Nature,  admit 
of  a  very  different  Confideration^ 
firom  reafbnable  and  free  Agents; 
who,  if  they  will  exert  it,  have 
a  congenial  Principle  of  Adion> 
and  Culture  within  themfelves. 

Vin,  It  is  a  weak  Pretence^ 
therefore,  of  wicked  Men^  that 
they  have  contra^ed  fuch  Habits^ 

as  thole  of  Swearing,  Lying,  or 
Impurity,  that  they  are  unable 
to  corred:,  or  oppofe  them.  This 
Pretence  is  impious  and  ui^juft; 

Z  4  not 


not  only,  as  thefc  Vices  were  cer- 
tainly voluntary  in  their  Caufes, 
but  alfo,  if  they  will  ufe  the  projer 
Means,  curable  in  their  Effeifts.  So 
that  whether  they  refledt  upon 
themfeives,  as  having  contraded 
them,  or  as  continuing  in  them; 
they  are  equally  withouf  Excuje. 
'  iX.  From  this  Account' of  the 
Habits,  I  ihall  conclude  with  ob- 
ierving,  that  Men  may,  at  any 
Time,  really  difcover  (and  there 
Cannot  be  a  I)ifcavery  of  greater 
Ufe)  what  State  they  are  in, 
with  Reipe^  to  Virtue  and  Vice. 
In  order  to  a  Refolution  in  this 
important  Enquiry,  they  have"No- 
thing  to  do,  but  impartially  to 
examine  the  Nature  of  their  own 
AdtioriS,:  and  after  what  Manner 
they  perform  them  ^^  as  whether 
they  are  doAe  with  Facility  or 
Jicliiftance?   with  Conflancy,  car 

only 
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e«Iy  by  occafional,  tranfient,  or 
left  frequent  AQ:^}   with  a  great- 
er, or  lels  Degree  of  Ardour  and 
Refolution  ?    If  they  are,  in  par- 
ticular,   lefs  dilpoied  to  any  vir- 
tuous A^ipi),xQr  iind  themfelves 
averfe  to  it;  if  they  are  rarely 
excited  to   fet  about  it,  or  per-» 
form  it  with  Coldnefs  and  Indif- 
(erencyy  ^itho^it  Alacrity,  or  that 
fenfible  Pleafure,   which  attends 
all   the  Anions  of  Men,  when 
they  a6t  from  the  Motions  of  the 
Heart ;  they  may,  then,  juftly  con- 
clude.  Virtue,    in  that  Relpe^, 
has  very  little  Power  over  them ; 
but  they  are,  certainly,  far  from 
having,  as  yet,  formed  -any  true 
or  fettled  Habit  of  it.    And,  by 
Parity  of  Reafbn,  they- may jiiake 
a  decifiye  Judgment,  when  they 
examine  themfelves  ujpon  the  like 
Heads   of  Enquiry,,  concermng 

the 


the  State  they  are  in,  with  Rcr 
fae^k  to  finful  Habits. 
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Chap.  XVffl. 


Whether  a  Principle  of  H(h 
nour^  in  Cotttradiftiniiion  to 
that  of  moral  Virtue^  is  to 
he  admitted  ? 

I  ji  real,  and  nominal  Idea  of 
Honour.  II.  In  what  Senfe  a 
Dijlin&ion  between  Honour 
and  Honejifi  allowable.  III» 
IV,  V.  The  Qrtmnds  of  that 
^ifiinBion  farther  illujirated, 
y I,  VJI.  Whether,  on  any  Oc- 
tajion,  or  in  what  Ref pedis,  it 
may  he  lawful  to  Sjjemble  the 
Truth,    VIII.  jin  Opinion  of 

Grotius 
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Grotius  upon  that  Head.  DC, 
X.  Honottr,  according  to  the 
nominal  Idea,  or  dbufine  Senfe 

of  it,  XI,  xn,  xm,  XIV. 

That  Senft  exploded,     XV. 

XVI,  xvn,  xvm.  of  i>ueu 

iing,  XIX,  XX.  The  Rule^ 
and  Adniontage  of  true  Ho* 
nour,  XXI.  Honour,  negative* 
fy  conjidered,  and  in  tts  doe 
Extern,  XXn,  XXm  And 
in  Relation  to  Society,  XXIV» 
XXV.  Refleaions,  }y  Way  of 
Improvement,  from  what  has 
heen  fmd  upon  the  Snbie&  of 
Honour, 


r 


I.TN  order  to  a  Rdolution  <»f 
•*•  this  Enquiry,  it  will  be  nc* 
cefiary  to  coniider  Honour,  ac- 
cording to  the  real,  and  to  the  p(> 
pular,  or  nominal  Idea  of  it.  In 
t)i^  former  Refped:,  Honour  al- 
ways 
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ways  $app6£6s  the  Lawfolnefs  of 
dur  Actions  When  we  fay,  any 
Thing  is  honourable  >  we  only 
ufe  a  different  Expreffion.  to  f\g- 
nify  Somethingy  that  is,  Traije- 
iHfOTthy  ^nd-iff  good  Kef  orJ .  Thefe 
Terms,  therefore,  if  they  are 
not  promif cwpirfly  applied;  y et,  in 
the  natural  Gonftrud:ion  of  them, 
infeparably  infer  one  another. 
iPor  Nothing,  in  a.  moral  Efti- 
matioii  of  Things,  can  deferve 
Piraife,  but  what  is  agreeable  to 
the  Riiles  of  Morality;  Nothing 
l^ut  what  is  lawfiil,  and  Hom/i, 
n.  When  we  fpeak,  .therefore, 
concerning  a  Man  of  Honour, 
ttie  LiaEW&lnefs,  and  Honeily  of 
his  Adtibiis,  is  always  preluppo- 
fed.  And  fb  the  Difference  bc' 
tween  a  lawful  or.honeil,  and  an 
lionourable  Action,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  lid  i^  much>.  in  Kind,  as 

iq 


mtkgttel  <or,  however,  to  de- 
pend on  the  iiifcrent  Circumftan- 
ces;  under  which  fuch  A&ioriis 
are  done.  A  Man,  who  a^  otit 
of  the  Shtiplicity  of  his  Heart, 
and  cottMerfe,  only,  whether  the 
Adlion  ibe,  ih  the  Nature  of  it, 
ftriftly  la^krfbU  ihay,  in  that  fle- 
fpe€t,  be-te«nedifmihohefl;  Man; 
heCBxSe  Iredoeis  not  6ffend,  dire^- 
ly,  againft  the  Rule  of  Honefty, 
though  he4i5ay  notjjperfeftly,  or 
in  every  Reljp'e^  perform  it>  with 
all  the  Graces,  bii  to  all  the  Ad- 
vantages, whereof  it  may  be, 
poliibly,  capable.  One,forInftancc, 
who  is  juft  -to  his  Promilej .  and 
faithfully  obferves  all  his  Con- 
tra^ with  other  Perfo!ns,  is  fo, 
far  an  honeft  Man ;  but  a  good 
M4n,  or  Man  of  Hokour,  lyjll 
even,  fometimes,  exceed  in  what 
he  promifed ;  and  not  m^ely^x- 

ecute 
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ecute  the  Omditiom^  to  wlucb  k 
had  obliged  himfelf)  according  to 
lite  Letter ;  but  where  they  may 
bear  too  hard  upon  the  other  Fatty 
contradmg>  according  to  an  equi- 
table Gon:£ii^on  of  them;  and 
fo  will  have  Regard^  not  only  to 
the  Meaiiires  of  &ii6t  and  lega/ 
Juftice>  but  to  the  generous  M)- 
tions  of  liberality  and  Bemfi- 
cence.  j 

m.  The  different  Circumto- 
ces^  alfb«  of  doing  Things^  ma; 
cauie  a  fenfible  Di&rence  between 
ads  of  Honour^  and  thofe  <^Ho- 
nefty.  A  plain  Man^  who  defigns 
Nothing  more>  than  barely  todif- 
charge  his  Duty,  in  any  ^iftance, 
iattshes  himfelf  with  the  Thiflg 
done,  without  nicely  examm- 
ing  the  Decency,  the  Propriety,  or 
Advantage  of  it ;  whether  in  Re- 

ipe6t  to  the  Good  of  the  Poblici, 

or 
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Or  that  of  private  Perfons.  What- 
fbever  Things,  therefore,  arc 
huely.  Whatfoever  Things  are 
true,  whatfoever  Things  are  pure, 
whatfoever  Things  are  of  good 
Report i  are  the  proper  Rules  and 
Standards  of  Honour :  Whereas, 
Honefty,  according  to  its  more 
fiinple  and  foparate  Idea,  princi- 
pally reipe^  the  Nature  of  the 
A^on,  coniideredabitradllyfrom 
thefo  beautiful  and  enobling  Cir- 
ciunilances. 

IV.  It  is  upon  thefo  QtoxuaAs, 
we  found  ths  Diftini6tion  between 
a  righteous i  and  a  good  Man ;  and 
that  certain  Duties  of  moral  Life 
are  performed,  as  having  the 
Force  of  ftri6t  Commands ;  and  o- 
thers  only,  as  being  Ounfols  of 
Perfedion;  wherein  there  is  this 
material  Difforence  to  be  obfer- 
ved;  that  J\{atters,   indeed,  of 

ftria; 


ftrift  Duty,  oblige  at  all  Times, 
arid  in  all  Places:  But  Matters, 
which  relate  only  to  the  exterior 
Form  or  Dignity  of  the  Action, 
changing  under  different  Circum- 
ftances,  there  is  a  greater  Lati- 
tude, or  rather  Liberty  of  Dif- 
cretion,  in  the'Ufe  of  them.  What 
is^  in  flie  INature  of  it,  unlawful, 
call  nevei*  be  done  at  any  Time; 
but  that  may  be  decent,  comely, 
and  praife-worthy,  at  one  Time, 
which,  on  another,  w^ould  be  very 
improper,  and  unbecoming,  on 
all  thefe  Accounts,  though  not^ 
ftriaiy,  unlawful. 

V.  But ,  though  an  unlawful 
A6tion  may  never  be  done,  it 
does  iibt,  therefore,  follow,  that 
a  lawful  Aftion  may  always  be 
done.  It  is  a  common  Notion, 
indeed,  that  Men  may  do,  with- 
out   Scruple   or    Blame,     what 

no 
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no  expreft  Lawhas  reftrained  thent 
from  doing.  As  to  Circumftan- 
ces  of  Decency  or  Fitnefe,  they 
think  themfelves  under  no  moral 
Obligation  to  regard  them ;  elpe- 
cially,  where  they  run  no  Hazard 
of  their  Reputation,  or  their 
temporal  Interefts.  But  thefe 
are  only  Rules  to  Men,  to  ufe 
the  Ibfteft  Terms,  of  vulgar  and 
mean  Spirits ;  and  who  are  alto* 
gether  Strangers  to  the  Principles 
3f  a  more  exaft  and  refined  Mo- 
rality. A  Perlbn,  who  has  any 
iuft  Senfe  o£  the  Dignity  of  hu- 
man Nature,  the  Interefts  of  Re- 
ligion, the  Good  of  Mankind, 
md  the  Honour  of  God,  will  re- 
train himfelf  in  a  thoufand  In- 
tanceSj  from  doing  fuch  Things; 
vhich  yet,  confidered,  fimply,  in 
:hem(elves,  might  lawfully  be 
lone. 

A  a  VI,  A- 
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VI.  Among  the  Meafures> 
whereby  a  Man  of  Honour,  by 
which,  according  to  my  Notion 
of  Honour,  I  underitand  only  a 
more  exalted  St?ite  of  Virtue, 
arifing  commonly  from  a  fuperior 
Force  and  Greatneft  of  Mind ;  I 
mentioned  fuch  Things  as  are 
trtte :  which,  perhaps,  may  occa- 
fion  fome  Scruple  in  my  Readers, 
as  if  I  fuppofed  Truth,  not  ftrift- 
\y  as  being  of  neceflary  Obliga- 
tion; but  among  the  Things, 
wherein  that  Liberty  may  be 
ufed,  which  is  fometimes  nece£- 
fary  to  a  more  perfe^  StiX.^  of 
Virtue. 

.  Vn.  To  prevent  any  Milcon- 
ftru<aion  of  this  Kind,  I  would 
obferve,  that  7>»/-&  may  be  con- 
fidered,  as  oppofed  to  Lying  and 
Deceit,  negatively,  or  pofitively.* 
In  the  latter  Senle,    it  can  never 

be 
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be  lawful,  under  any  Circuttiftan- 
ces,  to  aflert  a  downright  and, 
cfpecially,  a  pernicious  Fallhood. 
But  it  yet  may,  fometimes,  be 
lawful  to  diiguife  or  conceal  the 
Truth.  And  in  refpe6l  to  this 
negative  Acceptation  of  Truth,  a 
a  Man,  without  dire^ly  offending 
againft  it,  may  often  ufe  a  great- 
er Liberty  of  Difcretion.  And, 
accordingly,  feveral  great  Autho- 
rities are  cited  by  Grotius^,  to 
fliew,  ^nd  among  the  reft,  that 
of  Cktro,  in  fe vera!  Places ;  that  it 
is  lawful,  efpecially,  in  Peribns 
entrufted  with  the  publiek  Ad- 
ininiftration,  on  many  Occafions, 
:o  ufe  Artifice  in  diflembling  the 
rnith.  But,  however,  this  Li- 
>erty  may  be  contended  for,  it  is 
nore  laudable,  generous,  more  a- 

*  D»  JuY.  Ml  <jr  Piui  Lib.  %.  C;af.  u 
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greeable  to  the  Dignity  of"  humsa 
Nature,  and,  in  all  thele  Refpeds, 
to  the  Rules  of  Honour,  that 
Men  Ihould  never  have  Recourfe 
to  Difliiniilation;  that  being,  con- 
fefledly,  an  Argument  of  Imbecii- 
lity,  accompanied  with  Fear  and 
Diilruft.  And,  therefore,  Tkio, 
who  allows  the  V^q  of  it,  in  cer- 
tain Cafes,  to  Men,  yet  juftly  ac- 
knowledgcth,  that  God,  notwith- 
itanding  his  fovereign  Dominion 
over  Men ,  cannot  make  ufe  of 
fuch  a  Refuge ;  as  always  imply- 
ing a  tacit  ConfeflTion  of  Wea Jbie^. 
So  that  when  Cicero^  in  another 
Place,  aflerts,  that  Fraud  and  Dif- 
fimulation  ought  to  be  banifhed 
out  of  human  Life,  to  make  him 
confiflent  with  himfelf  we  mult 
fuppofe,  he  fpeaks  here  agreeably 
to  the  Diftinclion,  which  occurs 
fb  often  in  his  admirable  Book  of 
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Offices ;  where  he  puts  a  Diffe- 
rence between,  fuch  Things  and 
Actions  as  are,  limply,  lawM,  and 
fuch  as  are  really  laudable.  The 
Neceflity  of  Aftajrs,  in  the  Com- 
monwealth,  may,  Ibiiietiincs,  pof 
iibly,  render  it  .no  indirect  Breach 
of  moral  Honeftyj  to  diflemble 
the  Truth:  but  ftill  it  is  more 
honourable y  m  every  State  of  Life, 
privnte  or  pubiick,  to  avoid  the 
veryAppearances  of  Falfliood ;  and 
to  reitrain  pur  felvfs  fron^theUfe 
of  a  Liberty,  w^ich,  however,  it 
may  be  fucce^iujiy  employed,  is,at 
the.  beft,  but  an  .ignoble,  and  in- 
glorious Means,  of  Succefs. 

Vin.  And,  therefore,  Xlrot'ms 
having  enumerated  the  feveral 
Authorities  and  Arguments,  com- 
monly, ufed  to  excuJe,  or  defend, 
political  Lying;  to  corrcft  the 
ill   Impreflio^s,    which  iVlen  of 
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more  loofe  Principles  mi^ht  make 
from  fuch  Conceffions^  delivers 
himfelf  like  a  Cafuift,  who  had 
a  Senfe  of  Honour,  as  well  as 
Juftice,  in  the  following  Words: 
**  We  know  there  are  fome  Kind$ 
"  of  *J)eceity  which  tho*  naturally 
permitted^  yet  are  condemned 
and  exploded  by  feveral  Per- 
fons;  not  ftriflly  on  Account 
pf  their  Unlaw julnejs ^  but  out 
^  of  a  certain  Grandeur  of  Mind, 
*'  and  fbmetimes  from  a  £ecret 
*'  Confcioufncfs  of  their  own 
''Strength.  Which  Opinion  A^ 
confirms  by  feveral  remarkable 
Authorities,  efpecially  in  reipcft 
to  Pririces,  from  the  beft  of  the 
ancient  Moralifls;  and  his  Citati- 
ons from  them  deferve  very  well 
to  be  confulted. 

1 X.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to 
ftate  the  true  Notion  of  Honoor, 

giy 
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my  next  Buiinefs  is  to  ihew,  what 
the  popular^  or  nominal  Idea  of  it> 
docs,  ordinarily,  import? 

X.  And  here,  there  is  a  proper 
Occafion  of  obferving,  that  the 
moll  common  Terms  are  often 
the  molt  confufed  and  ambiguous. 
Every  Man,  becaufe  they  are  fre- 
quently ufed  in  Converfationi  or 
Writing,  apprehends,  he  perfeft- 
ly  underitands  them;  while  few 
annex  to  them  the  fame  Ideas, 
and  others  appear  to  have  no 
certain  or  diftindl:  Idea  o{  them 
at  all.  Among  feveral  Words  o{ 
this  Kind,  which  Ufe  has  made 
current,  without  imprefling  any 
real  Charadler  upon  them;  fuch 
as  Co/ifcience^  Liberty,  publick 
Good,  and  Loyalty ;  and,  in  fome 
Cafes,  Law  and  Juflice  itfelfi  I 
am;  here ,  particularly  to  add, 
that  of  Honour ;_  than  which,  .if 
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wc  confider  it  in  its  true  Notion, 
and  as  infeparable  from  Honefty, 
Nothing  is  more  intelligible.  But 
if  we  coniider  it  in  the  abufive 
Senfe,  wherein  wicked  Men  fre- 
quently agree  to  exprefs  it;  and 
even,  fometimes.  Men  who  would 
be  thought  to  conduct  themfclves 
by  the  Rules  of  Q)nicience  and 
Religion,  Nothing  is  more  irrc" 
concileable  to  Reafbn. 

XI.  It  is  ablurd  to  fuppofe, 
that  any  voluntary  Agreement, 
orGcMnpad;  of  Men,  ftiould  oblige 
them,  whatever  the  Pretence 
mj^y  be,  to  an  unlawful  Action ; 
they  being  already  under  an  an^ 
tecedent  and  contrary  Obligation 
to  that  univerfkl  Law  of  realbn' 
able  Beings,  which  alone  ought 
to  be  obeyed,,  ablblutely,  and 
without  Referve.  No  Man  can 
^e  obliged  to  an  Impoffibilityj 
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now,  in  a  juft  Way  of  Realbning, 
with  refped    to  moral  Agents, 
what  cannot,  lawfblly,  be  done,  is 
impojffihle  to  be  done. 

Xn.  And,  therefore,  allCafuiftS 
are  agreed,  that  no  Engagements 
of  any  Kind,  not  thofe  confirmed 
by  the  moft  fblemn  -  Promifes , 
Oaths,  or  Afleverations,  can  be 
of  any  Force  to  oblige  againft  the 
natural    Reafon,    or  Equity  of 
Things.  For,  otherwife,  it  would 
follow,    that  a  Coiiibination  of 
wicked  Men,  in  promoting  any 
unjuft  Defign, .  might  vacate  the 
Laws  of  the  fupreme  Legiflator : 
And  that,  in  fuch  Cales,  it  would 
be  reafonable  to   hearken    unto 
Men^more  than  unto  God:  Which 
Principle    being    admitted,     it 
would,  at  any  Time,  depend  on 
,  fuperior  Force  and  Numbers,  to 
;  eitablifh  a  ^uit^  different  Scheme 
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of  Morality,  jfrom  that,  which  be- 
fore had  really,  and,  perhaps,  in 
all  Ages,  obtained;  and  niay,inthe 
Courfe  of  a  few  Years,  obtain  a- 
gain,  in  the  very  Place,  where  it 
was  before  proicribed.  For  if  the 
Diftindion  of  Virtue  and  Vice, 
pf  Honour,  or  Infamy,   are  only 
jbunded  in  human  Compadl:;  the 
governmg  Part  of  the  World  will 
have  the  fame  Power  to  vary  the 
Kotions  of  Virtue  and  Vice,   of 
Fraife  and  Blame,    as  they  will 
have  of  making  arbitrary  Laws, 
concerning  Things  that  are  only 
founded  on  mere  prudential  Con- 
£derations.    So  that  Men  would 
be  at  a  continual  Lofs  to  know, 
whether  Truth  and  Juftice,   So- 
briety and  Chaftity ;  to  which  the 
Idea  of  Praife  and  Virtue  are  now 
affixed ;  would  not,  in  fbme  future 
Tim6>  when  the  Legiflature  ihouid 

fo 
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^  ena£l:^    juftly  expofe  Men  to 

Punifhment  and  Di%race. 

Xin.  No  Obligation,  for  thefe 
Reafons^  can  lie  upon  a  Man  in 
Point  of  Honour,  by  Virtue  of 
any  human  Conilitution  o^  Au- 
thority whatever,  td  an  A6tion> 
notorioufly,  iinful :  This  can  ad- 
mit no  Difpute.  But  there  is  an- 
other falfe  Notion  of  Honour, 
which,  fomietimes,  obtains  among 
Perfons  of  Weak,  or  ill*inform« 
ed  Minds,  which  ought ,  alfb, 
to  be  removed.  It  13  common  for 
Men,  when  they  have  once^  o- 
penly,  committed  fome  Error  or 
Folly,  to  think  thenifelves  obli- 
ged in  Honour,  and  that  they 
may  avoid  the  Reproach  of  Le-* 
vity  or  Inconibmcy,  to  proceed 
in  it.  So  that  though  their 
Hearts  fecretly  accuie  them  of 
Temerity,    or  Indiforetion;   yet 
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they  will  defend  what  they  have 
faid^  or  done :  And  the  Ikkncc 
of  their  Conduft,  frequently,  is 
worfe,  and  expofes  them  to  great- 
er Cenfure,  than  the  very  Fault, 
wherewith  they  are  charged.  As 
a  Perfbn  once  guilty,  or  fiifped- 
cd  to  be  guilty,  of  a  Lye ;  to  a- 
void  Detection,  often,  brings  him- 
fclf  under  a  Neceffity  of  cover- 
ing it,  by  a  Train  of  additional 
Lies,  or,  perhaps,  of  horrid  Im- 
precations. 

XIV.  And  if  a  Notion  of  Ho- 
nour cannot  oblige  againfl  Rea- 
fbns  of  Prudence,  or  in  re/ped: 
to  fuch  Things,  as  have,  perhaps. 
Nothing  direftly  criminal  in 
them ;  much  lefs  can  it  oblige  to 
any  A^of  Injuftice,  to  the  Pre- 
judice, or  Provocation  of  other 
Perfbns;  notwithftanding  Cuf' 
tom  may,  in  great  Meafure,  have 
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leflened  the  Infemy,  wherewith 
fuch  A6ls  ought  to  have  been,  afid 
would  have  been,   otherWiife,  'at- 
tended. 

XV.  I  refer,  here,  to  th^t  falfe 
Notion  of  Honour,  which  puts 
Men  upon  revenging  themfelvea, 
where  any  real,  or  imaginary.  In- 
dignity is  offered  them,  byfiied- 
ding  the  Blood  of  the  (Mender : 
ISTo  lefs  a  Sacrifice  being  thought 
fufficient  to  attone  for  the  Inju- 
ries they  have  fuftained.    I  do 

_       __  -.  ♦ 

hot,  here,  inquire,  how  far,  m  a 
State  of  Nature,  and  Ind^pendcn* 
cy,.  one  Man  may  hav^  a  Power 
over  the  Body^  or  Iij&,  <  iof  ano* 
ther,  where  he  is  violently?  at- 
tacked, in  his  Perfbn,  or  Refuta- 
tion; and  cannot,  otherw'ile,  de* 
fend  either  of  them,  but  if  re- 
pelling his  Adveflary  by  Violence. 

But  where  Men  are  incorporated' 
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into  regular  Societie^^  and  have 
fiibmitted  to  be  governed  by  cer- 
tain Laws,  which  take  Cogpi- 
zance  of  all  Offences^  that  may 
ariie  among  them ;  to  the  Ded- 
fion  whereof)  the  Judgment,  con- 
cerning fuch  Offences,  is  referred. 
In  this  Cafe,  for  a  private  Perfon, 
to  take  the  Power  of  the  Sword 
into  his  own  Hands,  upon  any 
Pretence,  is,  dire^ly,  to  make 
himfelf  a  Euler,  and  a  'Judge ;  and 
to  tranfgrefs  the  Laws,  in  the 
hijghefl  Infbince  of  Contempt  and 
D^bedience,  that  of  invading 
th«  Rights  the  proper  Right,  of 
the  civil  Magiftrate. 

XVI.  Now,  an  Obligation  to 
all  human  Laws,  fb  £ir  as  they 
are  juft  and  equitable,  being 
founded  in  the  Laws  of  Nature 
and  Reafbn,  they  have,  confe- 
quentl»   in  them  the  Force  of  a 
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divine  Law.  And  the  fame  Ar* 
gument,  whereby  we  prove  that 
Nothing,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  natural  Law,  can  be  agree- 
able to  the  Laws  of  Honour,  wiH 
invincibly  prove,  that  Honom 
can  never  oblige  us  to  adt  in 
Breach  of  thofe  human  Laws,  to 
which  we  profefe,  and  owe.  Sub? 
je^ion.  ^ 

XVII.  I  will  add,  that  even,  ab: 
ftra6l:ing  from  human  Laws,  and^ 
on  Suppofition,  that  a  certain 
Number  of  Men  fhould  meet,  or 
be  caft  fortuitoufly,  upon  any 
Part  of  the  uninhabited  World, 
where  upon  their  firft  Congreis, 
no  one  could  pretend  to  have 
any  Power,  or  Authority,  over 
another ;  yet,  even  here,  in  Caie 
of  any  Injury  offefed,  the  Party 
injured  could  have  no  Right  to 
demand,  or  leek.  Reparation,  ex- 
cept 
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cept  in  a  reafonable  Degree  of 
Proportion  to  the  Injury  done  to 
<him.  For  though  he  IS  notre- 
Ihained  by  any  pofitive  ComFtt, 
to  which  they  have  by  Confent 
fubmitted;  ftiU  the  common 
Law  of  Reafon,  of  Humanity,  and 
Charity ;  that  Law,  in  particular, 
of  not  doing  to  another  what,  m  a 
fuppofed  Change  of  Circumltances, 
a  Man  would  not  have  done  to 
himfelf^  a  Law,  univerfeUy, 
binding  in  every  State  andUn- 
dition  of  Life,  will  oblige  te 
not  to  Extend  his  Demands  ol  ^a- 
tisfeaion,-  beyond  the  Degree  ot 
fuch  Injury,  as  he  hath  received. 
Nay,  he  will  rather,  in  many 
Cafes  of  lefs  Concernment,  chuic 
to  fuj^er  U^rongy  and  even  to  re- 
cede from  thofe  JMethods  of  R^' 
taliation,  which  he  might,  ifl 
ftria  Juftice,   take,    than  eft<i'=^' 
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vour  to    revenge  himfelf^     for 
flight  or  trival  Offences. 

XVm,  Would  Men,  in  civil 
Society,  moderate  their. Paflions 
and  Refentments,  by  thefe  Rules, 
they  would  not,  fo  readily,  work 
themfelves  up,  or  fly  out  (especi- 
ally, when  the  Injury  apprehend- 
ed, or  received^  is  inconfiderable) 
into  thole .  violent  Heats,  which 
Nothing  but  Blood  can  allay;  and 
which  frequently,  therefore,  ter- 
minate in  their  own,  or  their  Ad* 
verfaries  Death ;  and,  fbmetimes, 
in  the  Deflirudion  of  both ;    and 
that  upon  a  vain  fantaftick  Noti- 
on,   of  what  they  call  Honour: 
Which,  faith, /^^  excellent  Gro- 
tius,  upon  this  Suhjedt :    "  ap- 
*^  pears  no  left  contrary  to  Rea- 
"  fon,  than  the  Maxims  of  found 
"  Piety.    For  Honour,  import- 
"  ing  an  Idea  of  fome  Excellency 
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*'  and  Merit ;  he  that  can  put 
up  an  Affront,  difcovering  a 
Superiority  of  Mind,  as  being 
*•  above  the  Senle  of  it,  rather 
"  augments  his  Honour,  than 
**  does  any  Thing  to  the  Di- 
"  minution  of  it.  Neither  is  it 
of  any  Significancy,  that  feme 
Men,  through  a  corrupt  Judg- 
ment, traduce  this  Virtue  with 
**  falfe  and  opprobrious  Names. 
For  the  Errors,  or  felle  Judg- 
ments, of  weak,  or  wictcd 
•^  Men,  do  not  alter  the  Nature 
'*  of  Things.  Neither  are  they, 
'*  who  beheve  the  Chriftian  Re- 
*'  velation,  only,  of  this  Opinion; 
**  but  even  the  Philolbphers  have 
argued,  from  a  common  Prin- 
ciple of  natuirai  Reaibn,  that 
it  is  the  Sign  of  a  weak,  mean, 
or  effeminate  Soul    in   Man, 
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*'  not  t9  be  »]>le  tp  bear  Iniji- 

XjD^.  I  wpuld  notj  hereby,  in- 
linuate^  as  if  Men  cou^d  be  tpo 
cautipMS  in  prcferving  their  Ifp- 
nour ;  provided,  this  iiiay  bf  doi|e 
in  a  juft  and  honourable  Way. 
But  ]Honour,  as  every  Thing  eife, 
that  is  exceUent,  ought  to  luLyQ  - 
fome  diitini^  Chara<3:eri/tick , 
whereby  it  may  be  kijown  ap4 
afcertained.  ^iQW,  by^^whajt  Rulii 
can  we  £6  properly  try  and  exa- 
mine ft.  (^ality,  wherein  fame  pe- 
culiar Peroga^tive  of  a  human 
Mind  i$  fupppfed  to  lie;  as  by 
that  jR;,ea{bn,  whereby  human  Na- 
tur^^  itfelf;  is  dignified  and  di- 
itinguiilied  ?  that  jR^eaipn,  by  act- 
ing in  (Conformity  to  which,  w^ 

*  Qtqt.  Ve  ^KT.  EeP.  &  Pac.  Lib.  j.  Caf.  i. 
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alone  approach  nearer  to  the  Ori- 
ginal Source  of  all  Excellency. 

XX.  Nothing  isv,  therefore, 
here  intended  to  the  Diminution 
-of  Honour,  in  the  true,  but  on- 
ly in  the  improper,  or  abufive. 
Notion  of  it.  No  Charadler,  in- 
deed, is  of  fuch  Importance,  I 
do  not  fay,  toward  efFe6ling  our 
more  private  Defigns  (an  Advan- 
tage, by  no  Means,  in  itlelf, 
contemptible)  but  towards  a  hap- 
py Conduct,  and  Execution,  of 
any  great,  or  publiek,  Enter- 
prize.  This  is  fb  vifible,  that  let 
t^'o  Perforts  of  equal  Fortune, 
Capacity,  or  Addrefs,  exprefs 
themfelves  in  the  fame  Terms; 
give  the  fame  Advice;  and  nego- 
tiate the  fame. Affair;  yet  what 
they  fay,  or  do,  ihall  operate,  af- 
ter a  very  different  Manner;  or 
be  attended,  with  very  different 
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Su'&efe,:vas  they  are  differently* 
thought,  oiy  orreftecmed.  If  we; 
entertajji'.a  good  Opinion  of  anp 
Perfbn;  orxdnfider  him  as  a  Mad 
of  Hommn,  ail  his  Motions  are^ 
well' ^received ; '  '^11  his  Actions 
fiippofed  'to  priiceed  from -good- 
Motiveg^.  Xo  be  conduced  by  thib^ 
wifefb  Means,  and  to  profecute 
the  befb  Ends.  His  Advice^  his' 
Berfiiafioiis,  J  hra  :<  very  Reptoofs,; 
find' an)  eafy  Accelsto  the  Heairt. 
But  a  Pei^ni  -who; lies  und^r  atty. 
Caluniny^/  /or  Sufpicioiis,  •canilbt!' 
exertj  kimfelf  to  the  Benefit  of 
others,  even  when  his  Meafiires- 
are  well  toncertfed,  his  Admoni- 
tions JTift,  and  his  Deligns  and 
Adifin^  -  prudently  A.  conduiStedV 
without  commiitang;  fome- .  Kind 
of  Violence  upon 'thedi.  .    -  ^-^  r:-' 

:  XMoiit  is  iiQt;  therefi)f e.-  fuf^^ 
ficieiitifbist'Mani^.who  would^ren4 
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d^r  himielf^  in  any  fuperidr  2>e- 
gree,  ufeful,  or  confiderable^  in  So- 
ciety^ that  he  fhould  be  negatnelf 
honeiti  or  honouirable;  that  is, 
condu6t  himfelf  atter  fuch  a 
Manner^  as  not  to  offend,  dire6Uy> 
or  openly,  againft  publick  Fame; 
it  is  incumbent,  on  him^ .  if  he 
will  prefervc  that  Degree  df  E- 
fteem  iJr  the  World,  \*^hich  will 
give  him  any  Weight,  or.  Autho- 
rity in  his  Station, .  not  only  to 
priv^  Tkifigs  hone  ft  in  the 
Bight  isf  G^d,  nnd  Men\  but  to 
4^ove  the  Things  that  are  excel- 
lent. 

XXII.  I  will  here  add ,  that 
Honour  always  iiippofes  fiime 
Qp^lity,  or  A^ion>  more  peculi- 
arly, relating  to  Men,  confider- 
ed  as  Members'of  Society.  And, 
therefore,  the  Signification  of  it 
is  prO|>erly  reftrained  to  fuch  In- 
stances 
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fiances  o  f  our  Duty,  whereby  we 
promote,  in  one  Kind,or  other,  the 
Good  of  other  Men;  or  difcover, 
at  leaft,   a  generous  Difpofition, 
where  we  want  Power,   to  that ' 
End.    A  Man  of  Piety,  of  Meek" 
nefs,  and  Sobriety,    will,  on  ac- 
count of  theie  Qijalities,   render 
himfeif  accepted  of  God,  and  ap- 
proved of  Men;    but  the  more 
proper  Subjeift?  "nf  Honotir,   are 
A<5ts  of  Jufiice,  whether  commu- 
tative^   or  diitributive ;  and,  ^ 
peciaUy,    of  JJeneft^ence,    And 
the  Ide^  of  Honour,  indeed,  is  io 
reftrained  to  thele  Subje^,  th^t 
the  Chiirader  of  it  i<i,  in  a  Man- 
ner, by  common  Ufe,  appropri- 
ated to  Perfc«fls  of  Diftio^ion  j|i 
the  World ;    who  have  larger  A- 
bilities,  on  one  Apepunt,  or  other, 
^nd  a  wider  Connpsifei  with  more 

B  b  4       'Occafions 
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Occaiions  of  doing  Good,  in  civil 
Life. 

XXm.  From  which  Confider- 
ation,  a  farther  Argument  may 
be  formed,  to  fhew,  that  Honour 
ought  never  to  be  Separated  from 
Honeily ;  as  all  Pcrfbns  in  Pro- 
portion to  the  Advantages  they 
-enjoy,  of  a  more  liberal  Educa- 
tion, and  improved  Underftand- 
ing,  ar6  under  a  ftronger  Obliga- 
tion to  aflert,  recommend,  and 
exemplify,  a  ftri^l  Morality. 

XXIV.  It  appears,  then,  with- 
out any  long  Recapitulation  of 
what  has  been  faid  upon  this 
Head,  that  Honour,  when  di- 
ftinguifhed  from  moral  Virtue, 
is  riot,  in  Reality,  any  Charafter, 
really,  feparable  from  it,  but  only 
iinports  a  different  Manner  of 
fcbnceiving  moral  Virtue,  particu- 
larly. 
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larly,  in  reijpeft  to  the  Branches 
of  it  juft  before  mentioned,  ^u- 
Jikei  and  Beneficence.  Honour, 
therefore,  -  iii  the  Language  of 
wicked  Men,  \Vho  ackni^wiedge 
not  a  real  Diftin6tion  of  Virtue  and 
Vice,  of  lawfiil,  or  unlawful, 
but  what  arifes  from  common 
Opinion,  foems  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  \pernicious  Principled,  that 
the  human  Mind  iis  ca^^le  *)f 
entertaining.  For,  in  this  Way  of 
Reafoning,  a  Man  of  Honour,  as 
he  is  called,  c^n  only  b^  obliged 
to  confult  his  external  Reputati- 
on. No  huitnan  Laws,  ^or  Com* 
pafts,  can  reach  the  Heart,  or 
lay  any  Obligation  upon  thieCon^ 
fcience.  Nothing  can  do  this, 
but  the  internal  Monitor,  which 
fpeaks,  continually,  within  Us ;  the 
lileht,  and  ftill  Voice  whereof  is 
heard  in  our  <great€ll  Privacies, 

A  and 
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and  Retirements.    But    to  one 

who  dilbwns  the  Power  and  Au- 
thority of  this  internal  Monitor, 
JEie  cannot  be  of  the  leaft  Ufe,  or 
Sgnificancy.  And,  therefore,  the 
Man  of  Honour,  accordinjg  to  his 
Notion  of  Honour,  may  commit, 
without  Shame,  or  Refnorfe,  the 
mttft  UQJuft  and  abominable  Ac- 
tions, p/ovided  he  can  do  it  with 
Security>  and  in  private,  that  is, 
without  offending  againit  publick 
Fame,  .  or  whati>  the  World  has 
agreed,  gt  prefept,  to  call  Ho- 
nour; whatever  may  happen  to 
be  called  lb,  in  any  Time  iuture ; 
for  the  Ppini<m  of  the  World,  if 
there  be  no  real  Difference  in  the 
JSIature  of  .Things,  cannot  affed 
the  Nature  of  them ;  fo  that  a 
Man  is  at  Liberty,  provided  he 
can  efcape  the.  Eye,  orCenfure, 
of  the  World!;  to  ad,  in  fiich  a 

^  Cafe, 
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Cafe,  as  pHvatc  Paffiojij   or  Inte* 
reft,  (hall  direa  hitti.    This  Opt- 
iiion,   therefore,  which  deftroys 
all  the  inward  Reftraints  of  Ho* 
nour,  (and  it  is  eafy,  on  a  thou- 
fand  Occafiorts,  to  evHde  the  out- 
ward)   iB  lb    'pernicious y    that  1 
do  not  kttow,  whether  it  be  Of 
more  fkial  Coniequence  in  moral 
Lifey   to  fey  there   is  no  God; 
that!  to  d€khpwtedge  the  Being 
ol'  u  Gody  slnd  to  iflert,  at  the 
fame  tinle,  he  has  given  hb  cet» 
tain,  or  ftA^d,  Ruks  *  ^6^  Rul^s^ 
mt  what  de^nd  upon  the  muta* 
lie   HuitibUf,    or  Opinions,    of 
Men^  for  the  Gondu^  of  iiioi'a! 
Life. 

XXV.  I  do  not  fay,  but  that 
foitie  Men  have  naturally  lb  good 
md  genet^s  Difpofitions,  that 
:hey  cannot  eafily<io  a  h^St,  6t 
mjuA  Aftion,  without  offering 

much 
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much  Violence  to  them/eives. 
Aikl  it  muft  be  owned^  this  DH- 
pofition  does  often  carry  Men, 
not  otherwife  very  icrupulous  in 
Matters  of  Confcience^  a  great 
Way^  in  ^all  the  Appearances  of 
Honour.  But  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon«  efpecially^  in  Cafes 
of  Extremity^  which  much  affed 
U&,  except  it  be  aniniated  and  en- 
forced with  that  internal  Prin- 
ciple, of  which  I  have  been 
fp^king.  We  may.c^  Honour, 
in  ilich  Ferfbns,  Humour,  Fa- 
Ihion,  good  Nature,  Senfibility 
of  Temper,  a  higher  Fcnnenta- 
tion  of  the  Blood,  or  fome  other 
occafional  Caufe,  of  giving  a  more 
violent  Agitation  to  die  Spirits, 
whereby  the  Soul  is  powerfiilly 
af{ed:ed.  But,  Nothing,  to  con- 
clude, can  dderve  tl^e.Nameof 

frue 
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Z^*//^  Honour,  but  what  is  found- 
ed in  Reafon  and  Confcience, 

Chap.  XIX. 

Some  hifiorical  Ohfervations, 
upon  the  Trogrefs  of  moral 
hilofophy^  among  the  An- 
cients ;  and  concerning  their 
Authority, 

I.  Tl}e    general  Trinciple  upon 
T4/hkh    the   Author  proceeds. 
II.  The  Morality  of  Chriftian 
Writers  the  mo  ft  pure,    and 
perfea.    IE,  IV.    Tet  that  of 
Thilofophers,  in  a  State  of  na- 
tural Religion,  the  proper  Sub- 
jeB  of  Inquiry  at  prefent.    V. 
fjThat  we  owe  to  them,    VI, 

VII, 
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vn,  vm,  IX.  Of  th  stokk 

particularly  Z«no,  Chryfippus, 
and  Seneca.  X,  XI,  XII.  Of 
Socrates,  Plato,  Ariftotk,  XDl, 
XIV,  XV,  XVI.  JndCizm. 

I.  T  Proceed,  every  where,  upon 

•■■    this  Principle ;  that  Reafou 

is  the  proper  Rule  oS  humaii 

Judgment,  and  A^aion.  B* 
whereby  a  Man  «i3to W  ^^ 
difcover  the  trueNaturc  of  Things, 
with  the  feveral  Relations,  where- 
in theyftand  towards ««« ^"^ 
ther;  and,  thereupon,  having 
ibrmed  the  Scheme  o(  his  Cbfl- 
dua,  determines  efli^*  ^^ 
follow  it.  To  this  End,  every 
Man  muft  aflert  that  na«J«j.'" 
herent  Right  of  judging  ^^. 
felf,  from  which  no  Man,  ^ 
dered  as  a  reafonabJe  U^^'  \ 
excluded.  But  ivnvQtp^'\ 
iknt   witii    private    |"^g^^(' 
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that  we  (hould  inquire,  efpecial- 
ly,  in  more  nice  and  intricate 
Cafes,  relating  to  moral  Life, 
(fince  the  Reafon  of  all  Duties  is 
not  equally  evident)  what  has 
been  the  Opinion  of  other  Men 
concerning  them?  elpecially,  of 
of  luch  Men,  if  they  can  be 
found,  who  have  had, ,  for  Ages 
paft,  an  eftabliihed  Reputation 
throughout  the  World,  lor  their 
great  Wiiiiom,  and  Knowledge. 

II.  Were  1  thought  worthy  to 
be  confulted,  by  any  Pcrfon,  up- 
on lUch  an  Inquiry,  I  jQibuld  di- 
re^ him  to  feveral  ancient  Cbri- 
ftian  Writers;  yet  not,  itri^lly, 
under  that  Chara^er^  or  as  they 
confinn  the  moral  Truths  and  In- 
ftruftions  delivered  in  their  Wri- 
tings, by  a  divine  Authority ;  but 
becauie  there  is  certainly  to  be 
difcovered  in  them,  without  any 

Regard 
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Regard  to  divine  AuthoritF^  a 
more  ftrift,  pure,  and  perfpicu- 
ous,  a  more  uniform  and  cotifi- 
ftent  Scheme  of  Morality,  than 
can  be  found  in  the  moral  Trads 
of  any  ancient  Heathen  Writer 
/  whatever;  Which  Aflertion,  tho' 

it  be  not  admitted,  neither,  in 
this  Place,  do  Idefign  it  fliould  be 
admitted,  as  an  Argument,  to 
prove  the  divine  Inlpiration  of 
the  holy  Scriptures;  yet  it  is  a 
very  ftrong  Argument  in  Proof 
of  their  Excellency  and  Perfefti- 
on,  as  a  Rule  of  moral  Life. 

in.  But  fince  he,  who  fhould 
move  theQueftion,  might  poffi- 
bly  except  againft  Chriftian  Wri- 
ters, as  being  prepoflefled  with 
Chriftian  Principles,  and,  confe- 
quently,  as  lefs  equal,  or  compe- 
,  tent  Judges  in  the  Cafe.  I  fhould, 
in  the  next  Place,  propofe  to  lead 

him 
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him  iilto  the  philofbphicai  World, 
not  to  take  a  minute  and  diftih6t 
Survey  of  it ;  that  woulcl  be  an 
Attempt  of  more  Trouble  atid 
Curioflty>  than  Ufe;  but  only  to 
make  fueh  trailfient '  Diftoveries^ 
upon  which  ibme  general  Ac-^ 
count  mi^ht  be  given,  corieerh- 
ing  the  Temper  and  Produce  of 
the'Gountry. 

IV»  And  hef^  to  quit*  the  Me- 
taphor>-  and  eKamiiie  the  Thing 
in  a  plain  anid  natural  Manner,  it 
is  readily  granted, '  that  we  find^* 
in  thfe  Writings -bf  the  Philofb-^ 
phersi  many  exjciffllent  Rules  and 
Precepts/  he're  and- there  dMper- 
fed,  for  the  Ck)ndu^  of  ritora^ 
Life/  '  And  if  dh^  did  hot  al-_ 
^ays  reiolv^ '  thofe.  Pi^ecepts  iiitiof 
their  true  ;ihd  jjr^^i*  Grouhcls;  W 
was  oiot  tfirbni  an^-  invincible  De*' 
fe6t  in  human  Reafbn,    but  for 

C  c  Want 
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Want  of  particular  Attention^  in 
themielves;  qt,  becaufe  they  did 
not  make  that  Ufe,  in  every  Re- 
ipe^x  they  might  have  made  of 
thoie  reafoning  Powers,  where^ 
with  God  had  endowed  them. 
For  human  Reafbn^  is  the  fame  in 
all  Ajges:  The  great  Difference 
lies  in  the  Exercife  and  Applica- 
tion of  it;  which,  tho'  it  much 
depends  on  the  native  Strength, 
or  Liberty,  of  qur  own  Minds; 
may,  yet,  produce  different  Dif- 
coyeries,  in  different:  Ages,  rela- 
ting to  Morality,  by  Means  of 
Several  accidental  Caufes^  under 
the  Direction  of  divine  Provi- 


»j  . 


:,V»  It  mult,  however,  be  ac- 
Igipwledged,  that:  with  all  the 
new  Lights,  that  are  now  afford* 
^Hto,  us  in  amoral  Philofophy,  we 

owe 
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owe  very  much  to  the  ancient 
moral  Writers;  if  not  for  the 
Purity  and  Stritoeis  of  their* 
Rules,  yet  for  the  lively,  beau* 
tiful,  and  natural  Manner,  where- 
with they  did  fo  happily  embellifh, 
and  recommend  them< 

VI.  It  feems,  indeed,  much 
more  difficult  to  refolve,  why 
the  Philofophers  have  not  left  us 
any  juft,  or  perfcd:,  Syftem  of 
Morality;  than,  why  many  of 
them,  celebrated  for  their  great 
Wildom  and  Learning,  fo  groHy 
erred,  concerning  fome  of  the 
inoft  fundamental,  and  even  com^ 
inon, "Duties  of  moral  Life; 

The  Morality  of  the  StoicH 
more  fl:ri6l,  than  pure  or  perfeU^ 
was,  particularly,  taught  by  Zeno 
and  Chr/Jippus^,  as  two  of  the  grand 
MafierSy  or  Heads  of  that  Sod,  if 
the  former  was  not  the  original 

C  c  %  Found- 
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Founder  of  it.  -Yet  we  are  not 
to  exped  much  Light  from  him, 
towards  difcovering  either  i\ie 
true  Principles,  or  the  propet 
Duties  of  Morality.  His ;  Way 
of  fcafoning,  upon  all  Subje^, 
being  rather  to  amufe  and  per- 
plex, than  to  eftablifh  any  Thing, 
as  certain.  His  Bufinefs  was  to 
take  the  Field,  and  fight  againft 
all  Comers ;  and  if  he  could  not 
fbbdue  his  Adverfaries  by  main 
Strength,  to  circumvent  them 
by  wany  Artifice;  or  Stratagem, 
that  a  iubtle  and  ready  Wit  couid 
fupply.  When  he  fet  him/eif  to 
confute,  an  Opinion,  or  ba^e  an 
Opponent,  all  he  propofed  was  to 
triumph,  without  Regard  to  the 
Truthy  to  the  .Probability,  or 
even  Poffibility  of  the  Matter  in 
Contcft:;And,  upon- this  Account, 
Seueed^ .  enumerating  feveral  ab- 

furd 
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furd  iDoftrines,  advanced  by  the 
SceptickSj  reprefents  none  of  them 
fb  extravagant  in  his  Notions,  as 
Zeno.  Some  of  them  denied  the 
Truth  .of  one  Thing,  fome  of  an- 
other ;  but,  *  according  to  Zenoy 
there  was  no  Truth  or  Certainty 
in  any  Thing.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
tended, this  Qbftrvation  ought  to 
be  confined  to  Subjedls  of  natural 
Ph'iloibphy ;  fince  Sextus  Emperi- 
cus  has  proved,  both,  according  to 
Zeno,  and  Chyjippus,  that  there 
is  no  real,  or.  certain.  Difference 
between  Virtue  and  Vice.  We 
^tenot  to  be  furprized,  if  upon 
fuch  an  uncertain  and  fluctuating 
Scheme,  thefe  two  Fathers  of 
theSjtoical  S^,  erred  very  much, 
ythm  they  came  to  explain  thein* 

^  Si^Zesoni^  ne  mum  -qui dent.    Seme.  Epi  SS^ 

«     •  «  , 

C  c  3  felves 
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ielves  upon  particular  moral  Du- 
ties: That  the  former  pf  them^ 
for  Inftance^  taught.  Men  ougbt 
to  permit,  to  one  another,  a  pro' 
mifcuous  Ufe  of  their  Wives; 
and  is  violently  iuijpe^ed  to  have 
pra^tifed,  if  he  did  not  teach,  a 
Sin  which  ought  not  to  be  na< 
med :  That  the  latter  of  them 
aflerted  the  Lawfulne&  of  an  in* 
ceftous  Commerce,  between  Per- 
fons  in  the  firft  Degrees  of  Con- 
fanguinity;  and  that  both  of 
them  filled  their  Writings  with 
fuch  obfcene  Paflages,  which 
could  not  be  read  byPerfons,  who 
had  any  Senfe  of  Sham^,  or  Mo- 
defty. 

Vn,  The  fucceeding  Stoicks 
being  ienfible,  that  according  to 
th?  primitive  and  fundamental 
Doctrines  of  that  Sed,  the  Ho- 
nour of  it  could  not,  pofBbly,  be 

4efeQded> 
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defended^  endeavoured^   infbme 
Meafure,    to  ^reform  and  fbften 
them ;  and  to  bring  them  nearer 
to  the  Principles  of  a  pure  Mo- 
rality:   Particularly,    about  the 
Time  when  the  Cnriftian  Doc- 
trine began  to  ipread,  and  to  en- 
lighten the  World.    Yet  the  No- 
tion that  all  Crimes  are  equals  as 
that  it  was  indifferent  in  the  Na- 
ture and  Rfafon  of  the  Thing, 
wljether  a  Man  ihould  murther 
his  Father*,  or  kill  a  Cock,  did 
ftiXl,  generally,    obtain    amoi^ 
them* 

VIDL  An  Affeaation  of  Subtle- 
ty feems,»  indeed,  to  have  been, 
no  lefs,  the  Character  of  Chryji^ 
pusy  than  oii,Zeno\  but  it,  fome- 
times,  engaged  him  in  Pifficul- 
ties,  out  Qi  which  he  could  find 

*  'tuH  po.  Mar/ina, 

C  c  4  no 
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no  Way  of  extricating  himfelf. 
He  would  propofe  Objedions 
with  fuch  Force,  and  in  ib  good  a 
Light,  that  his  Anfwers  were 
neither,  always,  lb  Iblid,  nor  fo 
clear,  as  to  bbtige  an  Aflent  to 
the  contrary  Opinion.  At  other 
Times,  he  advanced  Notions,  not 
fo  much  unworthy  of  a  Philofo- 
pher,  as  altogether  chimerical; 
as  that  Virtue  and  Vice,  Aj*tsand 
Sciences,  were  corporeal,  and  ra- 
tional Animals;  which,  befides, 
the  Temerity  of  the  Aflertion, 
without  Proof^  or  the  leaft  Ap- 
pearance of  Probiability,  by  uni- 
ting the  Ideas  of  corporeal,  and 
rational,  in  thefemeSubjed:,  1-^ 
deas  the  moft  foreign,  and  inconi- 
patible  in  Nature,  is,  of  itfelf, 
^ifiicient  to  dilcover  to  us,  that 
with  all  his  Subtlety,  this  Philo- 
^ph^r  did  not  propofe  it  as  « 

Rule 
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Rule  to  himfelf,  always  to  argue, 
from  clear  and  diftin^  Ideas. 
Moft  of  the  Abiurdities,  indeed^ 
and  Paradoxes,  bbjedted  by  Tlu- 
tarch,  againft  the  Stoicks,  a^e 
taken  from  Chryftppus. 

IX,  Among  all  the  Stoicks,  no 
Perfon  appears  to  have  endeavour- 
ed more  to  recommend  Morality 
in  its  full  Compafs  and  Extent, 
or  to  have  made  greater  Im- 
provements in  the  Theory  oi  it, 
than  Seneca.  Yet,  he  has  rather 
declaimed)  like  a  Man  of  Wit  and 
Experience,  againft  Vice,  than 
eftablifhed  moral  Virtue,  upon 
its  true  I'oundation.  -He  under* 
ftood  the  Strength,  and  Defe^ 
of  humkn  Nature;  and  knew, 
how  to  ajdom  his  Subje^  with 
alt  thofe  Ornaments,  ^hich  were 
proper  to  fet  it  off  to  Advantage ; 

but, 
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but,  defigning,  if  we  may  judge 
concerning  his  Intention,  from  the 
EffeiS:  ofhisWritings^rather  to  fur- 
prize  and  pleafe,  than  to  convince, 
he  fcldom  went  to  the  Bottom  of 
Things,  or  reduced  the  fine  and 
beautiful  Reflexions,  wherewith 
he  abounds,  to  any  true,  or  cer- 
tain Standard.  This  being  the 
Charad:er  of  a  Perfbn,  much  cele- 
brated for  his  moral  Writings, 
which  are  in  the  Hands  of  many 
Chriftians,  and  in  feveral  Lan- 
guages, I  think  my  felf  obliged 
to  confirm  it  by  two  Authorities, 
againil  which ,  there  will  lie  no 
Exception;  the  firit  is  from  Se- 
neca himfelC  as  cited  hyS%.  .Au- 
ft  in ;  who,  on  Occafion  of  what  he 
had  written,  concerning  certain 
iippure,  and  wicked  Rites  of  Fa- 
gan^  Superitition,  reprefents  him, 
faying,  that  a  wife  Man  will  con- 

'  form 
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form  to  thofe  IjLitea^  not  on  Ac* 

count  of  their  being  acceptable 
to  God,  but  in  Obedience  to  hu- 
man Laws  * ;  founding  the  Obli- 
gation of  observing  them,  not  in 
the  Law  of  Nature,  but  in  pofi- 
tive  Inftitution,  contrary  to  the 
Law  of  Nature,  t  The  other  Autho- 
rity is  that  of  ii^MMtilian,  whofe 
Character  of  this  Moralift  imports, 
that  tho*  he  had  an  excellent  Fa- 
culty of  expofing  the  Vices  of 
Mankind;  yet  he  was  &r  from  be- 
ing exa^  v^  his  Re&arches*,  ^conii- 
dercd,  ftri^y,  ins  a  Philofbphcr. 
X.  But  may  we  not  expedl 
greater  Difcoveries,  in  Morality, 
from  thofe  three  ihinijag  Lights 
which  appeared  in  the  philofo- 
phical  World>  in  the  fame  Age; 

*  S.  Ai4'  Civ.  Dei.  L.  6.  C  to* 

f  Itt  Phikfuphia  farum  diHgens.,    fgregius  tometH 
vitmum  i»Jmam.    Itfi.  X.  xo.  C  i8. 
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Socrates y  TlatOy  and  yiriJUtW^ 
As  to  the  former,  iif  we  confider 
moral  Philofophy,  as  reduced  in- 
,to  a  Method  for  the  Conduftof 
humah  Lifo ;  or  as  a  ufeful  and 
pradital  Part  of  Knowledge;  the 
gr^ateft  Improvements,  to  that 
Endy  hiiVe  been  aicribed  to  him. 
Before  his  Time,  the  Principles 
of  it; lay  loofo  and  difperfed,  in 
certain  fljort  Aphorilins  or  Sen- 
tences, without  any  regular,  niuch 
leis,  any  entire  Dependence  of  one 
Thiiig  "Upon  another.  .  But  what- 
ever Improvements  this  exceUejit 
Ferfon  made  in  the  moral,  and 
pradlical  Parts  -  of  PhiloCopViy, 
they  Wppear  to  have  been,  folely, 
owing^  to  the  Light  of  his  own 
Mirid ;  for,  fince  he  did  not  travel, 
as  others  of  his  Country  Men  did, 
in  Search  of  Knowledge  abroad, 
neither  was  there  any  Occafioo, 

that 
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that  he  {hbiild  take  this  Method, 
in  order  to  inform  himfelf^  con- 
cerning that,  which  by  attend- 
ing to  the  common:  Prtnciples  o( 
natural Reafoii,  heiilight/ atany 
Time, '  difcover,  in  his  clbfefl:  Re- 
tirements; and  the  ibondi:^  for 
bang  retired.  Yet  we  kfldw  lit- 
tlje  of  his  Difcourfes, :  upon  ;mo-i 
ral,  or  other  Suhje6ls,  .but  what 
has  been  tranfmitted  down  to  us; 
in  fhe  Writings  of  Tlato;  and 
Xentfphoni  the  fosrmer  of.  whdm> 
efpecially,  is  fuppoled  to  -have 
made  him  the  Author  of;  fevieral 
*  Things,  which '  he  never  jfaid.; 
From,  whom,^ '  "hbwevi^, :  •  it ,  ap-: 
pears^.  how  ofthodox  foever,r.  gcr. 
neraily  fpeakingi  SdbraPks  hasbeen' 
in  his.  Dodtine ;  relating  tbuMo- 
ralityitfelf,  yet  in 'the  Method  he; 
tooktopropagateit^  hediicdvetredl 

■■■' '         f  Aul  GelLL,i^.  C  3. 

much 
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much  Diffidence^  atid  Uncertain- 
ty. 

XL  Tlato  improved,  upon  the 
jPrinciples  of  this  Fhiloibpher; 
but,  notwithftanding  the  cafy , 
flow,  the  happy  Cadence,  and 
Beauty  of  his  ExprelSon ;  he  is 
not,  always,  perfectly  clear  in  his 
Sentiments:  Concerning  which, 
there&re,  we  mult,  fbmetimes, 
iatisfy  our  felves,  at  laft,  with 
making  the  moft  probable  Con- 
je6turcs.  But  the  Diflkulty  we 
are  under,  of  finding  out  his 
Meaning,  in  certain  Cafes,  does 
not  afford  ia  juft  Matter  c£  Re- 
gret, or  Complaint,  as  certain 
grofs  and  notorious  Errors  which 
occui^  in  his  Writings.  For  he 
not  only  held,  with  Socrates y  z 
Community  oifFhes  lawfiil;  but 
he  delivered:  it  as  his  Opinion, 

that 
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that  Iiifant^  might  lawfully  be  de- 
ilroyedj  or  expoied  to  itarve. 
And^  herem,  he  is  followed  by 
Arijlatk^  who  yet  mighty  here^ 
have  found  a  much  better^  and 
more  jui}:  Cauie^  of  contradicting 
him,  than  on  ieveral  oth^r  Occa- 
fions,  which  he  affe^  to  improve 
to  that  End.  What  ieems  more 
unaccountable  is^  that  Tlutarcb, 
who  had,  with  much  Care,  exa- 
mined, and  confuted,  the  Errors 
of  ieveral  other  moral  Writers; 
yet,  {peaking  concerning  the  Laws 
of  Lycurgusy  obferve§,  he  found 
Nothing  in  them  repugnant  to  the 
Laws  of  Juftice,  or  Honefty:- 
And,  yet,  not  only,  thefe  two 
Errors,  relating  to  a  Community 
of  Wives,  and  the  Murthcring; 
of  Infants,  if  w^ak  or  iickly ;  but 
Theft,  alfo,  was  le°;itimated  by 
thoie  Laws. 

Xn.  Ari' 
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Xn.  jir'tjiotle  hath,  indeed j 
left  us  a  methodieill  Syftem  of 
Morality,  wherein  moll  of  tiie 
Duties  relating  to  private,  and 
focial.  Life,  are,  according  tQ  his 
Scheme,  very  well  deduced  and 
eftabliflied;  but,  befides,  that  in 
his  EthkkSy  as  in  his  other  Works. 
He  is,  fometimes,  obfcure;  if  he 
did  not  really  aiFe6l  to  hide  him- 
feli^  as  there  is  Reafbn  to  believe, 
from  the  Apology  he  made  to 
jilexander,  for  the  Publication 
of  ibme  of  his  Books,  contrary  to 
the  Sentiments  of  that  Hero; 
That  they  were  publifhed,  and, 
in  EfFed,  not  publifhed,  becaufe 
not  intelligible".  It  may  be, 
farther,  oblcrved,  concerning  ^- 
rifiotle,  in  common  with  other 
Philofophers^  that  he  never  efta- 
bliflied the  Truths  of  Morality, 
upon    their    true    and    proper 

Grounds; 
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Grounds;  or  hath  Ihewed  the  Ob- 
ligation we  are  under  to  prac- 
tife  them,  in  Conformity  to  the 
Will  of  God ;  the  Realbnablenels, 
and.  Piety,  of  imitating  him,   in 
all     his     imitable    Perfe^ions; 
and  from  a  Coniideration  of  £i- 
tiire  J^ewards,  and  Punifhments. 
XQI.  Cicero,  hiitifelfi  was  defi- 
cient, in  not  giving  thefe  feyeral 
Sanations,  to  the  Duties  of  moral 
Life*    And,  therefore,  it  may  be 
iaid,    concerning    thofe  admira- 
ble Rules  of  Virtue,    which  he 
hath   laid  down  in  his  Work?, 
that  there  is  a  |;reat  deal  more 
Beauty  in  them,  than  Strength; 
that  they  want  that  Force,  whicji 
they  would  have  had,    to  per- 
fuade,  had  he  fuperftru^led  upon 
the  true,  and  fure  Foundations 
of  Virtue.    Even,  in  a  Court  of 
publick  Judicature,  where  he  was 

D  d  plead- 
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pleading^he  endeavoured  to  es^ie 
the  Doctrine,  concerning  a  future 
State  of  Punifhment  to  wicked 
Men^as  ^  groundlefe  Fidion  *.  And, 
en  another  Occaiion,tiiis^ave  and 
learned  Orator  did  not  think  tt 
inconiiftent  with  his  Gharai^ter,  in 
either  Refpe6l>  openly,  t»  apDlo- 
gize,  for  the  criminal  and  im- 
pure Liberties,  vs^herewith  M. 
Ceiius  was  charged:  Not,  as,  it 
might  have  httn  expefted,  a  Phi- 
lofopher  would  have  attempted, 
at  leaft  to  do,  from  the  Katiire 
or  Realbn  of  Things;  hat  mere- 
ly i-ftom.  the  Litentioufiie^  oTrfre 
Age,  and  former  Ciiftom,  and 
Connivance.  Which  Was,  in  Ef- 
Te^,  to  teach'>  before  thie  great- 
eft  Audience,  at  that  'Jiiaae,  in 
the  World ;  that  where  Men  have 
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been 


,  jbjeetl  atle,  by  Mg^ns  of  fupEri<?r 

;  Fof  cSp,  or  N.mnB9r3i  to  injtf  oducp, 

or  rvp|)prt,  ajiy  wicked  Cuaftom, 

cofnti;<iiry  to  nat5^raJ  Qrder,  or  tlie 

il^;  of  .God ;   fmch  piiftgm^  ajt^d 

!  co^feqpently,  ly![<?li^  pughj:  to  ]b,e 

!  bbeyi^i  irathjerihai)  God. .  ■    . 

Siedp  if  a!  f&x^piy..  wtiod^  >^ 
earry;  hi^jJlefe^xttes'  aft<er,.|^oral 
vurti^f;,  to  ithet  true  Qrigif^f  1  pf  it, 
and  where  it.  IS  dnfy  to  be  fQuiicJ, 

Was  -^vly  reiaiti^d  rt0  pl«ad  fpx  a 
.loof0  }4pnlity ;  and  tftaf^ ;  ajfter 
ail  -liie  ;?xcelleiu:  Rules  he  natf? 
Igid.clQwp,  fo;:  l^e  Conduct  of* 
moral  Li^,  he  Was  fcarce  fiire, 
or  ipfLtive  in  any  Thing.  I  ihall 
giyeaxemari;abl0  inltaiice,  of  the 
doiibtfuL  and  infecure  Grbnndsl 
upon  wnich  he  proceeded  iiti  his 
inQralJRhiloibphy,  from  what  I 

fhati,  prefcntly,bbferye^r elating  to 

D  d  X  Car" 
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Carnendes.  In  the  me^n  'firne, 
I  have  no  Defign,  on  any  Accooat, 
to  detradlb  from  Cicero  s  Merit, 
or  the  Glory,  whereof  he  has 
been  fo  juftly  poflefied,  in  all  fiic- 
Ceeding  Ages,  and  among  the  beft 
Judges,  for  the  many  admirable 
Maxims,  relating  to  moral  Life, 
which  he  has '  interQ)erled  in  all 
his  Works ;  but,  whereby  iii  his 
Book  of  Offices y  he  has  ibrmed 
a  very  regular,  and  beautiful. 
Wan ;  thpugh  he  has  no  where, 
as  haih  been  bbferved,  cftablifti- 
ed  Morality  upon  its  true  Baiis; 
nor,  always,  upoii  the  bell  Prin- 
ciples, which  himfelf  has,  fome- 
tiiiies,  advanced.  An  Argument, 
that  his  Notions  were  fluSuating, 
and  uncertain ;  as  ihofe^  of  all 
Meti,  naturally  are,  who  build 
either  upon  falfe,  or  more-  pre- 
carious Grounds. 

XV.  Moft 
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XV",  Moft  of  the  Argumentsi 
•vvhich  he  employs  to  eflabliih^ 
and^  recommend  mofal  Virtue, 
.are  taken  from  theConvenicncy 
of  it,  with  Refpe6t  to  the  Tran-' 
qiiillity  of  the  Mitid,  or  the 
Hiealth  of  the  Body ;  to  our  Eale, 
our  Reputation,  or  lotcreft,  /in 
the  Commerce  we  maintain  ,with 
pther  Men.  AH  thefe  are  very 
.proper, .  and  reaibnable  Topicfcs 
of  ferfuafiom,  becaufe  ithey,  fe^ 
y erally,  iuppole  ibme  phyficai 
Good-;  to  which  moral  Gfodd;  ijaLh 
twrally  tends,  and  which  it^  rhd% 
indeed,  a  very  powerful  Influence 
to  promote.  But. ,  yet  thef^  art 
Motivieai  \«herewith,  ^as  they 
^<re  founded  in  €6nfideration§ 
merely  prudential  and  teiu- 
porary^  very  wicked  Men,  eve* 
^^Xi,   Who  believe  Nothii^  of  a 

;  P  d  3  G04, 
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tjoAt  or  ReligiDti^  may  be,  in  cer- 
tain Cafes,  much  tffe€t^. 

XVI.  That,  Dpon  which  Ckt- 
fd  appears  to  lay  the  greateft 
Stre&>.  towards  feeuring  the  In- 
tei%ftS'  of  Viitue,  is  a  Senfe  of 
Glory.  His  Sentiments  upon  ths 
Head.weiB  fublioEQe,  and  agrecf- 
abler,  to  his  Charaifter,  as  a  i?^ 
wum';  hut,  befides^  the  Influence 
which  the  Genius  of  his  Country, 
add  the  .Principles  of  his  Educa- 
iioiiyrinigfatbe  prefiimed  to  hare 
upDnhim,  in  this  Refpe^ ;  his  vi- 
jolefat"Thirft  after  Praife  -  feeilis  to 
liaiosi  proce^ed,  in  griat  Mea< 
forey  f rom -Conftitutic^  It  was 
lowing  to  this  Motive/  that  when 
he'idefired:Z>^ctf/W  to  Write  the 
Hiftory  '  of  j  his  Admirtiftrati- 
oni ;  hje  aifthorized  him,  plainly, 
to  negleft  the  Rules  ^  hiftorical 
'•    '  f  Truth, 
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Trirtjij,  h^  his  Favour.  He  wrote 
OQ  the  fame  Occafioiij  as  if  there 
had  been  Nothing  new,  or  excep' 
tipnahle;  in  the  Requeft  to  his 
Vimi^A  JUHcus.  The  Account, 
ojf  thk  his  irregular  Ambition, 
r^Xiyzim ;  while  theHiitory  of  his 
Adi;^inii|ration,  if  it  was  ever 
written,  hath  perilhed. 


^    . 
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An  Arpmtta  of  C^rneadesi 

relating  to  the  Suhje£i  ofnKh 
ral  J^irtue\  particularly, 
confidered. 

■         K      »  ,      .  f 

f.  \4i  ,:%,eneral  GharaBer  of  this 

.'  ThtUfopber.      11.    His  jir^r 

mcfd  frofojed.      III.    Cicero 

E  e  4  had 
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had  too  formiddble  Appfehett" 
fans  of  it.  IV,  V.  What  mi^t 
have  heen  [aid  in  Anjwer  to 
it,  VI,  Vn.  The  Rights  of 
nature,  and  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture y  dijiingui/hed,  VBtt.  IX, 
X.  The  Ar^ment  of  Garnea- 
des,  in  one  Branch  of  it,  proves 
too  much.  XI,  Xn.  Inconclufroe 
on  another  Account.  XIII.  Ur^ 
ged  hy  the  Author ,  with  an 
additional  Force y  XIV.  And 
anfwered.  .XV,  XVI,  XVn, 
X Vin.  The  Defiin  of  thefe  hi- 
jiorical  Remarks  *y  and,  in  ge- 
peraly  concerning,  the  M^ajitres 
of  Submijfion  to  Authority, 

« 

I.  T  Mention  Carneadesj^i^axiGtly, 
■*•  in  the  laft  Place,  as  his  Argu- 
ments relating  to  Morality,  that 
great  Branch  Qijufiice,  app^ed, 
lo  very  formidably  tP  Cicerc^  that; 
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he  declined  to  anfwer  them.  The 
general  Character  of  this  Philoib- 
pher  vf9S,  that  in  Reference  to 
the  Condu6t  of  »wrtf /  Life,  he  al- 
lowed  Nothing  but  Probabilities; 
he  believed  thefe  was,  upon  that 
Head  of  Inquiry,  no  Certainty, 
or  Evidence,  in  any  Thing  *. 
And,  therefore,  after  the  Ex- 
ample of  Socrates y  and  jircejilas, 
his  Bufinefs  was  rather  to  dif^ 
putC)  than  prove;  to  propofe  and 
confider  Difficulties,  than  to  efta- 
bliih,  or  afcertain  Truths  upon 
clear  and  diftjn^t  (grounds.  When 
he  was  fent  on  an  Embafly  to 
Romei  with  Ofitolam  and  Z)/o- 
pne^y  to  foUicit  the  Mitigation 
bf  a  Fine,  impofed  upon  th^  ^- 
thenians,    the  Reputation,   and 


f  Qud^  ^u^iqttm  nan  feniferegtur,  t/tmfnjp{i0 

vifum  hateriht  ^tendam  it^uem  ^  iSu^rem^   bis 
pi^tentis  z^a  i-egefetm '  Gi^.  d?  Nat,  I)edr. 

Force^, 


VifRQ.'  oT    h}»   Bloquenoe^    was 

the  Qss^^s    a^yifqd  they  ftwttld 

Mean$  Pf  it,i  t)9:.#xtor,t,  than,  in 
Form  of  Suppl4Q»»i;^5  tofolkcita 
Favour.  The  i?a«W«  Youth  were 
jnoved  to  ^  Deglree^  by  his  Ha- 
rangu^^  as  if  they  had  been  fei- 
Ztd  with  a  Kind  of  ^thufiafin; 
which  begot  in  themaiudden^aod 
violent  pSTioii  forPhilofoi*iy.  But 
his  Difputing,  alt«tnately,  two 
Day$,  jwr  publicfcior,  and  ag^nft, 
Juftice,  did  not,,  appear,  altoge- 
ther, fuitablc  to  the  Digiityo( 
the  i^^mutn  Senate;  or,  iindeed, 
to  the  Chajrafiber  M  a  folemn  Em- 
bafly.fnun  JUihms,  This  was 
too  nioe,  and  t^d^  ;a  Point,  to 
be  made  a  Trial  of  Wit  before 
the  moit  grave,  and  ai^^A  ilf- 
lemblyia  the  World.  And  there  is 
•      '  fcarce 


Ibarce  a  ciyiiized  Nation,  any 
\vhere,  at  this  Time,  which  would 
not  look^  ^S!^  *^  ^  ridiculous, 
either  to'^ct,  or  fuffei*,  fuch  a 
Part  as  {beitis  to  have  paflbd,  up- 
on that  latent,  and  polite  Peo- 
plCi  without  any  Gerifiire. 

n.  iBut^  I  fliall  deiceiid  to  con- 
fideir,  in  particular,  the  Force  of 
that  Ar^iieht  of  CarneadeSy  a- 
gainft  JtifticCy  which  Cicero 
thought  fo  formidable,  that  he 
had  not  Courage  to  undertake  the 
Examinatioh  of  it:  Though  t 
humbly  Conceive,  La&antiuSy  in 
faying  the^Heathens*were  incapa- 
ble of  arifWering  it,  had  not 
thoroughly  confidered,  what  So- 
lution might  be  given  to  it,  upon 
clear  and  natural  Principles.  * 
"  If  there  be  fuch  a  Thing  as 
Juftice,-ititiuft  be  founded,  ei- 
ther, upon  politive  Right,    or 

"natural 
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^'  natural  Right.  Now  k  is  jio( 
**  founded  upon  pofitive  iligbt; 
^  for  that  varies  with  Tim^  ind 
Places;  diilerent  People  apply- 
ing it  to  their  own  Profit^  or 
**  Intercfts:  Nor  is  it  founded' 
"  upon  natural  Right;  which  is 
^'  no  other  than  a  Byais^  !^^ture 
"  has  impreiled  on  all  Animals, 
"  which  leads  tp  a  Search  after 
"  what  is  ufeful  to  them:  And  it 
cannot  be  regulated,  according 
to  this  Byais^  without  conunit- 
ting  a  thoufand  Faults,  and  Vi- 
olences; from  whence  it  fol- 
lows^ that  this  natural  B^afs 
''  cannot  be  the  Foundation  of 
**  Juftice :  jigain,  ;t  may  be  pn>- 
?'  ved,  by  a  great  many  Eicamples, 
the  Condition  of  Men  is  fuch, 
that  if  they  have  a  Mind  to  be 
^'  juft,  they  muft  ad  imprudcirt- 
ly,  and  foolilhly.  And  ^  t|iey 
'        •    '  "  have 
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**  have  a  Mind  to  aft  pfudelitly; 
**  they  are  uhjuft;  from  whence  ' 
*'  it  is  concluded,  there  is  no  fiich 
"  Thing  ^s  Juftice ;  for  a  Virtue, 
**  infep^trable  from  Folly,  tannot 
fbejuft.  '■■■-■'- 
'  m.  This  db>a:ioii  fe^ms  tb  bd 
propofed,  in  a  Light  fufiiciently 
clear;  aiid'to  be  tnore "artfully, 
contrived,  itbwards  unfettiing  the. 
the  Notionof  moral  jufticie,  than 
any  Argument  that  has  t^n  ad- 
vanced  upon  the  uime  View,  by 
any  of  otii-  modern  lleptical 
Wits.  L^tu$  fee  whether  a  good 
Anfwer  may  not  be  given  to  it, 
or  if  Cicero  had  ib  great  Reafbn 
to  fear  it?  who;  in  his  Book  of 
Laws,  where  he  lays  it  down  as  a. 
fundamental  Principle,  that  there 
is  an  inherent  Reftitude  in  certain 
Adions,  abftfafling  from  all  hu- 
man,   or  poiitive   Inftitutions, 

parti- 
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pirticularlyj  begs  (garter  from 
'Arceftlas  and  CarneadeSy  in 
Terms  of  Submiffion,  which&ew, 
as  if  he,  really,  (Apprehended, 
thele  two  Philoibj^i^rs,  fuperior 
to  himiel^  in  Force  of  Argu-. 
ment. ''  I  am  an  undone  Man,  Jdth 
^  he,  how  well  Ibever  my  MeSures 
**  have  been  concerted,  •  if  I  beat' 
*'  tacked  on .  that  SMe ;  I  chufe, 
*!^  therefore,  to  belpeak  their  Fa- 
*^vour,  rather  than  to  dilpute  the 
''.Ground  with  them*''.  . 

IV.  And  y et>  th.ere  heeds  no  o- 
tiiier  Anfwer,  after  all,  to  theAi- 
gument,  of  Carneades  abovis  re- 
cited,  .which  is  fuppofed  by  Lac- 
(fantiusy  to  have  put  Cicero  in 
fiich  a  Fright,  but  what  a  Per- 
iQVL  of  much  lefs  Capacity,  or 

'  *  Placere  tupio,,  fuimovere  mn  audeo.  Dt  £<;> 

1  Pcne' 


cttfily  l^Y?  itm  capaWe  :<?::«»- 

that  Ji*ftiw  i&!^ua4«4.(*?^^  .<?|i 
-Chat  .th<?r«  is.  1^0  f«ch)  Igwftfi 

or  of  lm|>r*i<Jenc^-:58i.^  <l^§r£; 
according  #  |:hp  Jlulies,^(^#ic^ 

Nature,  .ftr»d  ith^  Law  efi  Nl^WO. 

fpeakiiig,  .no  :L»w  of  lA^ion  to 
Man;  Imt  fijso^iy  g  T^mffian:^ 

which 
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^liich  he  has  from  the  Authdr 
of  Nature,  to  a6fe :  The  Law  of 
Nature,  on  the  other  Side,  which 
is  Notbing  but  the  Law  of  Rea- 
fbn,  does  not,  always,  confer  a 
Right;  becaufe  it  is  reafbnable, 
in  certain  Cafes,  in  order  to  at- 
tain fbme  greater  Good,  that  a 
Man  ihould  recede,  even,  Grorn^ 
fuch  Rights,  which  Nature  had! 
otherwife  permitted  to  him.  The 
Right  of  Nature,  therefore,  in  ge- 
neral, cmifidered,  is  a  Liberty  of 
doing  whatever  is  pleafing,  or 
a^eablc,  to  our  natural  Appe- 
tites; for  Appetites  had  been  gi- 
ven us  in  vain,  if  not  in  order  to 
be  gratified,  where  the  Gratifi- 
cation might  really  tend  to  our 
Good,  or  no  particular  Reafbn 
ihould  intervene,  why  they  ought 
not  to  be  gratified.  We  are, 
therefore,    naturally  peripitted 

what- 
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tvet  We  naturally  defire ;  and  it 
would  import^  indeed^  little  leis 
than  a  Contradiction^  to  fay^  any 
Thing  is  naturally  prohibited  to 
us,  towards  which  our  Deiires  na-^ 
turally   carry   us.    But  though 
Nature  has  not,  and  cannot,  pro- 
perly reftrain  her  own  Rights, 
yet  they,  being  only  Rights  of 
Sufferance,    not  of  Ohiigafion; 
Reafbn  may  direct  us  upon  good 
and  wife  Coniiderations,  to  re* 
itrain  them,  cither  by  legal  G)m-' 
pa6ls,  or  by  a  pofitive  Ad:  of  our 
own  Choice.    Every  Man,  for  In* 
ftance,  in  a  State  of  Nature,  has 
a  natural  Right  to  any  Thing, 
upon  which  he  can  firft  lay  his 
Hands;    and   fome  Remains  of 
this  Right  ftill  fubfift  in  the  beft 
regulated  Societies  in  the  World ; 
for  no  Man  is  any  where  under  a 
legal   Reitraint   from  breathing 

E  e  the 
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the  common  Ak,  or  from  taking 
up  a  common  Stone  in  the  High- 
way. But  it  being  found  necefla- 
ry,  when  Men  were  formed  into 
a  regular  Society,  and  towards  at- 
taining the  Protection,  and  other 
beneficial  Ends  of  it,  which 
could  not  be  attained  in  th«  na- 
tural State,  that  Property  ihould 
be  fecured ;  it  became  reafbnable, 
and  confequently  agreeable  to 
the  Iaw  of  Na,ture,  that  what 
was,  before,  a  common  Right  to 
all  Men,  Ihould  be  reftrained  to 
the  more  peculiar  Ule,  and  Be- 
nefit of  particular  Perfbus. 

Vn.We  readily  ,therefore,  grant, 
that  the  Peace  of  Mankind,  could 
not  be  well,  or  fufficiently,  pro- 
vided for  in  a  mere  State  of  liga- 
ture ;  but  we  deny,  that  Juftice 
cannot  be  regulated,  according  to 
the  natural  Byais,   or  Appetites, 

of 


of  Man,   without  committiftg  A 
thoufand  Faults,    or  Violences; 
for,   even,   letting  afide  all  hu- 
man  Compadte,  Man,   in  what- 
ever Condition  of  Life  we  place 
him,  is  to  Be  corifidered  as  a  rea- 
ibnable  Agent;    and,  therefore, 
as  regulating  his  Appetites,  and 
Condu^,  by  the  Law  of  Reafon* 
Now,    Reafbn  will  direct  every 
Man,  not  to  do  to  another,  what 
in  a  fuppofed  Change  of  Circum- 
ftances,  he  would  not  have  don^ 
to  himfelf;   it  will,    therefore, 
reftrain  him  from  doing  any  In- 
jury to  an  innocent  Perfoii,    oi' 
from  attempting  to  deprive  him' 
ofwhat  he  aAuallyhas  inPofleffion, 
merely  to  gratify  his  own  cruel,  or 
avaricious  Temper.     For    even 
in  the  natural  State,    there  are, 
certain  fundamental,  and  immu- 
table Rules  of  Juftice,  which  ob- 

E  e  X  lige 
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bHge  Man  every  wher e^  and  at 
all  Times.  Such  is  that  alieac/y 
named^  with  others^  which  anfe 
fiom  the  comman,  and  natural, 
Afiedion  of  Man^  termed  Hu- 
mamtj'y  concerning  ^'hich.  Car- 
neadeSi  himielf^  has  left  us  a  moft 
excellent,  and  fignal  Teftimony. 
**  It  Joith  he,  yovLy  certainly, 
**  knew^  that  an  Afp  lay  conceal- 
'^  ed  in  a  Place,  where  another  was 
*^  gping  to  fit  down,  by  whofe 
**  Death  you  might  propofe  to 
**  your  felf  any  extraordinary  Ad- 
*  vantage,  you  would  commit 
**  a  high  K6t  oilnjijSacCj  if  you. 
did  not  give  him  Notice  of  the 
Danger;  though  you  might  o- 


«c 


.  *  &*  feint,  inqaic  Carneades,  ^^fOim  mtabt 
iaten  »f^tm  tF  vdU  ^mfrudemtem  aliftem  pifa 
tmm  mnjartf  atjas  mars  tibi  mmhimfmt*  fotmr*  Jk, 
it^ie  Jkeris^  mji  mmurit  we  /^Jatt;  fid  imfue 
tmmm  id  te  amfiant  ficijfe:  Quis  aim  etatgut 
ft£hf 

**mit 
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"  mit  to  do  it  with  Lnpunity,  or 
^'  any  Apprehenfion  of  being  cal- 
*'  led  to  Account. 

Vm.  The  great  Force  of  the 
Objection  feems  to  lie  againft  the 
Notion  of  Juftice,  as  founded  in 
pofiihe  Rightly  becaufc^^itisvery 
often  fooliih,  and  imprudent,  ta 
a€l,as  pofitiveLaws  direct;  and 
the  Ideas  of  Folly,  and  Injuftice, 
are  incompatible,  in  the  £ame 
Subjeft, 

IX.  This  Part  of  the  Objeftion 
proceeds  upon  a  Suppofition,  that 
the  Reftraints  which  are  laid  up- 
on  Men,  or  which  they  volunta- 
rily agree  ihould  be  laid  upon 
them,  in  Society,  are  Arguments 
of  Folly,  and  Imprudence,  be- 
cauie  contrary  to  their  natural 
Rights.  Now  if  this  Argument 
proves  any  Thing,  it  proves  there 
ought,  to  be   no  Governm^t; 

E  e  3  and 
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and,  theiefixrc^  no  r^ular  Soci- 
etr  in  the  World;    becanfeit  is 
impoflible    to  form  any  Scheme 
of  Government,  or  l^il  Confti- 


tntion,  wherein  Men  ihall  not 
be  obliged  to  depart  from  their 
natural  Rights,  in  ieveral  Re- 
ijpe^.  Bat,  letting  this  Con&- 
quoKe  afide,  where  is  the  Folly, 
and  Imprudence,  in  giv^ing  op  a 
precarious,  vagrant,  and  indefinite 
Right,  in  Confldeiation  <^a  fixed, 
and  finding.  Property?  Can  any 
Thing  be  more  agreeable  to  the 
landing  Maxims,  whereby  all 
wife  Men  have,  ever,  goverDcd 
themfelves,  than,  upon  Sie  Com- 
petition, to  pofl^ne  a  l^,  to  a 
^r  greater  Advantage?  But  this 
Queftion,  indeed,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  Cafe  incident  to  Man, 
even  his  natural  Stat«.  Nature 
hgs  not  §iv?ij  to  Man  any  Right 

marc 
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mare  clear  and  indif^abley  than 
that  to  the  Ufe  of  his  bodily: 
Members ;  in  particular,  of  his 
Hand.  .  But  in  Cafe  of  a  Morti- 
fication ,,  or  Gangrene ,  which, 
would  require  that  hisHand  (hguld 
be  eut.ofli  in  order  to  preferye'^o-' 
thgr  Parts  of  his  B^dj? ;  Realbiv 
win,  notwithftanding,  direct  that- 
he  ought  to  fuffcji  the  Ampli$a^. 
tioa.  Yetj.  according  to  Careen 
adffs,  herwduld  aft  fooliftily,  and 
imprudently, .  Ih^mld  he  fu^mti 
to  it, .  afr;  cenfentii^,  herehyy  tg 
an  A6lion,  evidently  repu^ant 
to  n0ural' Right , 

X.;  The  Cafe  is  the  fame,  if  ap- 
plied ta  the  body  Politick.  A 
M^n,  who  would  entitle  himfelf 
tp  the,  Benefits  Qf  it,  and  enjoy 
thfttj  Security  from  Violence^  and 
0^prelfioia>>  which  is  enly  to  be 
fi3ftJUd:f ift  it  ^  ought,  inReafoiiyto 

E  e  4  part 
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part  with  feyeral  Rights,  and 
Conveniencies^  to  which,  other- 
wife,  he  might  have  layed  Claim, 
yet  not  without  much  Hazard, 
and  in  continual  Fear  of  his  Life. 
It  is,  in  this  Cafe,  notanAftof 
Folly,  and  Imprudence,  but  of 
Wiidom,  in  Man,  to  refignhis 
Pretenfions  to  certain  former  in- 
dependent Rights  of  Nature,  ID' 
to  the  Hands  of  the  civil  % 
ftrate,  that  he  may  be  admitted 
to  fliare  in  the  much  gratet 
Privileges  of  a  regular  andlegil 

Government 
XI.  I  have  omitted  JilothiDg, 

that  may  deferve  to  he  conMei- 
cd  in  this  Objediion,  except,  Pf^ 
haps,  where  it  is  faid,  ''  Po»f 
^'  Right  cannot  be  the  FoW 
^'  tipn  of  Juftice,  bccauf^  vifi^ 
^  varies  with  Times  and  V\i^> 
ff  t!iff?r^nt  Peopte  m^y'^ltl 


'^  their  oWh  Profit,  or  Iriterefts".  • 
XII.  To  whiieh  it  may  be  faid, 
the  general  Rnle,  or  Reafbn   of 
Juftices  isy  iiotwithftanding,  ftill 
thc^^  feme ;   and  the  Diflference, 
which  arife$,m  different  Pkces, 
from  the  dilfeVent  Application  of  it, 
oiily  refpe^  {uch  humanSanflions 
as  are  made:  concerning  Things, 
in  their  own  Nature  wh^Jlly  ar- 
bitrary ;  thus  one  Order'  ^f  Men, 
may  be  appointed,   by'  pbHtive 
Law,  to  wear  fuch  a  j)articular 
Habit,  wherein,  by  the  feme  Au- 
thority, it  niay  bfe  criminal  for, 
other  Perlbns  to  appear;  as  in  a 
thoufend  like^  Inftances,    where 
Nothing  is  enjoyned  contrary  to 
natural  Equity ;  but  no  Law  can 
render  it  juft  for  a  Man  to  hate,: 
to  defamei  or  to  deftroy>    an  in^ 
nocent  Peribn,    In  the  former 
R.eljpe6t,   ihcfufgk  w^^  grant  the 
'  Subject 
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SabjoSt  hbtter  of  mofd  Joftice 
changes^  ^  toTwaes,  anlPer- 
&IIS;  yet  the  Aflertioa,  in  geaail, 

tluc  pofitiFe  Rigltt  vaiies 
TunesandPkKes,  is,  notw 
ing,  at  the  beft  inoondiifive,  and 
eqcdvocal;  as  fiippaifig»  M^^ 

IMghc.  00I7  in  a.  /«r^)  ^ 

it  in  tbat  Seirf^  idudiispivF 
1  J  tile  Sobjeft  of  tJie  QReftiofL 

XnL  I  have  «dcaYoitt^*J 
anfwer  whaterer.  I^^ff***^ 
matedaly  ||I  tli^  irrefe^'^^ 
je^Qo»  a$  i  J  apiieared  to  Cker^- 
But,  ther^.  is  fa  IJx^^f^ 
fpr  appreb«ading  any^S^^^ 

that  I  fliall  jMToqeed  torgive itP 
greater  ForcCi    by  a  O*ceffio8> 

wljic^theqenwlityoftk^f^ 
wherein  it  is  expr^^id,  dot»  ^ 

oblige  me  tQ  mal^.: 
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Carneades  fuppofeSj  if  his  Ar- 
gument imports  any  Thing  ^ 
that  all  positive  Laws,  contrary 
to  the.  Rights  pf  Nature,  are  un- 
juft;  this  crude,  and  general  Af 
fertion,  is  eafily  confuted,  froiri 
the  many  Benefits  Men  reap  from 
Society,  ancj,  whicU  are  .more  than 
equivalent  to!  tti9  natural  Rights, 
from  which. tliey  dep^it^  for  the- 
Sake  of  them.  .But;,  I  will  xio\% 
admit,  th^t  it  is  peflibk,,  ceyta^ 
Caf^  m^y^  hajxpieh,  ,whiE?r«in.Me^ 
may  be  lejcpwd  ta  grpatet"  Evils; 
the  Lbfsp!  fojj-rlnjtencejij  :bf  lf.ife^ 

or  Liber i^  (ox ,  many  X?f  rs> '  u^^ 
def  cruet  ^^  barbarous ,  IJfage, 
^reater]^vils,yiaaa»y  Advantaged 
of  So(^iety  can  W^  be  fupjpofed  ta 
ballaqce..  in  this  Cafe,  it  may 
leem  contrary  ta  the  Rules  of 
Prudence,  ^^pd  c<}nfe^iiently  of 
Jtrift  Jufiice^  that  a  Man  fhoul4 

owe 
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owe  any  Duties  to  Society,  orju- 
fitive  Laws,  which  will  render 
him  more  miferable,  than  if  lie 
bad  never  been  a  Meodbef  of  So- 
ciety. 
XIV.  I  fliall  endeavour  tocofli- 

prize  my  Anfwer,  to  this  Dlcul- 
ty,  having  mentioned  it  on  ano- 
ther Occafion^  in  few  Words.  If 
Society  be  only  of  human  Ordi 
nance,  I  do  not  fee,  howanyMsm 
can  be  ob%ed,  for  the  Saieot 
it,  tofuffer,  or  expofehimfelf^'' 
fiiflfer  greater  Inconvenieflci^) 
than  the  Benefits,  he  piflp^F 
to  reap  from  Society,  vB  coo- 
penfete.  BecaufeGovenunent  be- 
ing, upon  this  Scheme,  foo* 
upon  popular  Confent,  »<>^^ 
can  reaibnably  be  pretoe">  ^ 
have  coniented  to  the  U^  ^.^ 
it,  on  that  Condition.  .^^. 
Government  be  the  fpecial  ^ 
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liilance  of  God,  and  it  is  nec«^ 
ary,  to  the  Ends  of  it,  that  Men 
hould  expofe  themfelves  to  Suf- 
^rings  of  this  Kind,  in  Difcharge 
>f  their  Duty  to  it,  this  is  a  ib- 
lid,  and  clear  Anfwer  to  all  Ob- 
ie^ions  which  may  arife,  whe- 
ther in  relpe^t  to  Prudence,  or 
[uftice.  As  God  has  a  Right  to 
command  our  Obedience,  in  the 
moft  difficult  Inftances  of  it ;  £b 
he  can,  and  will  make  up  all  In- 
conveniences, in  Purliiance  of  his 
own  Inftitution;  and  if  they  are 
not  fiipplied  in  this  Life,  it  is  a 
convincing,  and  clear  Argument, 
that  there  is  another  Life,  where- 
in they  Ihall  be  fupplied. 

XV.  I  have  had  no  Defign,  in 
thefe  traniient  Remarks,  on  fe- 
veral  of  the  moft  eminent  Phi- 
lofophers,  but  to  Ihew,  how, 
with  all  their  Excellencies,  they 

had 
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had  their  Defers  and  Errors ;  and 
that  without  detra^ing  from  the 
Praifes,  which  in  all  Ages,  fince 
they  flouriihed,  have  been  thought 
due  to  them,  we  ought  fo  to 
confult  them,  as  to  make  ufe  of 
our  own  Realbn,  or  any  additio- 
nal  Lghts,  \vhich  the  Imprpve- 
tnents  made  by  fucceeding  Ages, 
may  have  afforded  to  us. 

XVI.  But  ho^  then,  in  this  our 
Enquiry,  concerning  the  Autho- 
rity of  JWlilofophers,  in  reference 
to  the  Suhje^  of  moral  Virtue, 
fliall  we  come  to  any  determi- 
nate Refolution  ?  Seeing  none  of 
them  Was  free  from  Error,  and 
many  of  them  were  liibjeft  to 
grofs  Ei'rors.  If  we  iay,  luch 
wife  Men  -did  not  always  reafon 
juftly,  it  may  be  asked,  how  We 
come  to  be  more  enlightened,  or 

how  we,  eertainly  know,    that 

we 
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we  are  mpre  .enlightened.  In  orr 
der  to  prove  that  any  iPerifon  did 
not  reaion  juitly^  there  muft  be 
fbme  certain  Teft^  or  Standard 
of  reafbning  juftly,  with  which 
if  his  Arguments  do  not  agree, 
what  he  faith  can  be  of  no  Au* 

•    '         f     '■    • 

thority.  - 

XVn,  But  does  not,  then,  a 
greater  Difiiculty,  here  occur ; 
and  which  entangles  lis  in  a  Cir- 
cle ?  The  Authority  of  Philofo- 
phers,  faith  the  Reader,  is  pro-; 
poled  to  me  as  a  Guide ;  and  now 
I  am  to  iot^e,  whether  my  Guide 
condu^  me  in  the  right  Way :  Is 
not  this  to  chatige  Hands,  and  to 
invert  the  natural  Order  of 
Things?  I  am  no  longer  to  fol- 
low ;  iny  O&e  at  prefent  is,  to 
inform,  and  corred  my  Guide. 

There  is  no  Remedy,  but  in 
the  following  Diftin^on,  between 

an 
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jUl  ftbfolute^  and  a.  conditidMl  0 
bedience  to  my  Guide.  Out  o( 
the  Confidence  I  have  in  his  SI, 
or  Honcfty,  I  will  follow  where 
I  do  not  know,  or  cannot  fee  my 
Way ;  but  where  I  have  fomeira- 
pcrfea  Knowledge  of  it,  or  have 
Caufe  violently  to  fufpea,  that 
he  is  going  to  ittiflead  me;  I  will 
rather  endeavour  to  find  out  the 
Way  my  felf,  than  to  follow  hiin 
into  a  Quagmire;  or,  perhaps, 
down  a  fteep  and  dangerous 
Precipice,  with  myEyesdpej. 
XVm.  The  Application  15  ofi- 

vious,  we  ought  not  to  Mf  ^^ 
what  is  reafonable  by  Authority, 

but  to  examine  Authority  by  y' 
fon.    Yet,  where  our  own  Rfi»o» 

does  not  afford  fuflicicnt  L#^» 
in  that  Cafe,  but  in  thit}^^ 
only.  Prudence  may,  ^ow^^S 
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dlredl  us,  to  be  determined  bj^ 
Authority ;  and,  efpecially,  if  w6 
are  under  Circumftances,  as  we, 
Ibmetimes,  are,  that  oblige  uS 
immediately  to  aft. 


* 

The  CoNCHJsiorJ. 

That  no  juji  Inference  can  he 
drawn,  againfi  the  Expediency 
of  a  divine  Revelation,  front 
any  Thing  that  hath  heen  faid, 
concerning  the  Ught  of  natural 
Reafon, 

T^HERE    is   ond  Objeaion, 
-■-     which  I  have  had  continual- 

♦  »  -  < 

ly  in  View,  throughput  this  I'rea- 
tife,  the  Force  whereo;C  it  m^y 
be  here,  in  the  Concluiion  of  it, 
very  proper  for  me  to  confider. 
It  is  queftioned,  if  the  Principles 

F  f  of 
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of  Morality  are  really  deducible 
from  the  Light,  and  Evidence 
of  natural  Reafon:  What  Necef- 
fity  could  there  be,  that  an  infi- 
nitely wife  God,  whofe  Action  al- 
ways bears  the  Character  of  his 
Attributes,  and  who  does  Ko- 
thing  fuperfluoiis  or  in  vain, 
fliould  confirin  thole  Principles 
to  us  by  an  exprefs  Revelation? 
The  natural  Proofs  concerning 
thofe  Principles,  which  we  might, 
at  any  Time,  confult,  being  at 
Hand,  what  Need  was  there  of 
any  farther  Witneis ;  or  of  a  Te- 
ftimony  altogether  fiipeniatura]? 
, Without  Inquiring  at  ]f>refent, 
whether  a  divine  |levelatitm  con- 
cerning the  Duties  of  moral  Life, 
was  ablolutely  neceflary  to  Man- 
kind ;  we  fhall  fufficiently  obviate 
this  Pretence,  by  layit^,,  there 
may  be  great  Occafion  for  the 
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Qfe  of  certain  Means,  in  order 
to  attain  an  End,  which  yet  might, 
t)offibfy,  have  been  attained  with- 
out them.  There  are  fbme  Men, 
who,  by  the  Advantage  of  an  ex- 
traordinary Capacity,  may  make 
a  coniiderable  Progrefs  ih  feveral 
Sciences,  without  the  Inftrud:ion 
of  any  Mafter.  But  no  Man  will 
be  io  weak  as  to  argue,  that  fuch 
Books  which  teach  the  Rudiments 
of  thofe  Sciences,  which  metho- 
dize and  explain  theiti,  ^jr^,  there- 
fore, fuperfluous  and  in  'bain:  It 
is  ftill  more  irrational  to  argue  a- 
gainft  a  ftanding  Dig^lt  of  Laws, 
confirmed  by  a  divine  Authority, 
that  Men,  by  the  Ufe  of  their 
natural  Powers,  might  at  length 
h^ve  difcovered  the  Realbns,  and 
obligatory  Force  ©f  thole  Laws. 
For  the  fame  Argumeiit  which 
proves,  thnt  fome  Peifons  would, 

F  f  1         pofTibly, 
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poflibly,  have  made  fuch  a  Difco- 
very,  will  evidently  prove,  that 
the  much  greater  Part  of  Man- 
kind, would,  very .  probably,  not 
have  made  fuch  Difcovery.  And 
what  if  God,  willing  to  fhew  his 
abundant.  Love  and  Compaflion, 
towards  more  weak  and  illiterate 
Perfons,  lefs  capable  of  deducing, 
on  all  Occafions,  the  Rules  of 
their  Duty,  by  a  Train  of  juft 
Confequences,  hath  been  pleafed 
to  lay  down  thofe  Rules  in  fb 
many  clear,  fimple,  and  diltinft 
Propolitions  ?  Or,  (fince  the  Du- 
ties of  Morality  are  not,  in  all 
the  Inftances  of  them,  equally  e- 
vident  and  demonftrable)  what 
if  God,  in  Favour .  to  more  know- 
ing, and  inquilitive,  but  ftill  fal- 
lible. Men,  hath  referred  them 
to  2L  Law.y  and  to  a  Teji'tmonj/y 
from  which  there  lies  no  Appeal; 

<ind 
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and  in  following  the  Dire^ions 
whereof  they  cannot  err?  We 
have  oblerved  the  great  Defedlts 
of  moral  Philolbphy,  where, 
from  the  Charadter  of  thole  who 
taught  and  profefled  it,  we  might 
have  expected  much  higher  Im- 
provements ;  but  if  any  one  of  the 
Philofophers  had  reafly  been  ca^ 
pable  of  compiling  a  perfed:  Syf- 
tem  of  the  moril  Law,  this  could 
haVe  been  no  Reafbn  ftill,  why 
the  reft  of  Mankind  fhould,  im- 
plicitly, have  aflented  to  the 
Do^rines  he  taught,  or  without 
a  particular,  and  diftindt  Exami- 
nation of  them.  For  admitting 
he  had  not  a6T:ually  erred,  yet  the 
very  Suppolition  of  his  being  fal- 
liblie,  or  fubjed:  to  Error,  would 
have  required  that  Nothing  he 
advanced  fhould  be  abfolutely 
believed  upon  his  bare  Affirmation. 

F  f  g         Wh^r^as 
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Whereas,  fhould  God  inter pofe 
by  any  Ipecial  Notification,  to  af 
certain  the  Rules  of  moral  Life, 
his  Authority  would  admit  no 
Difpute.  A  Doctrine,  plainly  re- 
vealed from  Heaven,  needs  no  o- 
ther  Proof  It  is  a  fufficient  Rea- 
fbn  for  our  aflenting  to  fuch  Doc- 
trine, that  we  fee  no  Reafbn  a- 
gainft  it,  though  we  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  difcover,  in  a 
clear,  and  diftinfl;  View,  all  the 
Reafons  for  it. 

By  endeavouring,  therefore, 
to  eftabliih  natural  Religion  on 
its  proper  GroundsL,  Iain  far /rom 
having  any  Delign,  toqueftion 
the  Expediency  of  a  divine  Re- 
velation ;  without  coniidering  at 
prefent,  whether  fuch  a  Revela- 
tion hath  been  adrually  made,  the 
Reafons  already  mentioned,  with 
many  other  that  might  be  men- 
tioned. 
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m 
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tioned,  for  a  ftanding  decilive  Au- 
thority,   to  afcertain  a  Rule  of 
Life  to  Mankind,  are  fo  evident 
and  ftrotig,  that  the  "Deifi  muii 
confefs,  at  leaft,  it  is  very  dcfira- 
ble,   very  agreeable  to  the  Wif- 
dom,  ^nd  Goodnefs  of  the  divine 
Legiflator,  that  he  fliould  inter- 
pofe,  ■  for  the  comition  Benefit, 
and  Ififtru^fcioh  of  Jvlankind,    af- 
ter fiich  a  Mahiier';  whether  he 
hath,  hitherto,  $£tually  interpo- 
fed  to  that  End,  or  not? 

The  Expediency  of  divine  .Re- 
velation, in  rcfpcft  to  a  ftanding 
Rule  'of  moral  Life,  is  the  only 
Thing  I  am  now  obliged  to  confi- 
der;  it  i$  not  here  incumbent  on 
me, '  to  prove  that  fuch  a  R,eve'-^ 
lation  hath  been  anally  riiade. 
This  hadi  be«^  done  fb  often, 
and  fo  inconteitably^  by  Chriftian 
Writers,    ancient  arid  modern, ' 

Ff4  not 
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not  to  mention  the  JewiJIx*^  that 
one  cannot  without  AAonifhment^ 
obferve  the  prefent  EfJrontery, 
and  incorrigible  Temper  of  Unbe- 
lievers ;  if  after  all,  they  who  more 
openly,  in  their  Writings,  efpou/e 
theCaufe  of  *DeiJm,  and  would  be 
thought  the  chief  Oracles  of  it, 
are  really  Unbelievers :  Or,  if  it 
may  not  rather  be  fiifpe^ed,  they 
only  affedl  to  be  thought  ib, 
from  a  Spirit  of  Vanity  and  Op- 
pofitlon,  or  to  the  End,  they  xmy 
have  anOpportunity  of  faying  very 
bold  and  extravagant  Things,  with 
forne  pompous  Appearances  of 
Learning :  Tho'  the  moA  elaborate 
*  Performance  in  that  Way,  which 
n^th  beenlately  handed  about  with 
much  Induftry,  and  Qitentation, 
cpfltaj^ns  Nothing,  but.wh^tany 

*  A  DircourTe  of  the  Grounds  and  Reafons 
pi  (l^e  Chrifiian  Religion, 

P^rfoa 
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Perfbn  of  ordinary  Capacity,might 
eafily,    in  a  fliort  Time,   have 
been  able  to  collect,    provided 
the  common  Languages  had  been 
known  to  him,   or  the  mechani- 
cal Rules,   to  be  praftiled,  in  a 
good  Library,  of  becoming  learn- 
ed without  Reading  or  Reflexion. 
But  this  is  not  a  proper  Place 
for  animadverting  upon  the  per- 
nicious Defign  of  the  Book,  to 
which  I  have  referred;  the  Au- 
thor of  it  may,    in  convenient 
Time,   receive,    from  a   proper 
Hand,  the  Treatment  he  hath 
deferved,  for  the  Service  done  by 
him  to  the  Caufe  of  Infidelity: 
It  appears,  in  the  mean  Tiiiie,  of 
fufficient  Force,   to  obviate  any 
ill  Confequences,   that  may  be 
drawn  from  what  he  hath  faid, 
in  Prejudice  to  the  Truth  of  di- 
vine Revelation,  that  in  his  Way 

of 


of  arguing,  fhould  Cod  be  really 
fuppofed  to  make  a  Revelation  of 
his  Will  to  Mankind,    it  would 
be  impoffible  ibr  Men  to  produce 
any  certain  Proofj   that  fuch  a 
Revelation    has    been     a6bialiy 
made;     and,  conlequently,  God 
could  have  no  End  worthy  of  his 
Wifdom,  and  Goodnels  in  making 
it.    For  in  Order  to  prove  the 
Truth  of  any  Revelation,  except 
God  Ihould  reveal  his  Will,   by 
immediate  Infpiration,   to  every 
particular  Perlbn,  there  appears 
to  be  no  other  Method,   but  ei- 
ther by  the  Interpoiition  of  a  mi- 
raculous  Power  to   confirm  the 
Doctrine  revealed,  or  by  a  Pre- 
did;ion  of  future,  and  diiftant  E- 
vents,  that  have  no  Manner  of 
vifible  Cpnnediion,.  with  the  Or- 
der of  Caufes,  at  the  lime  of  di- 
vulging it.     But  in  this  Author's 

Method 
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vlethod  of  reafbning,  if  we  pur- 
iie  it  in;  its  natural  and  direct 
Z^Jonfequences,  no  Argument  could 
be- -drawn  from  either  of  thefe 
Proofe,  to  confirm  the  Truth,    I 
do    not  fay  of  the   'Jefwijb^  or 
Chrijiiatti    but  of  any  fuppofed 
Bjeveiation   whatever ;  jance  nd 
Revelation   can   Jbe  ;  conceived, 
where  the  Evidences  of  it,    in 
both  thefe  Refpedts,  will  appear 
more  ftrong,.  than  thofo,  upon 
which  the  Truth  of  thsMofaick^ 
and  Chrijiian  Faith  is  ibunded; 
,  lb  that,    whereas,   other  Unbe-' 
lievers  have:argued,i  in  general, 
againft  the  Reafbnablcnels,  arid 
Expediency  of  divine  Revelati- 
ons;   this  Writer  has,.  inEffedfc, 
denied  the  very  Poflibility  of  the 
Thing.    For  it  is^  abfolutely  im* 
poffible,   that  a  wife  and  good 
God   Ihould  da,  what  he  could 

.  have 
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have  no  wife,  or  good  End  in 
doing;  or^  which  is  the  £une 
Thing,  that  he  Ihould  reveal  his 
Will  to  Mankind^  and  at  the 
feme  Time,  leave  them  without 
any  certain,  or  fufficient  Proofi 
that  he  hath  revealed  it.  Now 
I  aver  it  again,  if  the  Proofs  of 
the  Chriftian  Revelation,  in  par- 
ticular, are  liot  certain,  and  fijf 
ficient  to  this  End,  it  is  impof- 
iible,  without  a  continued  Series 
of  Miracles,  in  every  Age  (which 
no  T>eifi  will  be  fb  weak,  as  to 
iuppole  neceflary)  that  ftronger 
Proofs  fhould  be  produced  ioias^ 
Revelation. 

But  without  defcending  to  cxt 
amine,  particularly,  the  Grounds, 
upon  which  the  Truth  of  our 
holy  Faith  is  eftabliihed,  i  Ihall 
only  take  the  Liberty  to  obferve, 
concerning  the  Advantages  of  a 

ftand- 
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ftanding  Revelation  in  general^ 
that,  though  Morality,  in  the 
Reafon,  and  Foundation  of  it, 
hath,  in  all  Agies,  been  the  iame, 
and  ever  will  continue  the  fame ; 
though  there  ane  fome.  Truths, 
which  the  moit  barbarous,  and 
illiterate  Nations  fee,  and  of 
which,  perhaps,  they  feel  the 
Force,  as  well  as  the  moll  knowing, 
and  polite ;  though  the  Heathens, 
in  general,  .  who  have  not  fhe 
LaWy  any  written,  .or  revealed 
Law,  are  aLawunto  themfelves, 
their  own  Conferences  accufing^ 
or  elje  excufmgjhem ;  yet  a  fure 
Word  of  Trophecy,  which  Ihould 
prefcribe  to  Mankind  th&.exa6t 
Meafures  of  their  Duty,  would 
certainly  appear  very  defirable 
to  them ;  both  towards  prevent- 
ing thofe  Errors,  to  which  the 
wileft  of  Men  have  been  fubjeft, 

in 
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